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MORE ON BIOGRAPHY OF RUZBIHAN AL-BAQLI. 

By W. Ivanow. 

In tlie Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1928 (in 
reality issued only in September 1929), pp. 353-361, I have pub- 
lished a note on a fragment of a biographical Persian work dealing 
with the life and miracles of the famous Sufic saint of Shiraz, Abu 
Muhammad Ruzbihan b. Abl Nasr al-Baqli al-Pasah (d. in the 
beg. of Muharram 606 A. H., or mid. July 1209). The fragment 
which contained only 36 leaves and formed only a small portion 
of the whole work, was found by me in Shiraz in October 1928. 
All my search for more portions of the same copy was fruitless. 
Leaving Shiraz, however, I asked my friends to try more in this 
direction. Quite recently one of them has sent to me another 
portion of the same copy, only nine leaves, fortunately belonging 
to the beginning of the work, and containing much valuable 
information about it and about its author. I believe it is worth 
while to publish these details here. 

The title of the work is omitted in the copy, though on f. 6 
there are two lines left blank in the place in which it should 

appear, after the words “ wa mm-i-tn Jcitab 55 Most 

probably it was something like Si rat-m ma-i-Shaykh Ruzbihan , 
because the author uses the expression of sirat-mma in the sense of 
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* biography, 5 as on f . 5v, where it is used twice in connection 
with the Shikh himself. 1 

In my preceding paper I have shown that the work could not 
have been compiled before 678 AJBL/1280 A.D. In this fragment, 
on f. 5v, it is stated plainly that the compiler was asked to write 
the book 94 years after the death of the Shikh 1 2 3 , i.e. in or about 
700 A.H / beg. 1301 A.D. 

It was clear that the author was a great-grandson of the Shikh. 8 
He gives here (f. 5v) his own name as Ibrahim b. Ruzbihan. Thus 
his full name was Ibrahim b. SbaykhiT-Islam Sadri’d-dm Ruz- 
bihan b. Fakhri’d-dln Ahmad b. Ruzbihan. 

As may be seen from this fragment, the work had (probably 
after the usual doxology) an introduction giving a brief mention 
of different famous Sufis of various parts of the Islamic world ; 
after this there is a page (f. 5v) on the circumstances of the composi- 
tion of the book, and on the distribution of subjects in it (ff. 6-6 v). 
The seven babs , into which it was divided (besides the conclusion, 
khatm , mentioned in the fragment described in the preceding 
paper), dealt with : 

1. On the Shikh s birth and early career (here is a mistake, 

and in the margins it is written only : l S) L*> y») 

2. On the great shaykhs who were contemporaries with 

Ruzbihan 4 («hi A I yfi jo) 

3. On his instruction and miracles (gxZ U£a* j> i) 

4. On his teachings with regard to taf sir, hadtih , etc. 

y )) gkZ ally ) 

1 As lie says (f.5v) : J jA Sj jAfue ho (j ... Ucl ... 

. , cL* lu «> and further on: ^ di b dl — 1 

• . * tSJ& ^&xZ <£vC Ij Cl* jX*JU 

2 As he says (f.5v) : ° j ! iJ ^ J ) I 

3 See my preceding paper, pp. 354-355. 

4 It may be from this chapter of the present work that Jam! has 
derived the biographies of some associates of the Shikh, given in the Najahatul- 
uns (cf. my preceding paper, p, 353). 
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5. On various instructive matters taught by him to his 

associates ( v ks** ) jj t y )*) 

6. On children and grandchildren of Buzbihan, and on 

some virtues of the (author’s) father, Shaykhul- 
Islam Sadrul-millat wa’d-dm Buzbihan ath-thanl ash- 
Shaykhu-’th-thanl ^ kUw l j> & jfd )d) 

c3 J I ^ <S*& j® Xw ji ! j I J J 

( ^ &' ! 

7. On Shikh’s death ) 

Thus the two fragments contain only portions of the first, 
third, fourth, and seventh chapters. 

The present fragment opens with the concluding portion of 
a note on a shaykh who died in 282 A.H./895 A.D. Then follow 
shaykhs of Khorasan : Abu Yazid BistamI (d. 261/875), with a 
reference to his pupil, Ahmad b. Khadruya. Then Abul-Qasim 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad Babadhx (d. 367/977). On f. lv is men- 
tioned Abu Hafs Nlshapurl (d. 264/877) ; Abu Bakr b. Muhammad 
Il-WasitT, who was really from Marw (d. 320/932) ; Abu 4 All 
Fudayl b.Tyad (d. 187/803) ; Ibrahim Ad’ham (d. 161/778); 
Abu Hamid Ahmad Khadruya Balkhi, mentioned above; the 
date of his death is wrongly given as 204/819. Abul-Qasim 
Qushayrl, as the author says (f. 2), is not mentioned in the Risdla 
{whose ?), nor in the Tabaqdt (whose, Sulamf s or "Abdullah 
Ansarfs ?) x , for the same reasons as Abu Said b. Abll-Khayr 1 2 

1 The compiler speaks vaguely about some kiitub-i-masM'ikli (f. 1), 
or simply kuiub (f. 3v) which he perused. About this Risdla nothing can 

be gathered from the present fragment : * i y° ^ J ^ t jfp 

1 & Uxb j . 

2 It would be interesting to find whether he has in view one of the two 
biographies of Abu Sa^d, which are still preserved and have been edited 
by the late Pr. V. Zhukovski of St. Petersburg, i.e. the AsraruH-tawhid ft 
maqdmdt Shaykh AM Sa‘id (composed between 553 and 599 A. H,, i.e. 1158 
and 1203 ; publ. St. Petersburg, 1899), and another, shorter one, composed 
much earlier (publ. St. Petersburg, 1899), under the title of Halat wa 
sukhandn- i-Shaykh Abu SaHd* 
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and Abu’l-Hasan Kliarqanl b i.e. because there were special 
biographies (siY<xt-natVM) devoted to them and their associates. 

Among the shaykhs of Iraq are mentioned (f. 2 v) SirrI, Junavd, 
Nun, Ibn ‘Ata, etc. 

Sufi 3 of Bars (f. 3v). They are innumerable ; the author 
only can mention no less than 200 of those who performed miracles, 
like Ahmad b. Yahya, Abu’l-'Abbas Shiraz! , Muhammad b. 
Khalil Shiraz!, Abu Mansur Shiraz!, Abu Yusuf Ya'qub Shiraz!, 
and their associates. Amongst them Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Muhammad 
b. Khaflf ash-Shlrazi has produced many works (f. 4) ; he died in 
371/981-2, in Shiraz. Abu Ishaq Ibrahim Shahryar al-Kazirun! 
has converted to Islamism several thousands of Gabrs ; he died 
in 426/1035. Abu ‘Abdi’l-lah Husayn b. Ahmad al-Baytar 
(d. 363/973-4). Abu Muhammad Ja‘far al-Hadhdha (d. 360/970-1). 
Abu’l-Qasim Saffar of Shiraz (d. 372/982-3). Abu’l-Hasan Saliba 
(or Sal-i-bih V) of Bayda (d. 300/912-3). After these early Sufis 
the author immediately mentions his great-grandfather, Ruzbihan, 
the ‘ Shattah-i-Fars 

As the portion of the first bdb of the book which is preserved 
in the present fragment is rather interesting and typical of its 
contents, style and language, it seems useful to give it here in 
extenso . 

In the present quotation all the peculiarities of orthography 
of the original Manuscript are preserved as far as possible, and 
only obvious lapsus calami are corrected without special note. 
It is remarkable that the iddfa is very rarely marked both after 
a and d, — such cases are exceptions rather than rule. If is 
difficult to believe that the iddfa was usually omitted in pronuncia- 
tion. Another peculiar feature of this Manuscript is inconsistent 
use of dh instead of d. Intervocalic dh appears to be not so frequent 
as dh at the end of the final syllable, both after a long or short 
vowel. Also inconsistent is the use of the forms of the relative 

1 It is difficult to find whether the author alludes to the work, with the 
title of N urn'l- uluni, dealing with the subject, preserved in a defective copy 
in the British Museum (Or. 249), and recently published with a Russian 
translation by E. Bertels in Iran, vol. III, 1929, pp. 155-224. It is 
noteworthy that the author mentions nothing about Ahmad-i-Jam and his 
biographies which already existed at that time. 
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pronoun hi : hi and hi are used indiscriminately, and occasionally 
h, in the usual combination chumnh(i). The modal prefix mi- 
ls usually written separately from the verb, but hi- always together 
with it. It seems plausible that all these cases of inconsistency 
are due entirely to the scribe’s introducing in the process of trans- 
cription different usages, newer than those which were followed in 
the Manuscript from which he wrote the present copy. 

jj) c-5 tlfij ^ ) <3 >juv dJ ^ [ h 6v] 

/-$J ^ J ^ J? Kfr-*”** 1 ) J ) ^ j 1 & 3jjX y>3 ^ ^ 

^ j j 4 Oaav | j j u«J j j*-'* /ixx£ b J) 1 J 4 3^3 

yy 3 4 & 3^j ^ (.aauaah * 2 I &.Xw j3 

t*»3 /»j| L&lrW ^ U3!>*W ysX.AU j* J s?"** ^ 3 J * & l3 JiJ l*u y J) 3 

I j 6 /Xaw Lw (J L <■ ! b j <7^ I ^* w j jf w£°a1a. ^ taj 

^ ^ib j oj Uc /O tijpV ^LkLv j ) a ) jk 

) 3 ? Up* ^ ; Umj b; law ! Jxj I j 3 bo 1 3 j3 l-srV' 4 ' C>jf ^ ^ 

ci>bLba«> [ f. 7 ] jt |dj^ U) *saj;Lf ;UxA.b 

^j/9 er> 3 «#j Jlflil s+ZsSii yuZ> ^ jb*.* ^ Uak ^ 

P 9 cc 

2 S^&iLu/e oJ^ J3 3^3 

^ ^ ^rf ^ I -> tXi 3^3 of j 

3 j-2x 1} 4 cL& j «JU3 J* 3 jA ^ y' 3 y.X£ ! 3 j* 3 aaw ; ® ^XX^J ^-**0 

J ! U ] J* 4 3Xjj ) |»XA^jy* 

<xi j ) <xiw t jf pdiMtjj ^ LufLu^ j ^ 

2 /A. J j | c $ <SXj ^jg*> (XXXSif Um 4 [ ! du*v ULaZ. I y 3 ja. 

{yjz* 4 {J^ Lx. ^jl 4 0*^1 

^ cX3 j«* 4 33v i*/ 6 y, 2 U» j* cix<u»^ <*/ ,u v 

1 522 A. H./1128 A. D. 

2 The Coran, Chapt. LXXIV, 51. 

Here J&** 
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J i * jlc j f/ h I ajTy j»tUil;i^ 

} 1 ^Jac (j^ 1 ' ^ U/*^f U)Jf" 1 

cijjj ^ yb> y ^cXJ |4U^ yfe" ‘ Aw jftfe )y 

J 1 j] u^Jjf j) 0"*»*ia- J 

^OjU) |*4& (_fjbl fb? ^ u v^ 1 -* 

;! ‘a-S J'i u* y iS^-j ) usj} M jb T ti?Ul 
y fb<> b i _y 5 -*" ‘ f^J ij* u " f') u/° 

1_> U ‘ i y*ji jjyS tU *. y UUJJ tUa* l _y*" ‘ <i> bb”® b 

/aIc ^ y ylw : s-^i ^ t/* j 1 x ^" ^ ^ ^yt i_/ 1 

<i*> (jJjk * ^ia.]tii) y j^Lw!^ /A. J^i ^ jj) 1 

‘ p SUJ ) ^ jJLc yJU*^ ^.«aa- '->■•" «*** <sJy) ^ |*b> 

‘^jILuj ^y! Kj>&f ‘ i b*y ttib' ^s* 2 * 3 - ^b ‘> r 5^ w 

‘ y»^ ^Ij) j ;y l _ s " 4 '? {*■/ Jj^* j c^bo 

^Xj xJjJLT /J' oUl^j £iy I // u^^JjaL* ^IjUx-w jl j 

O" j )j{m jy» <~sy?° \^jf ~ *y^ )^ (J^ M l , <f b- tt) > 

j ^ (Xmv* J j t) y&y y y* tie*. [f 8] 

* » ii) j y? c) **y" j i y_y* ujT j 1 b? * b^ «j b j t> ^ 

^•Js ) ^ ly l (jjj I <y y» v-& <jy \_5^i y ^ us^ ^ y 

JZ)^ \/ f y y^*> jj; ur^y 

»y" (»rt tS^y"/ yi* .? 1 irS^y! )y^° y \S*y^y 

‘ f * y y 0 V ;iy ! ^5^ y> 

Uj y IjXw ^ ^ cLoJ jb yC«/ j! ^xl ^j-=^ ^ 

4 <!pb <jj/l ^0) ^ 1^ u>b u/)U^ J»b^ 

1 It is interesting that the scribe (or the author), systematically writes 

double yy in such case, cl f. 6, — b&hdrayt, gadayi ( ^j £ ! ^ 4 ^jgf ) )* 

2 The range of B&mu is situated to the North-East of Shiraz. 
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^y, I ^ A ^J^j 9 ujJ ) 4 1 ^ A*** ^ ) 3' 

&Jj | &$ ^ I y } I j 4 I (J^ l^(j I t'j? I j\ J& ta ) 

slf jU J3 ^ ^ e^T kbj Ah j3 /A. 

uS* J ] Ji*jt < — 0 Y* ^ ^fA 5 — O 1 ** ^ y* 

)c> 4 <5ju»j y^Jo ^jCJILw 3 sftiy j [f.8v] jJilgJ- 

Lc ^ao jj 3 ^ c ^ i Ai&v ) 3 r*>j c ^*x*S c>.^ <^3w 

dj^^* 4 \£^2k. ) di ) y }^ 3j^ax. Lmjfj tx^ 0 if (3 Lap' WL ‘ T 

jw J I .J 3 i* L*J ddLZ | 3 ^ 
w—JJ j jX^> ifc^o i£aw ^y> | * 3 j 6J& djjs° d 1 j£x<> fX&d ^y) 3 j> «|J t)J Lo> 

s di u> ^ 5 * j 3 j v j^* d U I 2 j 1 ^ I d ( ^- aw I j i 

33^ IdJU ^jX) Lj Jtj* )) jx ) 4 0^*! ! 

4 kS^ ! h^yf* J 4 3 f&X* ) j 04.CX j vj T dl> I j !j*w 

jl jUJ ^ 3j-*^i C>w**J^iX^o j! ^ 

4 |d# U (JfsA I ^ 4 <3*0 Ut t y lax. fy^* 

« **> 

if c U-w/ (J law ) djo I J 3 ^ ) <xil | ds *>^A \jf XL?* 

^ ) I £ j ) } d )y ^ 3 U 3 d ! jp d J 3 ! dxJ I j ! 

U-? ! ^ 3)^j! U-Jli-^I ^ Cl? Lo lj ; ^Ijii } J*l^» j }_f. 9 j 

3 Uj | U£.w I d l*Xax d j t S ci 4 ))) d ^5 3 Oww I if 3jj- 

jjt S*^ l^aw I J> 4 u5* 3jiy Cm/j O^tlc^ jUi V-S>5j 

^ 53 ; »T j (jj* 3 y ;Uus) ^ *3^ j 

ImJ {Jlyj 'f t*s j) y, hJ* ) ^ ^ ) 1 s^jf 3 if 3^y y d ^ < ^r h * 

*d«l < _r^y' d 5 ; j us*^ 1^5 \J’ J '' i \J 
A ^ 4 iS^J 3jy d^ dT 

d V J) 3 wjSwai ) d^F^ L yA/ U» 

July , 1930. 

1 560 A. BQ / 1164 5 A. D. 

a A similar miracle is narrated about an early Chisht! sbaykh. 



GERALD ATJNGIER’S REPORT ON BOMBAY. 

With an Introduction and Annotations 
By Sir Charles Fawcett. 

Introduction. 

Administration Reports are a marked feature of officialdom 
in India, and may indeed be described as the bane of life for tliose 
who have the duty of compiling or reviewing them. Against 
the trouble and expense of their production is, however, to be 
set off their utility for statistical and many other purposes ; and 
each of them generally contributes something to the stream of 
information culminating in the Report of the Moral, Material and 
Economic Progress of India, which must be one of the oldest 
“ Annuals ” in existence. In fact the origin of such Administration 
Reports lies in much greater antiquity than is generally known 
or suspected. 

It may almost be said to be coeval with the introduction 
of British rule in Bombay, the first English Colony in India, for 
the Instructions 1 issued in 1662 by King Charles II to Sir Abraham 
Shipman, as the Governor-Designate of the Island after it was 
handed over by the Portuguese, included a direction that he should 
“ from time to time, as often as opportunity can be had, give 
an account to us of the condition of our said Island and of the 
affairs and inhabitants thereof.” In the Public Record Office at 
London there are extant long letters of Sir Abraham’s successors, 
Humfrey Cooke and Sir Gervase Lucas in 1665 to 1667 regarding 
the state of Bombay and their administration of its affairs ; but 
it was not till after the transfer of Bombay to the East India 
Company in 1668 that we find a seasonal regularity in the submission 
of full and detailed accounts of the Island and its progress, which 
savours of the modern annual Administration Report. 

Sir George Oxenden, the first Governor under the Company, 
paid a short visit to Bombay in February 1669, and gave his main 

1 Public Record Office, C. 0. 77, VoL 49, folio 131, reprinted in Dr. 
Shafaat Ahmad Khan’s “ Anglo-Portuguese Negotiations ” etc. p. 524. 
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attention to the settlement of the military side of its government, 
which was then of supreme importance. He died in July 1669. 
His successor, Gerald Aungier, has been well called the “ true 
founder ”* of Bombay 1 . He spent a month there in the early part 
of 1670, in the course of which he dealt firmly with the serious 
dissensions that had broken out during Capt. Young’s Deputy 
Governorship, and laid the foundations of proper Civil and Judicial 
administration. But he was unable in that short period to carry 
out his extensive plans for the improvement of conditions on the 
Island, and his main work was done during his subsequent stay 
of over three years from June 1672 to September 1675. In the 
interval between his two visits, the Deputy Governor and his 
Council had failed to show anything like the energy that char- 
acterized Aungier. Their “ Consultation-Book ” was “ very thin ” 2 
and the Court of Directors complained of the “ very brief and 
unsatisfactory ” reports 3 4 submitted by them. The Court gave 
orders in March 1672 that “ for the future we doe expect and require 
a full and large Accompt of ” all affairs on the Island i . 
Aungier had the pen of a ready writer and needed no stimulus 
of this kind. He certainly gave the Court no reason to complain 
of any want of fullness or thoroughness in his reports and proceed- 
ings. In December 1672 he sent home a very long letter 5 , 
which he describes 6 as “ a large Account of your Island 
Bombay”, and introduced the novelty of attaching separate reports 
by each member of his Council as to his particular “ imployment ” 
(or portfolio, as we would call it now). 

Almost exactly a year later Aungier not only despatched 
the usual “ General Letter ” dealing at length with all current 
affairs affecting the company’s trade and welfare in Bombay and 
the various factories, over which he presided, but also “ humbly 

1 Sir William Hunter’s 46 History of British India,” Vol. II, p. 214; 
“ Keig win’s Rebellion ” by Ray and Oliver Strachey, p. 11. 

2 Factory Records, Bombay, Vo3. 6, p. 38 ; 0. C. 3722, p. 43. 

3 Letter Book. Vol. 4, p. 525. 

4 lb. p. 380. 

5 0. C. 3722. 

6 Factory Records, Bombay, Vol. 6, p. 63. 
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presented ” a Ml statistical and descriptive account 1 of the 
Island and its inhabitants, fortifications, system of government, 
trade resources, etc. In effect it is the earliest British Administra- 
tion Report relating to India. 

Though there are no less than three contemporary copies of it 
in the Records of the India Office, this report was not forthcoming 
in Bombay when Sir James Campbell prepared his <c Materials/ 5 
Vol, XXVI of the Bombay Gazetteer 2 . A transcript of it was, 
however, among the copies of documents that Miss E. Sainsbury 
made for the Bombay Government 3 , and Mr. S. M. Edwardes 
has used it in compiling his Gazetteer of the Town and Island of 
Bombay. Extracts from it (in which some liberties are taken with 
the actual text 4 ) are given at pp. 65—70 of volume II of this 
work, and those no doubt contain some of the salient and most 
interesting parts of the Report. But it appears that the whole of 
it has never been published ; and most writers on Bombay in the 
seventeenth century seem to be unaware of its existence. 

There are many good reasons for remedying this omission. 
It is contemporaneous with the first part of Dr. Fryer’s 5 well- 
known “ New Account of East India and Persia”, and is on many 
points more authoritative. Its publication will enable a com- 
parison to be made between the two accounts of Bombay, which 
will be useful to historians. The discussion it contains about 
the advisability of Reclamation from the Sea is of pertinent 
interest in view of recent developments in Bombay; and though 
the large part of the Report devoted to Fortifications has lost 
its old-time importance, it may help to throw further light on the 
former topography of Bombay and problems such as the history 

1 0. C. 3910. Dr. Da Cunha in The Origin of Bombay , B. R. A. S. 
Journal, 1900 Extra Number, says it resembles the Tombo or report made 
by Simao Botelho in 1554. A similar, though much shorter, Administration 
Report was submitted by the Deputy Governor, John Petit, in January 1677 
(App. E. to Keigwin's Rebellion). 

2 See Appendix A in Part L 

3 Gf. Home Misc. Vol. 50. 

4 These are, however, immaterial except in one instance mentioned 
in note 83 to the Report. 

5 Br. Fryer was one of the Company’s doctors from 1672 to 1681 
and was the medical officer in Bombay in 1673-75. 
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of the tunnel recently discovered under tlie site of the main- 
line terminus of the Gr. I. P. Railway. The portion which deals 
with offences against religion and morality, such as “ breach of 
the holy sabbath, prophanenesse, swearing, drunkennesse and 
other licentiousnesse ” gives a glimpse of the austerity and vigilance,, 
with which Aungier attempted to reform the English inhabitants 
of the Island. In short the Report well repays perusal. It is 
written in the dignified and forcible style that characterizes all 
his writings ; and though Anderson’s criticism 1 that he was 
too fond of religious phrases may be well founded, it must 
be remembered that this was characteristic of the time in which 
he lived. His comments have a ring of sincerity and evince the 
moderation and wisdom, which attracted the esteem of his con- 
temporaries. 

The annexed copy of his Report on Bombay in December 1673 
is taken verbatim from the transcript of O.C. 3910 contained in 
Vol. 50 of the Home Miscellaneous series in the India Office except 
for some slight alterations in the punctuation, made to bring it 
more into accord with modern usage. It has also been compared 
with the contemporary copies in any case where a doubt as to a 
name or other word has arisen. 


1 " The English in Western India,” p. 202. 



REPORT BY GERALD AUNGIER ON BOMBAY IN 
DECEMBER 1673. 

(N.B. — The references in the foot-notes are to the following books* 
unless otherwise stated : — 

Anderson,— The English in Western India. 

Campbell— Materials, &c., Bombay Gazetteer* Vol. 26. 

Doughs. — Bombay and Western India. 

Edwardes.-— Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island. 

Foster. — The English Factories in India* 1668-1669. 

Fryer. — A new account of East India and Persia (Hakluyt 
series, 1909.) 

Khan. — The Anglo-Portuguese Negotiations, relating to 
Bombay, 1660-1677. 

Malabari . — Bombay in the Making. 

Siraehey. — Oxford Historical Studies Vol. 6 ; Keigwin’s 
Rebellion. 

0. C.s, Letter-Books, and F.R.s, refer to records in the India 
Office). 

l$th December 1673. 

May it please your Honours, 

In this paper we humbly present unto you a seheame and 
Narrative of your Island Bombay wherein severall particulars 
wee treate of may seeme improper for a letter, yet they are not alto- 
gether unworthy your knowledge. 

The Island Bombay lyes in 18d : 40m : north latitude 1 
bounded on the North with the Island Salsett, on the East with 
the Island Caranjah 2 and the maine land of Decan, on the South 
with the high land of Chaul 3 , on the West with the Ocean. It 

1 The correct latitude is 18° 55 ' N. 

2 This island is no doubt specially referred to because of its then 
notoriety and importance, in view of the dispute between the Company 
and the Portuguese over the latter’s levy of custom dues at Thana and 
Caranjah on all boats passing there to or from Bombay. 

3 This was the nearest Portuguese possession on the coast to the South. 
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containes about 10 miles 1 in length and neare 4 in breadth. By 
the breaches and overflowings of the sea in severall places it seem.es 
to make four small Islands 2 in Spring tides, which at low water 
are passable for man or beast, to wit, one the Colleo 8 , or Old Woman’s 
Island 4 ; the second containing the Cassabem 5 or Paimero 
Grove of Bombay, the towne of Mazagon, Parel, Moihem 6 , Sion 

1 Fryer (1,177) in his description of Bombay gives the length as 8 
miles “taking in Old Woman’s Island.” Similarly, Humfrey Cooke’s 
report of 3rd March 1665 gives the length as 8 miles and the breadth as 5| 
(Khan 468). Aungier’s estimate is nearer Edwarde’s statement of the 
present dimensions as about 11 J miles long by 3 to 4 miles broad (I, p. 2). 

2 Ptolemy described Bombay as one of a group of seven islands 
(Heptanesia). Aungier reduces this number to four, by combining (1) 
Colaba and Old Womans’ Island, and (2) the three Islands containing (a) 
Bombay, (b) Mazagaon, and (c) Parel, Sion and Dharavi. 

3 Now known as Colaba. In 1672 it was acquired by the Company 
under Aungier’s Convention, where it is also styled “ Colio.” This name 
was probably derived from the Kolis or fishermen, who lived on it. 

4 This was the name given to the small island, which was the part 
of Colaba nearest to Bombay ; and it was commonly used to designate the 
whole of Colaba. “ Old Woman ” is supposed to be a corruption of the 
Arabic “ A1 Omani,” meaning the deep-sea fishers. 

5 This corresponds to the Portuguese “ Cazabe ” and Marathi 
“ Kasba,” i. e. the chief station or headquarters. Later on (p. 16) Aungier 
translates it into “ Shire.” 

6 This should be Mochem , which is the spelling of the place in two other 
copies of this Report in the India Office. It probably corresponds to Mucker , 
which is mentioned in Captain Gary’s rent rolls in connection with a 
ferry (Foster, 69, and the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 54, p. 4) and to Munckum , 
which was ordered to be fortified in June 1672 (F. R. Misc. II, 139) 
and where a guard-house was erected in 1682 (F. R. Bom. IX, 17; 
Strachey, 67). The name seems to have disappeared, and its exact situation 
is uncertain; but it is mentioned later on in Aungier’s report (n. 1, p .27) as 
adjacent to a ford, similar to those at Sion and Mahim. Again (n. 3, p. 22) men- 
tion is made of waste inundated ground bordering on Mochem and Sion, so that 
it was probably in the neighbourhood of Matunga, between which and Sion 
there was a large piece of inundated land as shown in old maps of Bombay 
such as Niebuhr’s of 1764 (Edwardes, I, 155), Captain Tate’s of 1829 and 
Murphy’s one of 1843 (Edwardes, 1, 162 ; Campbell Pt. Ill, p. 649). Edwardes, 
in fact, in his reproduction of this passage of Aungier’s report, has boldly sub- 
stituted Matunga for Mochem (III. p. 65). Fryer (i, 158 and 159) mentions 
Munckumbay as one of the seven islands in or about Bombay Harbour and 
as being to its north side. William Crooke says (Fryer, i, 158) that hitherto 
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and Daravee 1 ; .'. the third containing the Cassabem or Palmero 
wood of Ma him ; the 4th the Hilly Island of Yeroly 2 . The 
sea by the said breaches hath eaten up about one third 3 and that 
the best and richest part of the Island, which yet by industry, 
and some charge is recoverable and would prove of great advantage 
and security to the whole. 4 

The aire according to the severall seasons of the yeare is equal 
to that of Surat and Broach, which are esteemed the most salubrious 
places of all India, and exceeds that of the Portuguese Country 
on the maine 5 . 



no satisfactory explanation of Munchumbay has been found, but the 
similarity of name points to its connection with this Mocliem or Munchum. 
A variant of the name was Mochimbo, as is shown by an order of 22nd 
January 1673 that the “ passages,” or ferrying rights, of Mochimbo and Sion 
should be auctioned. (F. R, Bom. I, 16). This explains the affix <£ bay ” 
which Fryer has added to Munchnm, probably on the analogy of Trombay or 
Trumbay, which was called Trumba by Humfrey Cooke (Khan, 469) and 
Turumba by Simao Botelho (Edwardes, I, 31, n. 3). 

Fryer, therefore, probably used the name to denote the northern 
portion of Bombay, containing Sion and Mahim, as well as Munchum. And 
is it not possible that Matunga is a corruption of Munclmmgaon (village) 
by a phonetic substitution of 6 i ’ for ‘ I put this suggestion forward, 
as Edwardes says (I, 29) that “ no trustworthy origin of the name Matunga 
has yet been discovered.” 

“ Since writing the above, I have come across an entry in a Bombay 
Account book (Journal) p. 11, dated 1st August 1722, which mentions ‘ the 
low grounds about the villages Mantug n , Sion, Vadala and Cassaby.’ The 
name Maniugaon distinctly favours the above suggestion, both by the 4 n ’ 
preceding the ‘ V which corresponds to the * w * of Munchum and by the 
termination 4 gaon ’ instead of 4 ga 

1 Dharavi, between Mahim and Riva Fort. 

2 Worli. 

3 Fryer (i, 175) puts the loss of land at 40,000 acres ; but this seems 
an excessive estimate. A survey of 1673 put the loss at about 473 acres 
(F. R. Mise. II, 87, 88), but this was probably confined to the 4 Great 
Breach.’ 

4 This suggestion is amplified and discussed later on (pp. 22-24). 

6 The experience of Aungier and his colleagues was necessarily very 
limited. By “ the Portuguese Country on the maine ” is meant the neigh- 
bouring territories of Bassein, Thana and Bandra, which the Portuguese 
acquired (with Bombay and Mahim) in 1534. 
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The monzoon or winds generally ruling are the North East 
and South West, which divide the years between them. The 
No. east monzoon raignes from October to the end of March, the 
So. west from Aprill to the end of September, yet in the month of 
Aprill and May as also in August and September the winds are 
very variable, and [there are] often calmes and violent gusts, 1 
which renders those months subject to chronlcall and dangerous 
diseases, as well among the Natives as Europeans 2 . 

The Seas are navigable ten months in the yeare, to wit, from 
August to May inclusive ; the raines begin often in May but sett 
not in violently till June and then continue to the end of September 
with frequent intermission of fair weather ; after the intermission 
of the first raines in May or June and after their totall ceasing in 
October, the aire and water are unwholesome, by reason of the 
crude pestiferous vapours exhaled by the violent heat of the sun 
into the aire and vermin created in the wells and tanks, which 
renders those months most sickly to the Inhabitants, and especially 
to the Europeans. 

The ground though generally stony is by the laborious industry 
of the Inhabitants made very fertile and would bring forth all 
sorts of graine which India affords, but the Husbandmen finding 
their greatest profit to arise from rice and coconutts have employed 
as it were all the land therein ; it produceth all sorts of trees for 
timber and fruit, all sorts of plants, roots and vegetables necessary 
for the use of man for sustenance, health, pleasure or profit, as 
successfully and in as great abundance as any part of India, which 
we have experimented by a garden 3 raised this yeare neare the 
■Castle, the produce whereof doth sufficiently evidence the fruit- 
fuilnesse of the soile. 

1 Aungier no doubt refers to the sudden storms known as 
Elephantas.” 

2 On the other hand Dr. Bird, then Chirurgeon at Bombay, in a 

report to Aungier in 1673 (0. 0. 3730) attributed the great mortality 
in Bombay mainly to the “ irregularity and intemperance ” of the English- 
men, coupled with a complete disregard of the commonest precautions in 
illness. , 

3 Cf. Fryer’s description (i, 165) of the garden attached to the manor- 
house of the " Lady of the Island,” Donna Ignez de Miranda, on the spot 
where the Arsenal now stands behind the Town Hall. 
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The water neare tlie Sea is somewhat brackish, but otherwise 
very sweet, and as wholesome as that of Surrat, or any other part 
in India. 

The Island for better order’s sake is divided into two small 
Shires, to wit, Bombay and Mahim . 1 

The Shire of Bombay conteines the Island Colleo, the townes 
of Bombay and Mazagon and Parell, with the severall Parishes 
of Pallo 2 , Deirao 3 , Gregon 4 and Vail 5 and Mochein®. The 
Shire of Mahim conteines the towne of Mahim, Sion, Daravee and 
Verlee, with the severall parishes of Salvacaon 7 , St. Miehahl 8 
&c. Precincts. 

The Townes of Bombay and Mahim 9 are very populous by 

1 Bombay was divided into the same two cazabes in the Portuguese 
time, but the distribution of villages, etc., differed (see Edwards, Rise of 
Bombay, p. 72), For instance Parel is here placed in the Bombay Sub- 
division, whereas it more naturally appears in the Mahim Sub-division in 
the Portuguese arrangements and in the division of the Island for jurisdic- 
tional purposes under the orders of 2nd February 1680, cited by Malabar i, 
p. 146. 

2 Now known as Apollo. It is also mentioned in Aungier’s convention 
as one of the boundaries of the Island Colio. The derivation of the name is 
undetermined (Edwardes, I, p. 25). 

3 This may be identical with Derong, which is mentioned by Burnell, 
who commanded Dongri, Fort and wrote in 1710. 

4 Girgaon. 

6 This is probably Gavel (spelt Cavell or Cavall by Burnell), one ot 
the original settlements of Koli fishermen, who were converted to Christian- 
ity during the era of Portuguese rule (Edwardes, I, p. 38). 

6 This is probably a mistake for Moehem, which is the way in which 
the name is written in one of the three copies in the India Office. The fact 
that it is given as a parish of Pare! supports the suggestion in foot-note 8 
that it was in the neighbourhood of Matunga. Gary’s Rent-rolls (Foster, 
69) also placed “ Mucher ” between Matunga and Pare!. 

7 This was named after the Church of Nossa Senhora da Salvag.ao 
at Dadar, which was built in 1596 and repaired in 1858 (Edwardes, III, p. 
250). 

8 The church of St. Michael in Mahim also still exists and is said to 
have been built about 1540 (Edwardes, II, p. 36). 

9 Mahim is said to have been formerly the name of the whole Island 
and the place where the King’s Court was kept in the time of its Mahommedan 
rule (see Khan p. 531). A custom-house was established there both under 
Portuguese and English rule. 
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Merchants, tradesmen and artificers of all sorts, being the chiefe 
ports of Trade, which by the conflux of Inhabitants and Strangers 
sensibly encreaseth through God’s great blessing, notwithstanding 
the notable discouragement of the warr 1 ; the other townes and. 
Parishes are well inhabited but not populous as the former. 

The people and Inhabitants on the Island may be reduced 
to the following heads, to wit, Christians, Moors , 2 Gentries . 3 
Under the Christian name are conteined Catholics of the English 
church, and catholics of the Roman church, the former in the true 
light, free use and enjoyment of the evangelical! blessing, if their 
lives and practice were answerable thereunto; of these there are 
very few insomuch that their number is even despicable, but we 
hope that God will encourage your hearts to plant and strengthen 
your hopefull Island with a more plentifull Colony of English, for 
its greater security, increase of Trade and promoting of the true 
religion ; the latter though very numerous, yet most of them blacks, 
unhappy in the blindness wherewith their Priests enchant them, 
poore yet contented in their way. The English are employed in 
Trade and the Militia, the other Christians are occupyed chiefly 
in planting of the ground ; some few in trade and too many of them 
as Souldiers in your garrison, for pure want of English protestants, 
to keep watch and defend the Island, to our noe mean trouble 
continuall care and insecurity. The romish Christians have fine 
faire churches on the Island, the English not one as yet, but we 
are intended by God’s blessing to build one soe soon as we have 
your order, and soe soon as the warr will give us leave . 4 

1 Aungicr must here refer to the war between Aurangzebe and Shivaji 
rather than the Dutch war of 1672-4. The latter only affected the ** conflux 
of inhabitants ” on rare occasions like that of the threatened attack of a 
Dutch fleet in February 1673. 

2 Mahommedans. The term came from the Portuguese, whose contact 
in the Peninsula had been with the Musulmans of Mauritania, and conse- 
quently called all Mahommedans Mouros (Hobson- Jobson, 581). 

3 Hindus. The word is a corruption of the Portuguese Gmiio , a 
Gentile or heathen, which they applied to the Hindus in contra-distinction 
to the Mouros or Moors ( Hobson- Jobson, 367). 

4 The foundations of this Church, which is the present Cathedral, 

were laid under Aungier’s directions, but for want of sufficient funds the 
building was not completed till 1718. For a detailed account see App. T> 
to Keigwin's Rebellion . ' 
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Among the Moors are severall Sects and Casts, differing 
accor ding to their Nation from whence they come ; they are not 
very n um erous as yet hut sensibly increased. Some few old 
Inhabitants are employed in the lands and others doe buy posses- 
sions ; most are employed in Trade, supplying the Island with 
provitions, going to Sea in ships and other vessells as lascars or 
marines, haberdashers of small wares, weavers, tayiors, bakers, 
smiths, and other handycrafts, very useful and indispensably 
necessary to the Island. The Moors have two places of their 
worship, one at Bombay , 1 the other at Mahim , 2 which latter is 
the tomb of one of their famous Peers or Saints there buried, much 
frequented in the month of October by pilgrimages made thereunto, 
as well by the natives as by all the Inhabitants of the neighbouring 
parts, who come thither without armes, or if they bring any, they 
are secured during their stay, being five days, when a publique 
faire is kept at Mahim to the improvement of trade, during which 
time strict guards are kept at said place. Under the name of 
Gentues axe severall casts, to wit, Banyans, Brahmaines, Purvoos , 3 
Sinays , 4 Bandareens , 5 Corumbeens , 6 Coolys , 7 &c. These are 
very numerous in their respective casts and increase dayly in respect 
of the liberty they have in the exercise of their persuasions (either 
totally denied or much restrained in other parts). Of these the 
Brahmines are employed in the offices of the Gentue Idolatry and 
some of them in Trade ; the Pourvoos are farmers of lands and 
receivers of rents ; the Banyans are solely taken up with trade, 
either for themselves or Brokers for others ; the Sinays employ 

1 This was probably the original Jama Mosque of Bombay, which 
was situated near Dongri Fort (Edwardes, III, p. 311). 

2 This is the well-known shrine of the Muhammadan Saint Makhtum 
Fakih Ali Paru, who died in 1431. The annual fair is still as frequented 
as it was in Aungier’s time. It is held from the 13th to the 22nd of the 
Musalman month of Madar, and though originally fixed in the cold season 
passes through the various months of the year (Edwardes, III, p. 303). 

3 Prabhus, 

4 Shehm;.b^ 

5 Bhandaris. ; ^ 

€ Kunbis. 

7 Kolis. The term Cooly appear to be derived from this race or 
caste in Western India (Hobson-Jobson 249). 
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themselves in lands and also in trade ; the Corumbeens are tillers 
and movers of lands as well the rice as the Coconuts ; 
the Bandareens are occupied about the Toddy trees, 1 selling toddy 
[and] .distilling Arrack, called Phoole rack, 2 which yields the 
Company a considerable revenue; they are also good soldiers, 3 
stout, faithfull and lovers of the English- The Coolys are the 
generall fishermen of the Island, yielding a good revenue to the 
Company, and other useful and indispensible services ; these are 
as it were the Company’s slaves, hardy unwearied labourers and 
lovers of the English, the better sort of them employing themselves 
in trade and growing rich thereby. Of the Gentue cast are many 
handicraftmen, goldsmiths, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
turners, weavers, bakers, &c., of whome the greater plenty there 
is the more will the Island flourish. The Gentues have three 
places of their worship, one at Bombay, 4 one at Mahim, 5 the 
other at Balkaser 6 whither they goe to Pilgrimages and wash on 
certein solemn dayes but not often. There is also another cast 
of people called Percees, 7 which are those who Hieing the cruilty 
of their 8 first promoteers (of) the Mahometen religion in Persia, 

1 Palmyra or Palm tree?. 

2 Edwardes (Gazetteer, IT, 66) translates this as Mhowra spirit; 
but did mhowra trees grow in Bombay then any more than now ? It seems 
more probable that it is the strongest distillation from toddy mentioned 
under its corruption 4w Fool’s Rack ” in Hobson- J obson, 356. 

3 The Commissioners who took over Bombay from Captain Young in 
1669 stated that there were 38 Bhandaris, “each paying one seraphin per 
mensem and obliged to serve as armed soldiers at their own costs and charges.” 
(Foster, 246). Again Aungier in his General letter of 21st December 1672 
(O. C. 3722) wrote that “their duty is that 30 of them dayiie are to waits 
at the Fort to attend armed at your Governor or Deputy Governor’s order,” 
the only cost being “ one Coate of Perpetuanas yearly for each man.” 

4 This was probably the original shrine of Mumba Devi, from which 
Bombay is believed to take its name, and which is known to have stood near 
the Phansi Talao or Gallows Pond, a site now included in the enclosure of 
the Victoria Station (Edwardes, I, p. 21 and III, p. 357). 

5 There is no information as to the identity of this shrine. 

6 The temple of Walkeshwar, the “ Sand Lord,” built about 1000 A.D. 

Edwardes, III, p. 359). " ■ 

7 Parsis. • v: ; i A ■ 'b' -/S;. : A-v 

3 Sic. In the other two copies the words are more correctly given as 
the first promoters of.” 
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settle themselves in India, where they enjoy their old rights and 
customs unmolested, their religion being very ancient left them by 
their great prophet Zertusht , 1 differing from all others in these 
parts of the world. They are an industrious people and ingenious 
in trade, therein they totally employe themselves ; there are at 
present but few of them, but we expect a greater number haveing 
gratified them in their desire to build a bureing place for their dead 
on the Island . 2 

All provisions and sustenance necessary for life are procureable 
at Bombay, to wit, all sorts of corne and graine for man and beast ; 
there is beife, mutton, veal, lamb, porke, henns, ducks, geese, 
fish, &c., very good in their kind and sufficient quantitys to be 
gott ; but not all the produce of the Island itselfe, the greatest 
part being brought in from the neighbouring maine and Islands, 
for the people are soe much increased since the English settled 
thereon that its owne product doth not feed halfe the inhabitants ; 
and indeed what Colony, Plantation, Citty or mart of trade is* 
there in the world that more or less doth not need the assistance 
and commerce with f orraigne parts for its supply, even in necessarys 
for life, as well as those for pleasure, pride or luxury. The famous 
and plentiful Cittys of London and Amsterdam, cannot well maintain 
themselves without it, much less the poore and narrow limited 
Island Bombay, yet as poore and narrow limited as it is, we are 
bold to affirme that if all the wast over flowen grounds were recover- 
ed (which is certainly feasible) and well manured, there would in 
few years by God’s blessing b% rice and other graine, sufficient to 
maintaine the Inhabitants, were they double the number they now 
are, and that without helpe from forraigne parts ; and for other 
provisions there will never be want soe long as we have peace with, 
our neighbours. Only this is observable, and not to be wondered 
at, that as the people enerease soe provisions grow proportionable 
deare, which we find by daily experience, all sorts of provisions 
being double the price they were formerly, and will yet grow dearer 

1 Zoroaster. 

8 On the 3rd October 1873 Aungier and his Council granted a petition 
of the Parsi inhabitants of the Island to be given a piece of ground on Malabar 
Hill, on which to build a tomb (F, R. Bombay Vol. 1, 91). This is presumably 
the oldest of the seven Towers of Silence or dahhnm , cj. Edwardes, 111,389. 
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and dearer every yeare as the Island increaseth in trade/ which 
we pray may not be displeasing unto yonx Honours, for though 
you will find the expense of house keeping great in your bookes, 
yet we hope also that you will find your publick Revenue and trade 
increased to a greater proportion and advantage. 

Now as to the said wast grounds above mentioned, it is neces- 
sary that your Honours be satisfied, where they lye, what extent of 
ground there is, what probability there is of recovering them, what 
the charges thereof will amount to, what proffitt will accrew 
thereby. These wast grounds lye in severall places by means of 
three breaches, which the Sea hath made in the Island ; whereof 
one very large the other two smaller. Your Surveyor Colonel 
Herman Bake 2 hath drawn a large map of your Island with 
great paines, care and ingenuity, wherein you will find the said 
places marked and measured for your greater satisfaction. 3 The 
greatest breach is marked with and lyes between the 

point of Gregon or Balkasser hill, and the southermost point of 
Veroly, 4 conteining about 750 geometrical! paces in breadth at 
the place where the sea enters between the two hills ; 5 the ground 

1 This prophecy has been amply fulfilled ; and even as early as 1683 
Captain Keigwin complained of the great rise in prices of provisions, see 
Keigwin?s Rebellion, 74 , 75 . 

2 Col. Bake was a German, who was granted a passage in one of the 
Company’s ships to Surat in 1670 (Court Minutes of Jan. 11th, 1670). In 
1671 Aungier appointed him Engineer and Surveyor for Bombay. He 
married an Englishwoman on the Island (O.C. 3760). He was personally 
heard by the Court regarding the feasability of Reclamation in Bombay in 
1675 (Letter-Book, VoL 5, 262). He died suddenly in 1676 after his return 
to India. 

3 It was explained in a subsequent letter that, owing to Col. Bake 
having fallen ill, this map was not ready. (O.C. 3910). This also explains 
the blanks in this part of the Report. 

4 Between Girgaon or Walkeshwar Hill and the southern point 
of Worli Island, Le., at Mahalakshmi, The great extent of this breach can 
be seen from the Plan at p. 78 of Keigwin? s Rebellion. 

& The blocking of this breach was first suggested by Sir George Oxenden 
in November 1668 (Foster, 78) ; but the reclamation was not carried out 
until the Hornby Vellard was constructed. Edwardes’ Gazetteer (II, p. 121) 
says this was during the administration of Governor Hornby (1771-84), but 
according to Douglas {Bombay and Western India, i, 140) it was built 
about 1752, some twenty years before Hornby’s time. The work was in 
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overflowen and swallowed up by this breach, conteins 
The second breach is marked and lyes between the 

norther point of Veroly hill and Mahim, &c., paces in breadth ; 
the ground overflowen by this breach conteines . The 

third breach is marked and lyes between Mahim and 

Daravee, &c., paces in breadth ; the ground overflowen by this 
breach ; all which you may please to observe in the 

said map, where they are exactly layd downe. Now as to the 
probability of recovering this ground and stopping all said breaches, 
we never yet heard or observed it to be doubted by any but that 
it may be by industry effected, but as to the computation of the 
charge and the proffitts thereby to accrew, the opinions have been 
various, as generally it happens in such cases according to the 
different sentiments and projections of those who pretend to 
knowledge in such publick works. Wherefore to search and examine 
the matter more exactly and to the end your Honours may have 
a more ample account from the union and concurrence of many 
judgments, your President hath thought good to appoint 15 Com- 
missioners, consisting of all the members of your Councell and 
others the most able and intelligent persons in your service, to 
serveigh the said breaches, to drawe an account of what charge 
must be laid out in darning them up, and also to calculate what 
(the) proffltt and Revenue of said lands will amount to when fully 
recovered in order to answere and restore the said charge, what 
benefitt will arise to the publick good thereby, together with what 
damage or prejudice may succeed to other parts of the Island where 
the Sea may probably make a new breach ; l touching all which 
particulars wee humbly referr your Honours to the report of the 
said Commissions accompanying these ; 2 where also you will 
read there since touching another parcel! of wast overflowen ground 
bordering upon Moehem 3 and Sion, w T hich is also recoverable with 

fact going on for very many years before its completion, and Campbell 
gives the long period of 1680-1780 for its building (Bom, Oaz., VoL 26, 
Ft. Ill, 648). 

1 This must have been the first of the numerous Committees assembled 
in Bombay to consider the subject of Reclamation. 

* This was in fact not forwarded, as it was delayed by Col. Bake’s 
illness (O.C, 3910). 

3 See foot-note 6, page 13. 
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like expence ; and when yon have thoroughly weighed the charge 
and profitts of the whole, we humbly referr it to your wisdome to 
resolve and to strengthen us with your orders touching the following 
particulars — 

1$. — Whether the designes be worth undertaking or noe. 

2nd. — If to be undertakeing (as we hope it will appere) whether 
you will please to engage them and be at the whole 
charge thereof yourselves, or whether you will leave 
it to another, whether your servants or freemen or 
inhabitants who may be willing to raise a common 
stocke at their owne charge (and) RIsigo 1 to carry 
on said designe, they enjoying the whole profitt 
thereof, paying only quit rent to the Company, 

If your Honours demand our oppinion touching these motions 
we humbly answer to the first, that we judge the designe as feasible, 
and worth the undertaking, for whereas we observed that the people 
by reason of the warr were disheartened and thinking of securing 
their Estates abroad, your President, 2 Mr. Gray 3 and Capt. 
Shaxton, 4 out of their zeale to the public good, and to let -the people 
see how little we concerne ourselves for any attempt from the 
Enemy, were determined to undertake the recovery of a parcell 
of about 500 acres, as you will finde in our Consultation books ; 
and its also marked in the map before mentioned, hut the Siddy's 
fleet falling just at the time into Negotan 5 Bay, from whence the 
labourers were to come, hindered the designe ; nor shall we now 

1 Italian for risk. The more usual form of the word in English was 
risgo. 

2 Gerald Aungier. 

3 Matthew Gray. He was Secretary to the Council at Surat from 1659 
to 1669, and Deputy Governor of Bombay for about six months in 1670. 
Since then he had been serving as a Member of the Surat Council. 

4 Capt, J ohn Shaxton was sent out by the Company in 1 671 to command 
the garrison troops at Bombay, and became Deputy Governor of Bombay 
in December 1672. In August 1674 he was suspended on a charge of 
fomenting mutiny among the troops, and was convicted of some of the 
charges against him at a trial held in November 1674. He was then sent 
home, but died shortly after his arrival. 

5 Nagothna, Aungier in October 1673 had reported to the Company 
that the Siddi designed to build a Fort on a little island in the Nagothna 
River to harrasa Bombay {O.C. 3872). 
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enter upon it till we know your pleasure, for the tearmes are some- 
what to hard, in respect of the quarter part payable at the end of 
40 years. 

To the Second we answere that, if the designe be profitable, 
why should not the Company undertake it rather then others, for 
5 tis certain that except the honourable Company doe undertake 
and be at the charge either for the whole or the greatest part 
themselves, the great and maine breaches will never be made up ; 
for none in India are able, or will be willing to deposit soe great 
a summe of money to be laid out for such a worke ; but if it be 
left to freemen or inhabitants, &c., they will only undertake to 
recover some few small parcells, which will not cost much charge, 
leaving the maine designe totally unaffected. These are our 
present thoughts of the whole matter, and we pray God direct 
your Honours in your Councells and determinations thereon. 1 

As to the trade of Bombay, though our generall letter treats 
somewhat of it, yet we shall here also discourse thereon, what it 
was, what it is at present, and what hopes we have of its improve- 
ment hereafter. 

The Trade of Bombay before the English settlement was very 
inconsiderable, consisting only of coconuts and cai.ro, 2 which 
then yielded very little, during the time ’twas managed by the 
King’s Governor it increased not much, but when your Honours 
happy Government was established trade began to take root and 
spring out, and spread its branches to forreigne parts. At present 
a very industrious and gainfull trade is driven by the Country 
merchants to Surat, Broach, Oambaya and Gogo, as also to Dabull, 55 
Kelsey, 4 Rajapore 5 and Goa, to Mocha, Persia, Scinda 6 Bussora, 

1 Aungier’s advice was well founded, as shown by the history of Recla- 
mation in Bombay. But the Company was naturally disinclined to embark on 
the large expenditure involved, and in 1675 and 1676 they merely authorized 
private persons undertaking the work (Letter Book, Vol. 5, pp, 259, 262.) 

2 Coir. 

3 Dabhol, a port in the Ratnagiri District. 

4 Kelshi, about 15 miles north of Dabhol. 

6 Rajapur in the Ratnagiri District. A factory was established here, 
but was given up prior to 1671 and was not re-established till after the 
treaty with Shivaji in 1674 (Anderson, 164, 5). 

* Sind. There had for a long time been considerable trade with 
Sind, and there was a factory at Tatta for about 30 years till 1662. 
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•with salt, coconuts, cairo, beetlnut, rice, elephant's teeth 1 bought 
from Mosambique, broad cloth, lead, sword blades and some other 
Europe goods, of which latter there is greater consumption then 
formerly ; of Europe goods were disposed last year in Bombay 
600 peeces of broad cloth, 3000 maunds lead, all the Perputuanes 2 
and serges, all the sword blades ; which goods though they yield 
little or noe profitt, yet ’tis a good beginning and foundation laid 
for a future profitable Trade. This yeare we hope to put off yet 
greater quantity of Europe goods, if we are not disturbed by the 
warr with the Dutch, and more by continued disiention between 
the Mogull and Sevagee, who (though prosecuted by Sea and Land) 
by his policy and courage maintaines himselfe valiantly and grows 
dayly more and more powerfull ; but in the meantime all trade 
is in a manner obstructed both by Sea and Land by reason of the 
Armys and Fleets abroad on both sides, so that though we labour 
with great difficultyes, yet blessed be God your Island increaseth 
by little and little. Now the great hope we have of improvement 
of this trade hereafter is in respect to a greater consumption of 
Europe goods and the procureing of considerable quantitys of 
goods and druggs proper for the Europe markets, to effect which 
we are endeavouring all wayes possible to open a secure way of 
trade to the Island (from) Cittyes of Decan, to wit, Juneer, 3 
Orungaband, 4 Raybag, 5 Hubily, 6 Vizapore, 7 which when we shall 
bring to effect (for we trust God's blessing will in time assist us 
therein) we doubt not but to put of near as great a quantity of 
Europe commoditys in Bombay and the neighbouring parts as we 

1 This was then a common expression for ivory, and corresponds 
to the Sanskrit ibha-danta and Hebrew shen-habbin, appearing in the 
passage in I Kings, X, 22, about Solomon getting “ ivory and apes and 
peacocks ” from Ophir. 

2 A kind of woollen twilled cloth much exported from England to the 
East in the seventeenth century (Hobson- Jobson, 699.) 

3 Junnar in the Poona District. 

4 Aurangabad. 

5 A village now in the Kolhapur State. It was formerly a trade- 

centre for pepper (cf. Foster’s English Factories in India , 1665-60, 
pp. 234,246). ' 

6 Hubli. 

7 Bijapur. 
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doe in Surat, and that without interfering with or lessening the 
consumption of said goods in Surrat ; and also to procure from said 
places sufficient quantity's of cloth and drugs proper for Europe 
as will lade 3 or 4 good ships a yeare. We also designe when we 
have peace to drive a good trade to Mocha, Persia, Bussora, Sincla 1 
and Patan, 2 and the Maldivaes and Malabar Coast, from whence 
we shall be supplied with mirrh, aloes, olibanum, 3 coho 4 seed> 
tinkall, 5 sena, 6 red earth, 7 carmania 8 wool, putchock, 0 skines* 
corryes, 10 pepper and Cordamons 11 and other goods proper for 
Europe and the South Seas, and that at as cheape and rather 
cheaper rates then they cost you in Surrat ; but this will be a work 
of time, patience and industry, assisted by the divine blessing, 
which we pray may never faile our just and upright endeavours and 
cares in your service. 

In the next place we shall treat of the natural strength or 
weakness of the Island in respect of its defence and security against 
a forreigne enemy. 

The Island Bombay lying low and the Sea having made many 
Bays and inlets there into, renders it open and insecure to the 

1 Sind ; see note 6, page 24. 

a This may be Patan in the Baroda State, but the context makes it 
more probable it was outside India. Possibly it refers to Patani in Java 
where the Company had a factory till 1623, or more probably to Patani 
in the Malay Peninsular on the Gulf of Siam, which was then a “staple port 
for Surat shipping ” (Capt. Hamilton’s “ New Account of the East Indies,” 
Argonant Press edition of 1930, Vol. II, 84). 

3 An aromatic gum resin, formerly used as a medicine, but now 
chiefly as incense. 

* Coffee. Fryer also calls it Coho or Cokor. 

5 Borax from Persian linJcar (Hobson- Jobson t 923). 

6 Senna. 

7 Bed ochre. 

8 Carmania was the name of an ancient province on the Persian Gulf. 

9 The fragrant root of the plant Costus, a product of the Himalayas 
in the vicinity of Kashmir (Hobson- Jobson, 744). 

10 Cowries. These were at one time imported into England in 
considerable quantities for use in the African slave trade (Hobson- Jobson , 270) 

11 Cardamoms. 
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invasion and assaults of any forreigne enemy, that can by his power 
make himself e master of the Sea ; besides which there are three much 
more dangerous places, to wit, fords or shoales in the river or arm 
of the Sea which encompasseth the Island, by which horse and men 
may passe to the Island on foote at low water. One of these 
places is at Mochem, 1 the second at Sion, the third at Mahim ; 
those of Mochem and Mahim are more difficult and dangerous to 
be passed, the river being there large and wide and full of mud, 
but that at Sion is easily fordable, being sandy and a little distance 
over, which is the reason that a small watch is constantly kept 
there to prevent the souldiers or other male contents 2 and fugitives 
from running away, notwithstanding which, we cannot totally 
prevent it. Now your Honours may please to remember that some 
proposalls have bin formerly made you, that all the said inlets and 
landing places, which are about 12 in number, might be fortified 
in order to render the Island more secure ; but we give no such 
advise, for having viewed and seriously considered all the said 
places, round the Island, we judge such a designe unnecessary 
being of a vast charge, and when done would require more souldiers, 
gunns and ammunition to maintaine then ever we shall be able 
to spare ; and in such case the places soe fortified would prove more 
advantageous to an enemy then to us, so that we have totally laid 
aside those ^thoughts ; only at Mahim and Sion we judge it highly 
necessary that small platforms be raised of earth, 3 with a line or 
parapet and guard houses to shelter our men, which will be finished 
with no great charge, nor will require much expence of men or 
ammunition to maintain. We intend alsoe in the river or fords of 
Mahim and Sion to sinke some quantityes of sharpe craged stones, 
some pieces of old timber stuck with spikes and nailes, and to 
have a good number of crows feet and spik balls in readiness to gall 
either horse or foot that shall endeavour to pass those fords, which 
together with your small frigatts and boats well manned, will we 
trust be sufficient to prevent the sudden surprize of any enemy’s 

1 See note 6, page 13. 

2 Malcontents. 

8 Edwardes in his extracts from the Report (Gazetteer, G, p. 67) 
wrongly turns this into “ platforms . . * have been raised . * f 
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landing in said places. 1 Now we have greater apprehension of 
danger from an Europe enemy then from any of our Indian neigh- 
hours. As to the latter we resolve never to quarrel with them, 
hut rather to endeavour an universal! peace with all the princes 
of India, for soe your policy and interest requires for the better 
carrying on of your Trade ; and though many times by meanes 
of violent seizures, confiscations, plunderings and depredations 
of your Estate, and unjust obstruction of your laudable commerce, 
we may have occasion of controversy with some of our neighbours, 
yet we hold it greater prudence to accommode such differences 
peacably if possible rather than to fall into an open warr or hostility ; 
and as to an Europe enemy we will endeavour to strengthen 
ourselves the best we can and trust that God’s good providence 
will protect us and that you will please in your great wisdome to 
supply us with men and arms sufficient to oppose them. 

The Castle of Bombay when finished will be of great strength 
and security to the Towne and to the whole Island. It lies upon 
a neck of land conveniently laid between two Bays ; it is a 
quadrangular fort, whereof three points command the port, and 
the two small Bays ; the fourth with two of the others commands 
the Towne, and the plaine before the Castle. It is of a small 
circumference and irregularly built, through the ignorance of the 
Engineers who drew the line and laid the foundation at first, the 
longest curtaine to landward being not above 58 paces, but It 
is very strong and being small will require fewer men to maintaine 
it. The wall in height to landward is 27 feet, in breadth 25 feet, 
consisting of an outward and inward wall of stone and a terepheene 2 
of earth ; the two curtaines or platforms to seaward are in height 
about 20 feet, in breadth 42 feet, on which may be mounted about 
36 pieces of ordnance, besides those on Bastions. Three Bastions 
are already finished, sufficiently strong and capacious, on which are 
mounted 50 pieces of ordnance, in compleat and well made carriages 

1 It was off Mahim that the Dutch fleet in February 1673 threat- 
ened a landing (O.C. 3760) and precautions there were naturally thought 
advisable. Five other guard-houses were erected in 1681-82. (Keigtvirfs 
Rebellion, 67). 

2 Terreplein. This denoted the upward surface of a rampart behind 
the parapet, on which the guns are mounted. 
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besides those on the platformes ; the other Bastion to seaward 
will not be finished till next yeare for want of materialls, soe that 
when the Fort is compleated there will be 40 gunns ready mounted 
thereon. 1 Within the fort there are powder roomes sufficient to 
conteine 2,000 barrells of powder with shott and other ammunition 
necessary, together with convenient Armorys, Granarys for corne, 
flesh, fish, bisquet and other stores necessary for life. About the 
middle or centre of the Fort is the Governor’s house, built formerly 
by the Portugalls but was burned by the Arabs of Muscat when 
they surprized and tooke the Island from the Portugese in anno 
1661 ; 2 soe that when the English tooke possession of the Island 
there was little more than the Walls left, 3 but since it came into 
the Company’s hands it hath bin much repaired. The front is 
faire and beautifull enough, but the roomes within are not soe well 
contrived as we could wish either for lodging or other accommoda- 
tion, yet by degrees we are endeavouring to render it more and more 
capacious, for roonxe is much wanted in it for many necessarys 
which time will supply. 4 Under the Walls are raised lodgings for 
the souldiers with Corps duguard, &c. One grosse error committed 
by the Engineers who drew the first line of the Fort, was in not 
taking in the faire and large tanke or spring of fresh water now 
without the wall about 100 paces, which easily might have been 
taken in, with the same or rather less charge then now the Fort 
will stand in ; besides which they darned up a good spring of water, 
now closed and covered under one of the Bastions, which evill 
they remedyed by making a large tanke or cesterne for raine water 
at no small charge ; which though capacious enough and yearly 
•filled by the raines, yet must not wholly be relyed on in regard it 

1 Fryer’s account, which was later, gives 120 pieces of ordnance as 
mounted on the Fort, besides 60 fieldpieces on carriages, ready for use outside 
(4 HO). 

2 The “ Great House ” as it was styled, was also burnt in the attack 
on Bombay by an Anglo- Dutch fleet in October 1626 (Foster, 1624-29, 
P* 143). 

3 In his General Letter to the Company, dated 15th December 1673 
(O. C. 3907), Aungier describes Bombay, when the Company took possession, 
as ** a wild despicable place without Fort, house, ground or any conveniency, 
lodging or accommodation for the necessarys of life, much lesse for defence 
or merchandize 

4 Fryer also makes the same complaint (1, 171). 
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may be spoiled and broke by Gr&nadoes, 1 soe that except we can 
find another spring which we are not totally out of hopes to effect, 
there will be a necessity of making some other cisternes to hold 
raine water within the Fort in case of a siege. Another grosse 
error committed by the first builders was in not sinking a ditch or 
mote about the Fort when they first raised the wall ; from which 
ditch they would have been supplyed with stone sufficient to build 
the outward and inner wall, and with earth to fill the terrapheene 2 
between, whereas they were constrained to bring the stone and 
earth from a far greater distance at vast expence of money and 
time and renders the making of the ditch or mote a double charge to 
the Company. 3 Without the Castle are raised a fause bray 4 20 
foot from the wall, and two home workes ; 5 the parapet of the 
fause bray is 6 foot high and 3 foot broad ; one of the borne workes 
is run out from the north-west curtaine and will be 16 foot high 
and 14 foot broad and encloseth the tauke or spring of fresh water 
above mentioned ; the other home worke is carried out from the 
south-west curtaine of the same height and breadth, both which will 
be of great strength and security to the Fort, and will keepe an 
enemy at such distance that their Granadoes will not doe much 
misehiefe soe long as we can maintaine them. Those workes of the 
fause bray and home workes are but new begun ; for quicker 
dispatch and to save charge they are made only of earth and to be 
covered with turfe, which the raines will in time settle and 

1 Hand-grenades. Granado is the Spanish form of the missile, so 
named from its likeness to a pomegranate, being filled with combustibles as 
that is with seeds (Sheafs Etymological Dictionary , 183). 

2 See note 2, page 28, 

3 Aungier and his Council on 23rd April 1675 sanctioned an attempt 
by one John Grantham to blast away the rock with gunpowder in order 
to make a mote round the Fort. (F. R. Bombay, Vol. II, p. 59). But according 
to Burnell, though the work was begun, it was subsequently abandoned, 

4 A small earthen mound, derived from French Jaime , false, and 
braie, an outer wall or screen (literally a child’s diaper). 

5 A “ horn- work” is defined in the Oxford Dictionary as a “ single- 
fronted outwork, the head of which consists of two demi-bastions connected 
by a curtain and joined to the main body of the work by two parallel wings. 
It is thrown out to occupy advantageous ground which it would have been 
inconvenient to include in the original enceinte.” 
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render as strong against any battery as the wall of the Fort itself e . 1 
A ditch also is sunke without the said home workes, out of which 
the earth is taken to raise them, which will render them the less 
chargeable ; these two home workes will defend the two Bays on 
each side of the Fort, and hinder an enemy from landing their men. 
Before we" had news of the Dutch Fleete coming against the Island 
the last yeare, we had begun another outworke of earth, cannon 
proofe, conteining one large Bastion and two halfe bastions, with 
a ditch without it, out of which the earth was taken to raise the 
worke, the line was drawne paces from the Fort. The chiefe 
designe therein was that we might have roome to shelter and protect 
the merchants and inhabitants of the Towne with their goods in 
case of any suddain surprize from an Enemy ; wherein also ware- 
houses and storehouses for come and provisions might have bin 
built, as well for the Oompanys as for the merchants, in regard the 
Fort is soe narrow and streight limited, that it hardly conteines 
roome enough for the Garrison souldiers, with ammunition and 
stores necessary ; but being but newly begun, the certein informa- 
tion of the powerfull Dutch fleet coming against us, caused us to 
demolish it, and to bring our worke into a narrower compasse, the 
coconut trees used thereon being employed to raise the home 
workes before mentioned ; but we doe not totally lay aside that 
good designe , 2 for some care must be taken of the merchants 
security, otherwise upon every noise of war they will forsake the 
Island . 3 

1 On the other hand Fryer says (i, 304) thatCapt. Shaxton quarrelled 
with Aungier over their utility, and describes them as “ Palllsaddes in mud, 
so contrived that they were rather a means to take than to defend it (the 
Fort), which afterwards were all washed away by the Rains.” 

2 According to Burnell, some works including 44 a large angular 
covered way with banquets” were subsequently raised on the land-side of the 
Fort, and it has been surmised that the old tunnel recently discovered on the 
site of the present main-line terminus of the G. I. P. Railway formed part of 
them. 

3 Thus Aungier in March 1673 (0. 0. 3760) wrote to the Company : 
44 The common people upon the noise of the Butch fleete generally fledd 
away into the neighbouring partes, insomuch that the Island was left 
quite naked, and of neer 4,000 Christians which were numbered on this Island 
there remayned few more than 200, and those miserable followers kept against 
their will.” 
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The Island is happy in severall Bays and Havens for shipping, 
for their security against the violence of the Sea and weather, as 
also in Docks to hale 1 them ashore, to clean and repaire 
them, together with yery convenient places to build and launch 
shipps and vessells from 400 to 40 tons burthen. The great Bay 
or Port is certainly the fairest, largest and securest in all these parts 
of India, where 100 saile of tall shipps may ride all the yeare safe, 
with good morage, the Bay being land locked against all winds but 
the South, and by west, and So. West, which though it blows 
violently in the raine times, yet for these two yeares past ships of 
400 tons have wintered, one against the Fort continuing afloat all 
the raines. In the small Bay to the northward of the Castle ships 
of 400 tons have bin haled ashore to repaire, there being 15 foot 
water at the Springs, but this Bay hath bin almost spoiled by the 
improvidence of those who first began to build the Fort, who broke 
the rocks which keept of the violence of the Sea, and carried away the 
stones to the Fort, 2 whereas they might have had them cheaper 
out of the ditch and mote ; this evill we are endeavouring to remedy 
by casting more stones there to keep of the Sea, and secure the 
ships, which will be a worke of time. In the lesser Bay to the 
northward of the Fort ships of 300 tons may be haled ashore, to 
repaire and lye dry. At Mazagon ships of 200 tuns may be haled 
ashore, also at a place called Drungo 3 there is an excellent Bay 
where 50 saile of 200 tuns a peece may winter and repaire very 


1 Haul. 

2 On the other hand the Commissioners who took over the govern- 
ment of the Island from Capt. Young on the 13th November, 1660, declared 
that 44 many rockes in the mouth of the small bay being broken, the 
entrance thereunto is much cleared. ” ( Foster , 246). 

3 This is possibly a corruption of Trombay or Trim bay, as it was 
sometimes spelt. The substitution of D for T is easily explicable ; thus 
Salsette was sometimes spelt 44 Salzede ” {Khan, 518). The termination 
44 go ” instead of 44 bay ” may be due to the fact that Trombay was then 
also known as 44 Barag&on ” or “ Baragone ” (ik 481, 519, 530), so Trongo 
or Drungo may have been a composite variation. This suggestion is supported 
by Fryer’s Map of Bombay, which shows 44 the Riding Place for Winter n near 
Trombay. 
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safely. For small frigatts, 1 Gorabs 2 and other vessells there are 
very many places, insomuch that if there were 500 saile or more 
of them, there would be roome enough for them to ride either afloat 
or hale ashore with safety, soe that the Island (is) as it were by 
Providence appointed a mart for trade and shipping to which we 
pray God grant increase. 

The Government of the Island now established is managed in 
this , following order, as it respects religion, the civill authority, 
administration of justice and the Militia. Religion 3 is observed and 
promoted, by all the English in the purity and freedome of the 
Evangelicall doctrine used in England. The Lord’s days are 
strictly observed in the pious exercise of morning and evening 
prayer, and preaching of the word, which for want of a church 4 
is performed in the Gallery of the Governor’s house at the Fort. 
Churchwardens are appointed chosen yearly, for examination of 
the lives and conversation of the people, taking notice of all 
disorders in religion, breach of the holy sabbath, prophanesse, 
swearing, dxunkennesse and other licentiousnesse, the offenders 
wherein are cited and warned in every Session, 5 and when found 
guilty are severely punished according to the nature of their crimes. 6 
In the week dayes morning and evening prayers are duly performed ; 
at solemne times the Holy sacraments are administred, and 

1 This word originally meant a light and swift galley for river work, 
and was extended later to larger vessels. 

2 More generally called “ Grabs ”, They were small vessels much 
used by corsairs. The name is said to be derived from Arab, ghorab, a raven 
(Hobson- Jobson, 391). 

8 Great stress was laid by the Company on the performance of religions 
worship by all their Factors, etc., and this passage agrees with the contem- 
poraneous account of the Surat factory given by Streynsham Master, which 
is quoted in full in Yule’s Hedge's Diary, Yol. ii, p. cccli, and partly in 
Rawlinson’s British Beginnings in Western India , p. 124. 

4 See note 4, page 17. 

5 The Judge of the Court of Judicature, George Wilcox, in a report 
dated 15th January 1674, similarly writes : “Wee hold a Sessions every month 

Sabboth breakers, common swearers, common drunkards and 

uncleanesse we proceed (against) by information of the churchwardens, 
constables and other officers who attend there with their presentments.” 
(0. C. 3930) 

6 Wilcox says that the general punishment was by fines. 
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according to the emergency of affaires, dayes of publiek fast and 
humiliation and of thanksgiving 1 are set apart by authority 
and reverently performed by the Congregation. 

The chiefe authority resides in the President and Councell 
of Surrat, and in their absence in the Deputy Governor and Co uncell 
for the Island Bombay. The President being now on Bombay, 
the offices of Government are thus administered ; the President 
employs his time in an universall care and provident oversight 
over all the Island, strictly observing the proceedings of all officers 
and offices under him, as well military as civill, keeping them 
to their respective dutys and execution of charges, without inter- 
fering or litigious clashing or intrenching the one upon the other 
to avoide confusion. He is also so seriously circumspect in endea- 
vouring to keep peace, love and amity among the English themselves 
(which is his most difficult labour considering the turbuiency 
and uncharitableness of some tempers ) 2 as also between the 
English and the Inhabitants among themselves, divided in their 
severall casts and interests. He also takes care to prevent all 
violence or disorders offered to the people in generall from the 
English or Portuguese souldiers, to receive and answer© petitions, 
seeing right and justice impartially administered to all. He also 
holds a constant laborious correspondence with all the neigh- 
bours Governments, to wit, the Moors, Sevagee and the Portuguese, 
whose Countrys enclosing and as it were shutting the Island Bombay, 
we are forced to keepe a faire yet troublesome understanding with 
them in their severall languages ; but the Portuguese give him 

1 Thus a Thanksgiving Day was appointed on St. Stephen’s day, 1672, 

to celebrate a victory of the English Fleet over the Dutch. Aungier’s descrip- 
tion of the Procession held on that occasion is reproduced in Edwardes’ 
Gazetteer, II, 62 . ■ ;v ; ; -c. • 

2 Great trouble had been caused by dissentions among the English 
on the Island, and in a later letter (0. C. 4051) Aungier inveighed against 
those ** turbulent spirits, who take delight to doe mischief, partly for the 
love of dissention, and partly of vaine glory, to be esteemed subtle, politick, 
hectoring fellows, who give their tongues the liberty of such foule language 
against your President and the Ministers of your Government that modest 
men blush to hear it.” Aungier dealt with them with a strong hand, and 
Fryer (i, 170) praises him for having knit “ a disaffected and incongruous 
Council ” into “ a bond of at least seeming friendship”. 
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the greatest disturbances, among whom every fidalgo 1 or Lord 
of one Towne is a petty Prince, and requires as much state and 
cermony as the Vice Roy of Goa. Besides all which your President 
supervises your trade in generall oyer all your Factorys in the 
Presidency, issuing out orders for the sale of your goods received, 
and providing commoditys for Europe, the paines wherein 
will be better knowne in our Consultation Booke and Coppy 
Bookes of letters then can be here discribed, Your Deputy 
Governor Captain Shaxton 2 hath charge of your Treasury, receiving 
and paying all moneys due and keeping strict account thereof ; 
to him also is committed the care of the Militia, and Garrison 
souldiers, seeing them daily exercised and good watches keept in 
all convenient places on the Island, which requires his constant 
paines and vigelance ; he also overseas the workes and labours 
within and without the Fort, hastening them what possible and 
preventing any extraordinary charge. 

Your Accountant Mr. Child 3 hath a laborious charge in 
setting all your accounts, which by his paines are now reduced to 
a good order and method, examining and auditing the generall 
disbursements of the Garrison, Fortifications, Shipping, Bunder 
Building, Housekeeping and other publick expences, all which 
we endeavour to retrench and reduce to as narrow a eompasse as 
we can ; to him is also recommended the oversight of all the armes, 
powder, ammunition and other stores belonging to the Island, 
to prevent all embezlement and unnecessary wast. Your Atturney 
at Law Mr. James Addames 4 Is employed in the Revenues and 

1 The Portuguese form of Hidalgo , the lowest order of nobility. It is 
said to be derived immfilho de algo, “ son of someone”* 

2 See note 4, page 23. 

8 John Child, a factor who became President and Governor in 1682. 
He married a daughter of Capt. Shaxton in 1672. 

4 He was a factor, who had come out in 1668, and was Customs-officer 
for Bombay and a Member of Council during Capt. Young’s Deputy-Gover- 
norship in 1669. There were quarrels between the two, and he subsequently 
charged Capt. Young with the murder of his wife. An inquiry was held in 
January 1670 by Aungier and a special Council, who held the charge was not 
made out. Both Young and Adams were sent home with a view to further 
proceedings there ; but none were taken and Adams returned to Bombay in 
1671 (Foster, 252, 253}. The next year on the opening of the Court of 
Judicature, he was appointed Attomey-at-Law to look after the Company’s 
Land Revenue interests, as mentioned in this passage. 
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Lands due to tie Company on tie Island, to see the Company be not 
wronged in the rights and priviledges belonging unto them ; and in 
case any doubt or scruple doth arise between the Company and the 
people in respect of right or title, his office is to hold, plead, defend 
and claime your right in a legal way in your Court of Judicature ; 
he also searcheth the ships for the preventing and discovery of 
private Trade, and to his charge is committed the supplying your 
Garrison with all manner of provision and victualls necessary to 
keepe by, as stores in case of necessity. 

Your Warehouse keeper Mr, Ustick 1 takes care of all goods 
received and sould, as also of all commoditys bought and made 
here for Europe, keeping an account of their quantitys and quality s, 
weight and dementions, whose duty is to procure the expence of 
Europe manufactures and to increase the quantitys of goods and 
manufactures made and procurable on your Island. 

The Judge of your Court of Judicature Mr. Wilcox 2 hath a 
full and laborious enployment in that office, as we have last yeare 
advised, 3 and to his care is also committed the register for probate 
of wills, and inventorys of dead men’s Estates, which with other 
dutys necessary attending his place doth fully take up his time. 

These are all of Councell to your President, with whome he 
meets in councell 3 dayes in each weeke except sicknesse or other 
accidents prevent, to wit, Munday, Wednessday and Fryday from 
8 till 12 in the morning at the toll of the Castle bell, to consult 
of the generall affaires of the Government and other necessary 
affaires, wherein all matters as well of Government as trade are 


1 Mr. Stephen Ustick, a factor and Lieutenant of one of the Garrison 
Companies. 

2 Mr. George Wilcox and some other factors had been selected by the 
Company in 1670 on account of their legal experience, and he mentions in 
his Report of December 1672 that he had been a clerk in the office of the 
Prerogative Court. He was selected by Aungier to be Judge of the Court of 
Judicature that was established on 8th August 1672 (Khan, 494, 5.) 

3 This was in his long General letter of 21st December 1672 (0. C. 3722) 
with which was sent Mr. Wilcox’s first Report (or " Remonstrance ” as it 
was then styled) which is reproduced in Khan’s Angb-Portugtme Negotiations. 
pp. 490-500. 
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publiekly translated 1 and registered in the Councell Booke by 
your industrious Secretary Francis Day 2 . 

The administration of justice and common right is managed 
in your Court of Judicature, now held in a roome neer the Fort, 3 
till a more convenient place can be built for civil! causes, one or 
two dayes every week, to witt, Tuesdays and Thursdays and for 
criminall once every month, where your said judge Mr. Willcox 
assisted by four justices of the peace, whereof two are of Councell, 4 
doe assist 5 to heare and determine all causes civill and criminall. 
Wherein all the natives and inhabitants are highly satisfied, except 
the Portuguese, who out of affection to their own religion and 
nation, and disinclination to your Government, will never be 
satisfied though they enjoy never soe great priviledges, but still 
hanker after their old way of Government though it was most 
arbitrary and tyrannical!, 6 but we doubt not time and better 
experience will open their eyes and convince them into a better 
reason. 

The Militia, as we before acquainted you, is committed 
to Captain Shaxton’s oversight ; the two Garrison Companys 
during this time of war are raised to 200 men in each Company, 
whereof about 100 are alwayes employed in your Frigatts ; the 
rest divided into four divisions keepe constant watch in their 
turnes at the Castle, the Guard being relieved every morning, and 
the Guard dismounting are duly exercised every morning, which 
renders them good fine men ; besides which there are three other 

1 Sic. It is a mistake for transacted , which appears in the other two 
copies. 

2 He was a factor, who had come out with George Wilcox in 1671. 

3 This was the Customs- house, known as the “ Guild-hall” (O. C. 3930). 
The Court sat there till 1676, and a year later it was moved to the building 
known as “ Mapla Por,” which still exists in Bombay, see Edwardes’ 
Gazetteer , II, 212. 

4 In June 1672 Bombay was divided into four “ hundreds ” of 
Bombay, Mahim, Mazagaon and Sion ; and five English Justices were 
appointed, of which two were for Bombay. Capt. Shaxton and Mr. Adams 
were the two members of Council (F.R. Mise. II, 139.) 

5 Sic. f sit. 

6 As to the Portuguese administration of justice, see Malabari’s Bombay 
in the Making, pp. 24-38. 
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Companys of Militia on the Island, to wit, one at Bombay, one at 
Mahim and one at Mazagon, consisting of Portuguese black Christians 
the Officers whereof are keept in pay, being most English, 
for the better instructing and initiating the people in the use of 
their armes, wherein they are very ignorant and as yet averse 
unto. These three Companys will make in all about 400 fire armes, 
besides lances, but they will serve only to make a shew, for we have 
already proved that noe trust is to be given them when we come 
to service, 1 for we can put greater confidence in the Moors, Banda - 
reens 2 and Gentue souldiers then in them not only for their courage, 
hut for their affection and good will to the English Government. 
These severall Companys are exercised once every month at least, 
and the Officers keepe constant watches every night in their severall 
precincts, for the preventing surprises and robberys, where unto 
by reason of our neighbourhood to the Portuguese Country this 
Island is very much exposed. 

The publiek revenues of the Island though increased much 
of what they were yet doe not answer the publiek charge in respect 
to the warr. The whole amounts to neer 70,000 Xeraphins, 3 the 
particulars whereof your Honours will find at large expressed in 
your generall books of which the Colliarys 4 or right of fishing in the 
open Bays of Bombay, Mazagon, Yeroly 5 and Parell are still 
pretended to by the Portuguese, who formerly enjoyed it as a 
right belonging to them * but we shall not part with anything 
therein till we have full orders from you. We are in hopes of 

1 Aungier refers to the visit of a Dutch fleet in February 1673. In a 
letter about it to the Company (O. C. 3760) he wrote: “ Nor can we put any 
the least confidence in the Portuguese inhabitants of this Island, whose 
timorousness and disloyalty to the English Government was much 
apparent, some saying they could not, others they would not fight for us,” 

2 Bhand&ris. 

8 Zeraphin or Xeraphin was originally the name of a silver coin, 
formerly current in Goa and other Eastern parts. At this time (1673) in 
Bombay 13 Xeraphins were worth about Rs. 10 (Foster, 52n.) 

4 This word is obviously derived from Koli. In Capt. Gary's rent- 
rolls for Bombay the “Colouria or fishermen’s tribute ” is mentioned, and this 
was presumably a tax levied on the Kofis for permission to fish in the waters 
round the Island (Foster, 68). Aungier successfully thwarted the Portuguese 
pretensions. 

5 . Worfi. 
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increasing tlie Revenue in your eustomes, stanke 1 or farms of 
tobacco, Arrack and wine licence, as also by the mint, 2 as we have 
formerly advised when it is thoroughly setled, and when we are well 
supplyed with silver, copper and linn from England to carry it on. 

The publick charge of the Island now in this time of warr, 
for Garrison charges, fortification, the Militia Officers, shipping, 
&c., is excessive, as before we have hinted. You will find the 
particulars at large described in your Bombay Books of accounts. 
Our care is most seriously and conscientiously employed in 
retrenching and lessening the said charge what possibly we can ; 
when it shall please God to bless us with peace we doubt not to 
bring them within the publick revenue, but till then it cannot be 
expected, considering the weak condition of the Island at present, 
and great power of the enemy. 8 

We have advised your Honours in our letter of the 23rd 
October of our treaty and conclusion of peace of Sevagee which 
tho’ fully agreed on between his Envoy and us, is not yet signed 
and conformed by Sevagee himselfe, in regard he has bin absent, 
neer three months from his country, being gon with an army of 
25,000 men into the King of Vizapore’s Country, where he hath 
robbed and plundered many rich townes, and 5 tis said he is fallen 
into the Country of Oarvack 4 or Canara to get more plunder in 
those rich townes to beare the charge of his army. At his returne we 
shah proceed to have the said treaty confirmed, which we noe wayes 
doubt but he will doe. 3 Our whole proceedings in this affaire 
axe at large expressed in a narrative apart, sent in double coppys 

1 Portuguese estanque, a monopoly. The same word appears as, 
“ stanck ” in Capt. Gary’s rent-rolls (ibJ) 

3 Capt. Gary first proposed the minting of coins at Bombay in 1668, 
and a mint was established four years later (Foster, 52). 

3 In his General Letter to the Company of 15th December 1673 and 
a ** personal memorial ” in January 1674, Aungier explained in detail 
the necessity for the excess expenditure and the advantages the Island had 
gained by it (O.C. 3907 and 3929) ; but this did not prevent his being censur- 
ed for extravagance and accused of a desire for “ grandeur ” (L. B. VoL), 
p. 165), a charge which he repudiated in pathetic and dignified language 
(O. C. 4163). Gf. Annesley of Surat and His Times, pp. 55-58. 

4 ? Karwar. 

5 It was confirmed by Shivaji at Raigarh in April 1674. (Anderson, 
164). 
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by these ships, whereunto we humbly referr you (as to) what 
satisfaction he hath promised to give us for all that he robbed at 
Rajapore, 1 as well from the Company as from particular men ; 
wherefore we intreat your order how it shall be proportioned when 
we doe receive the sum agreed on, out of which we shall deduce 
and make good unto your account what expences we have bin at 
for manadging and concluding said treaty. The remainder is 
to be proportioned between yourselves and the persons concerned 
in said losse. We have already advised that in plundering Citty 
of Hubily, he hath robbed about 8,000 pagodas 2 of your Estate 
there also, but he will acknowledge noe such thing, and will not 
make satisfaction for it, in regard there were noe English there to 
own and protect said goods ; yet we hope in time to bring him to 
some composition and allowance for that also, for he is much a 
friend to our nation, if to any, and exceedingly desires our trade 
againe in his ports. And in truth his Ports of Rajapore, Dabull ? 
Kelcy, &e., are of exceeding and indispensable necessity for the 
trade of Bombay, for they will in time when your Factorys are 
well settled there, yield great quantitys of goods of all sorts proper 
for Europe, cheaper then we have them at Surrat or other places ; 
whereof we have now sent some musters 3 for your perusal!, the 
prizes 4 whereof are charged as they will stand in brought to 
Bombay, being about 25 per cent, dearer then they may be had at 
Rajapore. Besides we have hopes that the trade into Sevagees 
Country will consume quantitys of Europe commodity's and 
particularly be usefull for consumption of copper pice, and 
Tinnys or Tinn Budgrookes 5 in great quantitys, which will prove 
of noe meane benefit and advantage to your mint, and (save ?) 

1 The Mahrattas had raided Hubli and Rajapur and destroyed pro- 
perty in the Company's factories at those places, but it was not till 1684 that 
Capt. Keigwin succeeded in arranging a treaty with Sambhaji under which 
he agreed to pay damages (J Keigwin' s Rebellion , 98, 9). 

2 For the history of this word see Hobson- Jobson, 65 2. Fryer (ii, 129) 
gives the value as equivalent to 3J Rupees. 

3 This means “ samples ”, cf. Fryer, i 215. 

4 Prices. 

5 Portuguese bazarucco . These were among the coins current in 
Bombay then, and 16 budgerooks went to one pice (Foster, 52). For further 
details see Keigwin' s Rebellion , 32, and Hobson- Jobson, 121. 
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expence of the manufactures of tirnx. Moreover Sevagee promises 
himself e to setle a wearhou.se of his merchants in Bombay for the 
putting of great quantitys .of goods which he hath lying by him, 
which will also increase the trade of your port and your Revenue 
in customes of said goods. These and many other considerations 
for brevity’s sake omitted caused us the sooner to hasten our 
treaty of Peace with him, which we trust your Honours will confixme 
and well approve of, accepting it as a well pleasing and advantagious 
service to you. Had we continued to embargue 1 his merchants 
vessells, probably we might have got more from them to pay for 
your losse ; but such violent proceedings are not pleasing to God, 
nor to you, nor have we any order from you as yet to take that 
course ; nor is it consistent with your honour or interest to right 
yourselves that way, except when absolute necessity requires, 
when justice is utterly denied, and your estate totally preyed 
upon and consumed without hopes of restitution. In such case 
we as formerly advised doe humbly beg your order to doe you 
right by force and not otherwise ; but in this your Honours may 
glory that you have brought Sevagee to tearmes of restitution 
for his robbery of your Estate, which neither the great Mogull 
nor the King of Vizapore nor the Portuguese were ever yet able to 
doe, all whose Countrys he hath sufficiently robbed. 

In our last years letters 2 overland we gave your Honours an 
account of the unworthy flight of Sr. Alvaro Pires of Mazagon 3 
and the greatest part of the Portuguese and other inhabitants, 
upon the arrivall of the Dutch fleete . 4 The desertion was soe 

1 This means 41 impound”, c/. embarqmment obsolete for 44 embargo.” 

2 The letter was dated 18th March 1672 (old style), and so is referred 
to as one of 44 last year,” though the date ( according to the present 
chronology ) was 18th March, 1673, 

3 He was the holder of the well-known Mazagaon Estate, originally 
granted in 1548, see Malabari, 373. 

4 In February 1673. It was on this occasion that (says Orme) Aungier 
exerted himself 44 with the calmness of a philosopher and the courage of a 
centurion.” Fryer (i, 170) writes, 44 the Dutch attempting to surprize the 
Islanders, found them and the Fort in so good a condition that they were glad 
to betake themselves to their Boat® without any Booty, and the next day 
hoisted sails (for, said they, Bombaim been as stark as de Deel).” See also 
•Anderson, 124 . 
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general! and scandalous that we judged it necessary prudence 
to let the people know our resentment thereof ; the sealing up of 
their houses and putting a seeming embargo for the present on 
their lands was the only cause that brought them back to the Island. 
All returned, Alvaro Pires excepted, to the number of 10,000 and 
upwards, and upon their submission and promise never to run 
away againe their lands and houses were immediately restored 
without the least fine or punishment ; for in truth it was a time to 
shew clemency, pitty and moderation to a poore miserable, 
distracted, trembling people. But Alvaro Pires, finding his honour 
concerned, full of that pride and subtlety inherent in the Portuguese 
Fidalgoes of India, though he was in greatest fault, took a contrary 
course ; for instedd of submitting himself e he defyes your authority, 
disownes himselfe a subject of his Majesty or that he owed any 
fealty to him or service to you, though he had before taken the 
oath of fidelity, 1 and which was worse he makes his applications 
to the Generalls of the French 2 (and) Portuguese fleets, to the 
Captain of Basseen and the Vice Roy of Goa demanding justice 
of them, casting most scandalous reproaches against the Nation 
and against your Government in the presence of the French 
Admirall, and all the Portuguese fidalgoes. Whereupon we found 
ourselves necessitated to call him to a publick tryall, 3 for the 
more publick vindication of the justice and moderation of your 
Government, and the integrity of our proceeding ; but he not 
appearing as disowning authority, we thought fit to proceed to 
sentence, 4 which was this, that for his deserting the Island in time 
of danger, disobedience to authority breach of severall Proclama- 
tions, ingratitude and notoriously false scandalls cast on your 
Honours and the nation, and your authority here, he was rendered 

1 He took this oath, on 23rd September 1670 (O. 0. 4378). 

2 This was Mons. Barron, one of the Directors of the French factory 
at Surat, who was in command of 4 ships that had come to Bombay a few 
days before the arrival of the Dutch Beet (O. C. 3760 and Khan, 533). 

3 The judge, George Wilcox, was asked to submit a report regarding 
the legality, or otherwise, of the Signor absenting himself ; and this being 
against him, it was ordered on 2nd April 1673 that he should be summoned 
to appear before the Governor and Council within 40 days (F. R. Bombay, 
Vol I, pp. 27, 28 ), 

4 This was on the 16th May 1673 (F. R. Bombay, Vol. I, pp. 48, 49). 
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incapable of bearing any office eivill or military on this Island. 
As to his Estate we thought not good to meddle with it, but have 
made his mother depositary or trustee thereof till your Honours 
pleasure and sentence be knowne concerning it, to whome we have 
humbly referred it; for as we never intended any seisure or 
confiscation of his Estate, but only desired to make him sensible 
of his misdemeanors and upon his submission to receive him againe 
into our favour , 1 soe he having given use soe high provocation 
by his indiscreet proceeding, we hold it necessary to let the world 
see that we would maintaine your right and honour. And as to 
his Estate we therefore have referred the judgment thereof to 
your Honours, first because all finall acts of justice or clemency 
belong unto you, secondly to convince the Portuguese that our 
proceeding aimed not at a covetous seisure or confiscation, but 
rather at the vindication of our integity and moderation, thirdly 
because, if in your wisdome and clemancy you shall think good to 
restore his Estate unto him on his submission and returne, it 
may be a lye 2 and obligation of gratitude on the Portuguese 
Government to express their sense of your generosity, by requiring 
a more eivill and peaceable behaviour from the Portuguese our 
neighbours. Of whose ill neighbourhood violence, injurious 
dealing with all the inhabitants of this Island in seising their goods 
(and) imprisoning their persons on all frivolous pretences we have 
much to complaine, especially at the passes of Tannah and Caran- 
jah , 3 where they force from us excessive rates, even what they 
please in an arbitrary way for custome, and many times when 

1 This passage well illustrates the justice and moderation with which 

Aungier combined prompt action and firmness in dealing with disaffection or 
contempt of the Company’s authority. His foresight and determination were 
fully vindicated, for after a long fight, which ended in 1677 with the Privy 
Council referring Alvaro Perez to the Bombay Court of Judicature for redress 
he made a 4 4 humble petition ” to the Company, admitting misconduct and 
begging for pardon. Upon this submission being publicly repeated in the 
Court of Judicature in September 167S, he was given a free pardon and his 
estate was restored to him. (Khan, 658-560; P. R. Bombay, Vol. 2, 
pp. 30, 31) by 

2 Sic, ? tye. 

3 This was one of the main disputes with the Portuguese after the 
cession of Bombay. A full account of the documents relating to the contro- 
versy is contained in Dr. Khan’s Angb- Portuguese Negotiations , &c. 
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they t hink e good doe stop all sorts of Timber or provisions from 
coming to us, all which we judge it prudence to winke at at present 
in respect to our warr with the Dutch, least 1 they should assist the 
Enemy against us, which they are (for) envy and emulation's sake 
too much inclined to, concerning which we with great earnessnesse 
expect your order. In fine the whole affaire touching Alvaro 
Fires is drawne out in a narrative by itselfe, which we humbly 
recommend to your perusall and censure with his protest and our 
answere, that it may be presented to his Majesty in case the 
Portuguese shall make any noise at Court concerning it. 2 

As to Mr. Sterlings 3 and Mr. Everdens 4 concerns, what we 
have discovered to be due unto them is brought in your cash and 
their accounts entered in your books. For Mr. Sterlings account 
is due Zer. 500 and for Mr. Everdens account Zer. 262 : 21 : 60r ; 
which you may please to make good to their respective relations. 
As to Mr. Portman's 5 and Mr. Davis's 5 account and renmm.es, 
we intreat yon to be referred to your Generali from Surrat. 

We observe your Order touching Bills of Exchange drawne 
from hence and hereafter shall make them payable 30 days after 

2 Aungier, realizing that Alvaro Perez would take the matter home 
and get the Portuguese Government to “ make a noise” about it, took 
great trouble to put his ease fully before the Company, and the answer he 
refers to was drawn up with the assistance of Judge Wilcox, Mr. James 
Adams, and two Portuguese gentlemen (F. R. Bombay Vol. I, pp. 104 , 114 ). 
The Company responded, and on the advice of their solicitor, outlawry pro- 
ceedings were taken against Alvaro Perez in the Court of Judicature in 1076 
Letter Book, Vol, V, p. 182, and 0. C. 4378). 

3 The report now proceeds to deal with some matters that were 
left over from the General Letter to the Company . The Rev. James Sterling 
was one of the two Ministers sent to Bombay in 1669. He was appointed 
one of the Commissioners for taking over Bombay from Capt. Young, and 
earned great praise from Aungier for his piety and prudence ( Foster , 240 , 244 , 
255). He died in November 1670 (F. E. Surat, Vol. 105, p. 96.) 

4 This was probably the Mr. Phillip Eversden, who, being an Apothe- 
cary by trade, was appointed in February 1670 an Assistant to the Surgeon 
in the making of medicines (F. R. Bombay, Vol. 3, p. 46). The taking of the 
account in the case of both these estates had been referred to the Judge 

,(0.0.3722).- 

5 These may be the Mr. Thomas Davis and Mr. John Portman, 
who were sent from Surat to Queda, in 1669 (Foster, 180). 
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discharge and arrival! of the ships on which they are sent. We 
also take notice of your prohibition touching Cochaneale, and 
the mulct you have laid upon it and shall governe ourselves accord- 
ingly. We have considered your prudent order for the expence 
of woollen manufactures that coats might be given to your 
souldiers on the Island gratis, wherein your goodness and genero- 
sity is manifest towards them, but seeing you have bin pleased to 
leave the matter to us, we have thought good to suspend your 
donative unto them, in regard the charge would be great, and for 
that we had answered the maine of your designe by a former order 
passed in Councell of the 15th September, that all Officers and 
soldiers military, as also your Factors, Writers, staffe Officers, 
peons, lascars, and other servants in your pay should take 
1/6 part of their wages in cloth perpetuanes or other English 
woollen manufactures ; which order though at first gave some 
disgust, yet by the sober reasons which we gave, by the moderate 
price which we set on the goods and by our owne example we 
have in the maine prevailed to make it passe, soe that we hope 
we have complyed with your order as to your principall end, and 
we trust it will have a good influence on the expence of woollen 
manufactures in time, and as to the donative we reserve it for some 
necessary occasion, to be bestowed in case your souldiers by some 
eminent service in this warr, if the Enemy doe attempt us, shall 
merit soe great a favour. 

Our Consultation booke you will find somewhat large, for 
we consider that at this great distance we are from you it is necessary 
your Honours should know the whole method of our proceedings 
and those reasons which guide us in passing the several! orders 
registered therein, and for your greater light and ease we have 
ordered an alphabet or index to be drawne to said Councell booke, 1 
to the end you may the more readily turne and find out any parti- 
cular matter wherein you desire to be satisfied. The charges of your 
Smith Shop, armorer’s Shop, Cooper’s Shop, Bunder expence and 
moodys 2 shop we have reduced to a certeine standing rule and 
order, which before was (ir)regularly managed to your great 

1 These Indexes appear in the Consultation Books available in the 

India Office from 1672, , , 

2 Modi, house-steward. 
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charge and losse ; and though you will observe that the present 
allowance established is high, yet we pray you not to be offended, 
for in your first establishment it is prudent to give some encourage- 
ment that your people may live comfortably, which afterwards 
as we see occation we shall reduce, when there are more plenty of 
workmen of each trade. Besides this course will prove a gaine 
to you for the Iron, cordage and stores of all sorts delivered out 
to them are sold to them at a reasonable profitt, and a greater con- 
sumption will by this means be caused of them ; for our earnest 
ambition is to see an honest profitt in your bookes for every parti- 
cular thing you send us, to the end the Ml amount of your generall 
disbursements may be the more clearly demonstrated, and that 
those charges which appeare unnecessary may the more easily 
being knowne, be retrenched. It would be too teadious here to 
discourse on those debates we have had touching increase of 
trade, priviledge to strangers , 1 raising your Revenue, correspon- 
dence with our neighbours and other matters worthy your notices, 
for they will all fall under your eye and censure in said Councell 
Booke 2 ; wherein we beseech you to direct us in what we have 
don amisse, and to strengthen us with your wise orders and instruc- 
tions, for we feare we have erred through inexperience in matters 
of some weight which are beyond our reach. 

Your books of Accounts on the Island are also large and 
expressive in each respective Journall parcell, and your Accountant 
Mr. John Child designed to reduce those confused heads of Garrison 
stores, Garrison charges, fortification, &c,, into some better method 
and order ; but receiving the accounts late, and the warr, sicknesse 
and other impediments intervening, hath superseded Ms good 
and laborious intention this yeare, which by the next ships you 
may expect. 

The Register of wills and Inventorys (and) proceedings of 

1 On the lOth November 1673 it was ordered by the Governor and 
Council that all settlers should have freedom from all debts formerly 
contracted in foreign parts and before their coming to the Island for the term 
of 5 years beginning from the day of their first arrival”, after the expiration 
of which they would become liable for such former debts (F.R. Bombay, 
VoL 1, p. 107). ■: 

a Copies of the Consultation Books were regularly sent home. 
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your court of Judicature \ are also large, and we hope will be very 
satisfactory, wherein you may please to peruse the whole series 
of what hath passed in those affaires. What other books and 
papers are sent you will find mentioned in the lists of the respective 
paequet, whereunto we referr you, for we have we feare bin too 
teadious already ; wherefore beseeching God to give his blessing 
to t his your Island and to us in our respective charges, that we 
may obtain mercy to prove faithfull in our trust, and find favour 
and acceptance in your eyes, we remaine, 

Your Honours most humble servants 
Gerald Aungier 
John Shaxton 
John Child 
George Willcox, 

James Adames 

Francis Day. 


Bombay, 
mi Dec. 1673. 


Secry. 


1 Under the orders of the Company these were sent home annually, 
but unfortunately they are all now missing, except those of 1723-24 
and 1726. 


BRIEF NOTES 

Panchanuiliasabda in Pajatamhgipi 

While dealing with the Copper Plate Inscriptions of Bhaskara 
Varman King of Kamarupa (Cir. 600-650 A.D.), I came across 
the word Panchamahasabda and was in quest of its meaning. 
I found the word in one of the Gupta Inscriptions of Dr. Meet, 
where (at p. 296 et seq , of Corp. Inscr. Indicarum VoL III), the 
late Doctor dealt with the term at great length ; and what I could 
gather from his note was that the term signified big sounds of 
five musical instruments (though not the same five everywhere) 
and that the personage who got this appellation {Le. 9 Prapta- 
panchamahasabda) was allowed to make public appearance with 
the band composed of those five musical instruments which of 
course made a great noise (mahas'abda). I also came across the 
term (Panchamahasabda) in Rajatarangini of Kahlana : and 
Dr. A. (now Sir Aurel) Stein in his “ Kahlana's Chronicles of the 
Kings of Kas'mlr ” (an annotated translation of the Rajatarangini) 
rendered Panchamahasabda (in verse 140 of the 4th Taranga) 
into English, as “ Five offices distinguished by the term “ Great ” 
(p. 133, Vol. I) : by which he meant five such posts as ‘ Mahapra- 
tihara, etc., etc/ 

Dr. Krishna Svami Aiyangar of Madras, however, in an article 
headed “ Panchamahasabda in Rajatarangini ,5 published in 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
(Vol. I, N. S. No. 2, 1925, pp. 238-245) has disapproved of the inter- 
pretation of Dr. Stein, and with much ingenuity has demonstrated 
that even here Panchamahasabda signified five great sounds of 
musical instruments and nothing else. I am of opinion that the 
learned gentleman has not been correct in his interpretation. 

The word Panchamahasabda occurs thrice in the same 
Taranga (IV) of Rajatarangini in verses 140, 512 and 680 : and 
it is a pity Dr. Aiyangar did not apparently see the other passages, 
especially verse 680 ; he has only confined himself to verse 140 
(and verses before and after it). 
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Verse No. 680 is as follows : — * 

Tasya Panchamahagabdan jyayan Utpalako’ graliit 
Anye jagrhire’nyani karmasthanani matulah || 680. 

But in order to get a full import of the verse, its previous 
one should also be quoted : 

Padmotpalaka Kaiyana Mamma Dhammaih sa matulaih 
Balakah palyamanobhut prthivlbhoga bhagiblxih [| 679. 

The translation of verses 679 and 680 is as follows : — 

The young (King) was being nurtured by his maternal uncles 
Padma, Utpalaka, Kaiyana, Mamma and Dhamma who shared 
(with the young King) the enjoyment of (the power over) earth 
( i . e. , Kingdom) .679. 

The Elder one Utpalaka took the (King’s) Panchamaha- 
sabdas (i. e., the five offices with fi Mafia 5 prefixed to them) 
and the others took other offices (i.e., posts of administrative works). 
680. 

I hope the interpretation of Panchamahasabda, as made 
above, can, with no ingenuity, be rendered otherwise, and certainly 
the Senior of the five ambitious guardians of the King ( i.e Utpalaka) 
would not have been satisfied with mere sounds, however big, of 
whatsoever musical instruments. 

The term as occurs in verse No. 512 can be interpreted any 
way ; but none can dare say that even here the word Paneha- 
mahasabda does not mean five karmasthanas (offices) as is clearly 
the meaning in verse 680. The verse is : — 

Mantrl Panchamahasabdabhajanam jagatibhujah 
Tasmin Jayapure kotte Jayadatto vyadhanmatham || 512. 
Jayadatta, the Minister of the King, who was receptacle of 
Panchamaha sabdas, built a temple in the fort of Jayapura. 512. 

Now let us come to verse No. 140 ; but the subsequent three 
verses should also be quoted for the proper underhanding of it. 

Prltah Panchamahasabdabhajanam tam vyadhatta sah 
Yaso varman rpam tam tu s&mulamudapatayat |[ 140. 

• Ashtadasanamupari praksiddhanam tadudbhavaih • 

Karmasthanaih sthi’tih prapta tatah prabhrti panchabhih || 
141. * - * ■ ' ’ ■ " ‘ ^ 
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Makapratlharapi d a sa mahasandkivigrahah 

Makas vas alapi maliabhandagarasclia panchamali ]| 142. 

Maliasadhanabliaga&lietyeta yairabhidhah dritali 

Sahimukkya yeshvabkavannadhyakskah prthivlbhujah || 143, 

Translation . 

Being pleased, He (King Lalitaditya) made him (Mitrasarman) 
the recipient of the five mahasabdas, but he uprooted King Yaso- 
varman (of Kanyakubja). (140.) 

From that time forward, over the eighteen (posts), that had 
been created before, (a superior) standing was obtained by (those) 
five places that had (thus) their origin from him (King). (141). 

(Viz.) Mahapratiharaplda [pida-pitha (vide verse 485 Taranga 
IY) meaning seat] the Mahasandhivigraha, Mahasvasala, Mali a- 
bhandagara and the fifth (142) Mahasadhanabhaga also, with which 
these designations were connected, over which (places), (even) 
the rulers of earth headed by Sakis became (in course of time) the 
presiding officers. (143.) 

Apparently, by these designations (etah abhidkah) are meant 
the panchamahasabdas bestowed upon Mitrasarman, and the 
enumeration of the places, immediately after the bestowal of the 
great honour, could not but have reference thereto. Moreover, 
Mitrasarman (who did a very great service mentioned in the 
preceding verses Nos. 137-139) had been a Sandhivigrahika 
of the King and unless he was made an officer presiding over 
Mahasandhivigraha (along with other situations) he would have 
been mortified on finding himself thus belittled rather than 
have felt any pleasure on getting a chorus of hollow sounds. 

I notice that Dr. Aiyangar has made much of e sa 5 before 
Mahasandhivigraha (in verse 142) and lie says that “ it refers to 
a something already referred and seems to imply that Mitra- 
sarman had been made a mahasandhivigraha by being given 
the right of panckamahaiabda ” (p. 242, B.B.R.A.S. VoL I, N. S. ^ 
No. 2). It is enough to state here in refutation of his surmise 
that mahasandhivigraha is a place only ( vide my translation of 
verses 142-143 ) and not a designation ; and that the * sa * is merely 
a word to complete the foot of the verse and has therefore no 
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meaning at all (like ‘ hi 5 e vai etc., which could not be used 
at the beginning of a foot). 

To sum up : here, in the verse 140, the term Panchamahaiabda 
has the meaning of five Karmasthanas as in verse 680. 

As regards Panchamah as abda occurring in other passages, 
as in the Gupta Inscriptions, or in the Kanarese Inscriptions, I 
have no objection to its being interpreted as identical with 
Panchamahavadya ; in fact it appears to me, that the term has 
a different meaning in a different part of the country: in Kas'mir, 
for instance, it means five offices with the adjective 6 Mali a 5 
prefixed thereto, and in Deccan it may signify five great sounds 
of musical instruments, varying in various places. 

Padmanatha Bhattaciiakyya. 

27 ih October 1930. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Ceylon zur Zeit des Konigs Bhuvaneka Baku und Franz 
Xavers 1539-1552. Qnellen zur Geschichte der Porfcugiesen, 
sowie der Franziskaner — und Jesuitenmission auf Ceylon im 
Urtext kerausgegeben und erklart von G. Schurhammer und E. A. 
Voretzsck (2 Volumes.) Verlag der Asia Major, Leipzig, 1928. 

This is a collection of Portuguese letters referring to the Sinha- 
lese King Bhuvaneka Baku and the famous missionary Francis 
Xavier, dating from November 1539 down to February 1550. 
These letters were unearthed by Fr. Schurhammer from the 
Lisbon Archives of the Torre do Tombo. 

It is not necessary to go carefully through the two volumes 
in order to appreciate the value of this publication. A collection 
of 142 contemporary documents is to be welcomed by all students 
of the history not only of Ceylon but even of India ; for these 
letters often refer to the affairs of the continent, specially those of 
the Western Coast. The letters are critically edited with copious 
and erudite notes. 

But what chiefly enhances the value of this work is the histo- 
rical introduction written by Fr. Schurhammer. The period 
selected by him (1539-1550) is one of the most eventful periods in 
the history of Ceylon. The Portuguese were formally called to 
Ceylon by King Bhuvaneka Baku, the king of Kotte, who claimed 
overlordship over the whole island from very ancient times, and 
who is styled. by the Portuguese “the King of Ceylon / 7 His 
brother Mayadunne, king of Sitavaka, wanted to dispossess 
Bhuvaneka of his kingdom. Oil this occasion the Portuguese 
entered Ceylon in great numbers to aid Bhuvaneka. This 
was the beginning of a series of dramatic events in which the 
kings of Jaffna, and Kandy took a prominent part. In the mean- 
time Bhuvaneka, in view of the increasing power of the Portuguese 
in the island, broke his allegiance with them and made an alliance 
with Mayadunne against the King of Kandy and the Portuguese. 
The latter sent two considerable expeditions to their ally, the Kim* 
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of Kandy, but finally this ruler won over by the threats and ad- 
monitions of Bhuvaneka Baku, joined the national cause against 
the invaders. This increase of power of the King of Kotte was 
viewed with suspicion by his brother Mayadunne, who finally turned 
to the Portuguese for help, and received from them a substantial 
increase of territory at the expenses of Bhuvaneka. The latter on 
the other hand was not idle. With splendid promises, which 
afterwards were not always fulfilled, he finally obtained a Portu- 
guese army against Mayadunne, who was actually deprived of 
his kingdom of Sftavaka and withdrew to the mountains of 
Denavaka. 

This triumph of the Portuguese encouraged them to proceed 
against the King of Kandy at the special request of Bhuvaneka. 

But the Kandy ruler, secretly advised by the treacherous Bhu- 
vaneka, inflicted a very serious defeat upon the Portuguese. 
During all this time the enmity between Bhuvaneka and his 
brother Mayadunne continued, when eventually the former was 
killed by a gunshot, perhaps by a hireling of Mayadunne. The ' 
Portuguese placed his young grandson, Prince Dharmapala, on 
the throne of Kotte and declared war against Mayadunne, 
Dharmapala’s father, who had been imprisoned by the Portuguese, 
made good his escape not long after, and began a relentless war 
against these invaders of the island. 

Such is the gloomy end of this series of intrigues, embassies, 
promises, wars and murders, which characterise the history of the 
Portuguese in Ceylon. Fr. Schurhammer has given us a very 
interesting account of this short but eventful period. This appears 
from the letters now published by him for the first time, and 
supplemented by many other documents — references to which 
will be found in his erudite notes. 

A very exhaustive bibliography precedes his historical narra- 
tive, and a complete index renders the work most useful to the 
scholars of Ceylon and India. 

Fr. Schurhammer is to be congratulated on this excellent 
and scholarly production ; and we can look forward to further fruit 
from his assiduous labour in the Portuguese Archives of Lisbon. 


H. H. 
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The Maratha Rajas of Tanjore, by K. B. Subramanian, m.a., 
Lecturer in History, Maharaja’s College, Vizianagram, with 
a foreword by P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar Avl., m.a., l.t., 
Reader in Indian History, University of Madras. Published 
by the Author, 60, T. S. Y. Koil Street, Mylapore, Madras, 
1928. Re. 1. 

This is a praiseworthy attempt of Prof. Subramanian, to 
write the history of a dynasty totally overlooked by the scholars 
of Southern India. The only history of this Dynasty is the one 
written by Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis in 1912 ; but the fact 
of its being written in Marathi makes its circulation very small. 

Prof. Subramanian has consulted many different sources 
both Indian and foreign, but he has not exhausted them. A 
scholarly work requires a thorough treatment, as well as critical 
judgment and impartial views. In this sense we agree with 
Prof. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar that “ this book has been written 
so as to enable the intelligent teacher of history to lay well and 
truly the foundation of historical studies in the Tanjore district.” 
(p. II). 

But historical methods seem to have been absolutely over- 
looked, as one can easily see while going through the documentary 
evidence in the foot-notes. The same is true of the bibliography 
(which, by the bye, should be given at the beginning of the book, 
as a thing of the utmost importance). To give a list of books with 
names of authors and titles of books (not always faithfully quoted) 
is not to give the bibliography of the subject. The whole title 
should be given, with place and year of publication ; and occasion- 
ally even some critical remarks may be added about this or that 
historical source or work— remarks which sometimes are expected. 
Moreover one would naturally expect some difference between works 
containing historical sources such as “ Lockman : Travels of 
Jesuits, 2 Vols.” or “ Foster : English Factories in India, 1622 - 
1623 77 ; and books of historical literature, such as “ Dodwell : 
Dupleix and Clive 77 or “ Oxford History of India by Y. A. 
Smith. 75 . 

This little brochure, patiently worked over for two or three 
years more, could have been much improved, since its main defect 
seems to be hastiness and superficiality. 
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Kcmpili and Vijayanagar 

Kampilx and Vijayanagara, by N. Venkata Ramanayya, m.a., 
ph.d., Madras Christian College. Printed at the Christian 
Literature Society's Press, Madras, 1929. 

The problems discussed in this little brochure by Dr. Venkata 
Ramanayya are vital problems in the history of the Empire of 
of Vijayanagara; the History of the petty kingdom of Kampili, 
whose connection with Vijayanagara is still very obscure ; and the 
origin of the Sangama Dynasty or first ruling family of 
Vijayanagara. 

The whole book seems to have been written to defend the 
Telugu origin of Harihara and Bukka. There are many poems 
that maintain this ; but Dr. Ramanayya does not mention them 
at all, for ho very wisely acknowledges that they are not trust- 
worthy documents. He claims to base his argumentation mainly 
on contemporary cpigraphieai records. Yet he soon realized 
that there is no inscription disclosing their Telugu origin. Hence 
he suddenly assumes the offensive, so that the greatest portion of 
his work consist in contradicting the arguments given in favour of 
their Kanarese origin and of their connections with the last Hoysala 
Emperors. How successful he has been in his undertaking the 
readers can be left to decide. Suffice it to say that he does not 
explain how Harihara and his brothers were at once acknowledged 
throughout Mysore in 1348, the year of the death of Ball Ala IV, 
as appears in E. G., IX, Bn, 47 ; X, Mr, 39 ; VI, Sg, 1 ; M.A.R., 
1916, pp. 56-57 ; Madras Epigmphical Record , 1908, p. 522 ; 
J. R. R. R. A* XII, pp. 338, 350 ; etc. That he also overlooks 
the relationship between Vallapa-dannayaka, Ballala IIPs nephew, 
according to EX)., X, Mr, 10, 12, 16, 18, with Harihara I, in E.G., 
VI, Sg, 1 ; M. A. R« 1918, p. 57. He pays no attention to the 
parallel information given by Perish ta-Briggs, I, p. 427 and by 
E.G. f X., Cd, 4, in connection with the meeting convened by Ballala 
III, at Tiravann&malai for the fortification of the northern frontier 
of the Empire. Finally he ignores the wars of Harihara I and 
Bukka I against the Telugu country which are spoken of in Butter- 
worth, Imcriptions of the Nellore District, I, p. 113 ; E. G., Ill, 
TN, 134; V, Hn, 7, 70; VI, Kp, 25, VII, Ci, 13; Tl, 201; X, 
G(l, 46 ; Mb, 158 ; XII, Tp, 9 ; M. A. 11, 1916, p. 59. ; 

One is bound to agree with the learned author about the 
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rule of Harikara I from Anegondi, which thus became the first 
capital of the Empire ; but his theory of the transfer of the capital 
from Anegondi to Vijayanagara in the time of Harihara I, as pro- 
pounded on p. 33, is totally unfounded. Gf. Heras, Beginnings 
of Vijayanagara History, pp. 127-132. One would like to know 
how Dr. Ramanayya explains E G., V, On, 256, in which it is 
expressly mentioned that Bukka I, “ built a splendid city called 
the city of victory”, round the Hemakuta hill — and therefore 
south of the Tungabhadra. 

Dr. Ramanayya accepts the common, but not contemporary 
tradition of the intervention of Vidyarania in the foundation of 
the city of Vijayanagara (p. 33). It is strange that his acute sense 
of criticism has not detected in this story one of those “ myths 
that have crept into the field of South Indian historical research 
in recent years ” (p. 24). If one impartially studies all the avail- 
able documentary evidence from the 14th century down to the time 
of the Aravidu Monarchs, one is bound to acknowledge that this 
tradition is totally baseless and uncritical. Of. Heras, Beginnings 
of Vijayanagara History, pp. 19-35. 

This impartial critical spirit is what is mostly wanting in 
Dr. Ramanayya’s book. Otherwise these two essays disclose much 
learning, vast erudition and a decided vocation for historical 
studies. 

H. H. 

Ajantha, by Shrimant Bhawanrao Shrinivasrao alias 

Balasaheb, Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., Chief of Aundh. 

(Marathi). 1930. Rs. 10. 

If there are in English more than a dozen works dealing with 
and illustrating Buddhist Art, in Marathi there is an absolute blank ; 
and except for a couple of articles on the Ajantha and Ellora 
Caves, and photos in periodicals and dailies, and an article 
or two in the Marathi Encyclopaedia, there is not a single book 
that treats the question of Buddhist Art exhaustively. In the 
Deccan, however, the Ellora and 'Ajantha groups coupled with 
Karla, form at once a splendid and highly developed collection 
of that art. The origin of Buddhist Art is lost in obscurity and 
ignorance, so much so that these wonders of art are believed to be 
the work of the Panda vas, completed during one night or according 
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to another account, completed to beguile their time during their 
period of exile. They are known as the Panel u-lena Caves, On 
this background of ignorance and myth this splendid volume on 
Ajantha appears as a luminary of the first magnitude. This 
volume begins with an introduction by the Chief of Auxidh, in 
which the author tries to evaluate such monuments as testifying 
to the greatness and representing the civilisation of a nation. In 
a preface which really is the introduction, the author writes a 
note on sculpture and painting, as described in ancient Sanskrit 
works and it extends over 24 pages* It is a fitting introduc- 
tion to this work, as it enables the reader to apply the knowledge 
derived therefrom to the monuments of Ajantha. The volume 
proper is divided into 8 parts : beginning with the location, route, 
general description about the condition of the caves, their carvings 
and sculpture and the frcscoe paintings; the latter is discussed 
from various points, like outline, colour, brush, anatomy, perspective 
history, ’women’s and men’s garments, ornaments of women and 
those of men with weapons, reality, expression and ideal. Parts 
6, 7, 8 are taken up by personal experiences and means adopted by 
the author to secure copies of the original. In an appendix, there 
are quotations given throwing light on the age of these caves and the 
volume ends with an exhaustive index. The volume is profusely 
illustrated and contains 80 half-tone photos printed on art paper, 
and these by* themselves form a great feature of this work and 
heighten its value, especially when it is remembered that the 
Chief is himself a great artist. In fact the photographical represen- 
tation evinces accuracy and the author’s discriminating taste. 

The work, admirably got up as it is, is a veritable addition to 
Marathi literature, and the Marathi reading public is grateful to 
the author. We wish the author had added one chapter on 
Buddhist art in relation to Buddhist teaching, since Buddhism 
is the first religion to make use of art for the teaching of religion. 
All the same, we heartily congratulate the author on his having 
executed the work on Ajantha splendidly and express our thanks 
to him for having placed before the public of Maharastra the 
greatness of Ajantha with its splendid frescoes. He has, in our 
opinion, rendered distinct service to the cause of Buddhism and 
its ait, since with a perusal of his work one’s angle of vision towards 
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Buddhism and its art is sure to be greatly modified. The price 

of the book is quite reasonable. 

N. K. B. 

A Voyage to Surat in the year 1689, by J. Ovington, 
Edited by H. G. Rawlinson, i.e.s., Oxford, University 
Press, 1929. 

The history of India during the 17th century, particularly 
in its social aspect, would lose a great deal of its variety and not 
a little of its interest if it were not for the information supplied to 
us by European travellers in India as also by the records and 
journals of the servants of the East India Company. Among 
the major travellers, whose accounts have an all-India significance, 
the works of Bernier, Tavernier, Manucci and others are very 
well known, and their English translations or new editions of the 
same have been given to the world during the last thirty years 
or so by well-known scholars. But besides these, we have a 
host of others whose works have a more or less provincial interest, 
such as Mandelslo, Thevenot, Ovington, Peter Mundy, Dr. Fryer, 
Hamilton, etc. The works of the last three are now readily avail- 
able in the Hakluyt Society Reprints. The first two are yet very 
scarce because their English editions were printed in the 17th 
century. The same was the case with Ovington’s work until 
the publication of the book under review. 

The Oxford University Press has in recent years produced 
a large number of books of Indian interest and it deserves to be 
congratulated on bringing out a reprint of J. Ovington’s Voyage 
to Surat , the first edition of which was published in London in 
1696 . This new volume is in handy form, beautifully printed and 
contains some excellent illustrations. The Editor is Principal 
H. G. Rawlinson, a historical scholar who has thoroughly famili- 
arised himself with all the details of the history of the English in 
Western India during the 17th century. In a valuable and 
informative Introduction, Mr. Rawlinson gives a detailed account 
of Ovington’s life and career after careful research in the records 
of the India Office and other public bodies. He has also supplied 
very useful notes and an Index-Glossary, 

John Ovington was a scholar and a clergyman who was engaged 
in 1689 by the E. I. Company to fill a casual vacancy as Chaplain 
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to a ship sailing for India. He arrived at Bombay where his 
ship was weatherbound for some months owing to the south-west 
monsoon. He next proceeded to Surat where his services were 
engaged as chaplain to the English Factory which was then in 
need of a minister. Here Ovington stayed for over two years 
and spent his time to good purpose in collecting those materials 
about the manners and customs of its Muhammadan, Banya and 
Parsi inhabitants which he subsequently recorded in his work 
after his return to England. This important account of social life 
and manners among the population of Western India is both divert- 
ing and accurate. 

From the view-point of Anglo-Indian history Ovington’s chap- 
ters on 44 The Island of Bombay ” and “ The English factory at 
Surat ” are of particular interest and value. No other account 
exists comparable with his description of life in Bombay island 
240 years ago. A passage from Principal Rawlinson’s Introduction 
will give the reader some idea of the account. 

44 Ovington’s picture of Bombay as he saw it is a gloomy one 
Aungier’s schemes of colonisation has not been successful. 
The settlers were the dregs of humanity, discharged 
soldiers, 4 debauched broken tradesmen and renegade 
seamen.’ Drunkenness, largely due to the c punch-houses,’ 
was fearfully rife. The young women, so entertainingly 
described by Ovington, who had been introduced by 
the Company in order to keep the English from alliances 
with Portuguese and natives, had proved so unsatis- 
factory that many of them had been deported. * * * * 
The natural unhealthiness of the island, caused by the 
undrained swamps, acting on constitutions undermined 
by drink and debauchery, made the place 4 little better 
than a charnel house. 7 Children hardly ever survived, 
and it was commonly said that 4 two mussouns are the 
age of a man.” 

On the whole both students of Indian history as well as the 
leading public are grateful to the publishers and to the scholarly 
editor for making accessible this charming book of travel which 
is of special interest to us in the Western Presidency. 
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Agastya in Tamil Lands, by Mr. N. N. ^ivaraja Pillai, B.A., 

University of Madras. Re. 1. 

This is an attempt on the part of the author to handle the 
problem of Agastya in the South. As a scholar and historian he 
aptly says, “ Where the pre -scientific recorder of facts laid too 
much stress on one human spirit embodied in a hero, as descending 
upon humanity from a sphere of its own, the scientific historian, 
grown perhaps a little impervious to the promptings of hero- 
worship, tries to dissect the spirit and read therein the reactions to 
its environment, to the peculiar stresses and pulls which had played 
about it and helped it on towards its development into a full-blown 
personality ”, and strictly adheres to this. By his positive 
analytical knowledge he has applied the pruning knife to the myths, 
traditions, and anachronisms, to cut off the superfluous over- 
growth in the expectation of beautiful flowers and sweet fruit. 
He has also ransacked the works of the oriental and occidental 
scholars to gather sufficient material for the paper, and has at 
last succeeded in arriving at the correct conclusion : “ITis trans- 
lation to the South is a myth pure and simple, and cannot be accepted 
as a fact in the primitive history of the Tamilians/ 5 (p, 61). 

In his exodus to the South from Pancvati Agastya went to 
Karavlra (Kolhapura), Vatapi (Badami), and finally settled down 
in his asrama on the Pothiyil mountain (Malaya). His stay at 
Karavlra is described in Padma-purana, Karavlrakhanda, which 
fact has not been touched by the author. “The testimony of 
Sanskrit Literature and the early Greek writers places beyond 
doubt that Southern India about 400 B. C. was almost a terra 
incognita to the Northern Aryans ” (p. 14), says the author about 
the Deccan. But George Btihler in his Introduction to Apastamba 
avers, “ If this statement is taken together with the above-stated 
facts, which tend to show that Apastambiyas were and are re- 
stricted to the south of India, the most probable construction which 
can be put on it is that Apastamba declares himself to be a South- 
erner/ 5 (p. XXXIV'}. He concludes, on a close examination of 
the irregular forms, in the Apastamba Dharmasutra, “ In other 
words, he must either have lived earlier than Panini or before 
Panini’s grammar had acquired general fame throughout India, 
and become the standard authority for Sanskrit authors/ 5 (p. 
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XLII). This means that the South was colonised and Aryan 
civilisation had sufficiently advanced to bring out this famous 
Dharmasutra either earlier than Panini or contemporaneous 
with him. In that case, there will not be much truth in saying 
that the South was not known to the Aryans in the North. 

The Agastya tradition in the Ramayana has been rightly 
pointed out as a subsequent interpolation ; the Agastya tradition 
of exodus has been proved to be anachronistic and inconsistent ; 
the Agastya tradition of ascribing “ Sangama Literature/ 5 
ranging over a wide field, from grammar and philology to medicine, 
mysticism, magic and witchcraft is dismissed with a conclusive 
proof that the voluminous writings are of a later date ; and the 
Agastya tradition in later Tamil Literature has shared the same 
fate. Deification and hero-worship are not uncommon in the 
South, and Agastya was raised to the rank of a divinity, and 
temples to him were built at Kolhapura and AgastlsVaram in 
South Travancore. Like Dhruva he is immortalised by the 
assignment of a place in the sky as a brilliant star, Canopus. 
Finally, he arrives at the conclusion that, the Agastya tradition 
breaks down completely, because there are internal contradictions 
in it, and there is no unbroken continuity of the tradition with 
the past. 

The appendices at the end are very instructive. 

K. G. K. 


The Origin of Saivism and its History in the Tamil 
Land, by IL R. Subramanian, m.a. University of Madras, 
pp. 82. 1929. 

The learned paper published as a supplement to the Madras 
University Journal is a thesis by the author which brought him 
the Shankara Parvati Prize of the University of Madras. In 
dealing with this subject the author introduces the all important 
subject of the Nagas, their legend, their supposed origin, the 
origin of their name and their cult. This seems to be the one 
paper in which the important subject of the Nagas is brought 
into a small compass with as many authorities as are to be found in 
the literature of Southern India. But the Naga tribe no doubt 
had its origin in the most neglected and forgotten misty past, 
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even prior to the time of the Mahabharat and, may be, contem- 
poraneous with the Vedic times. We hear of the tribe as Ahhi 
in the Vedas, and as Naga in the subsequent literature and 
at the time of Kajatarangini. The tribe has become mythical 
The residence of the tribe is much more so, although historians 
have tried to attribute locations to Pat ala which according to 
some was near the mouths of the Indus, where Alexander the 
Great went, and sometimes to the extreme south taking it even to 
Ceylon. 

The Naga somehow or other is mixed up with the cult of 
Saivism. Siva the great irreconcilable deity is imagined to have 
depended for his ornaments on the Nagas (serpents). And the 
Southern India Saivism, which began with this mixture of God, 
man and serpent, migrated to Northern India, resulting in paci- 
fying the benevolent deity, reducing the Naga element into the 
serpent, and the man has remained forgotten in the popular 
myth. The only remnants of this name are to some extent found 
in the Nagaras or just as our author says in the Nayars. One 
thing is very certain : this very strong and important tribe, 
whose history is very difficult to trace, had powerful kingdoms 
in different parts of India as testified by the names of important 
cities called “ Nagpur ” in many parts of India. The name is 
further kept up in the name of countries known as Ahichhatra 
and Ahikula. 

Leaving this the author travels into the region of the several 
cults which emanated from the Southern India Saivism and then 
winds up in the present-day exhibitions in temples, architecture, 
etc. 

The thesis' is excellently written and rightly deserves the 
recognition of the University. 


V. P. V. 


IN MEMORIAM 

The Rev. Dr. Robert Zimmermann S J. 
OTgwwfT ft# i 

mm vm $mm %% : n 

It is with the deepest sorrow that we have to 
record the death of one of our most distinguished 
members, Rev. Father Robert Zimmermann, 
Ph.D. (Berlin), S.J. Father Zimmermann came 
out to India in 1914, and made St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, his home as Professor of Sans- 
krit. He joined our Society in 1915 and served on 
the Managing Committee from 1917 to 1929. 
Since 1924 he was one of our Vice-Presidents. 
His health broke down in 1930 and in May last at 
the advice of his doctors he sailed for Europe. 
He passed away on Feb. 8, 1931, at Feldkireh, 
Austria, at the age of 57. 

A very large number of students and teachers 
came under the spell of his enchanting personality. 
A fine scholar, a deep thinker, a simple child- 
like soul, a sincere friend, he was loved and 
respected by all who came in contact with him. 
In 1924 he was offered the Fellowship of our 
Society; and now that he is no more, we 
must publicly do homage to his modesty which 
prevented him from accepting so gieat an 
honour. In life his usual greeting was “God 
bless you *■ : shall we not return the salutation 
now, and pray that his soul may rest in peace ? 
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Annual Report for 1929. 

The year under review was a very important one, being the 
125th Anniversary of the Society’s life and the celebration of the 
Anniversary occupied two evenings, the nearest to the actual 
date of the 26th November that could be arranged on account 
of His Excellency’s tour in Sind. 

On the first day, Wednesday the 4th December, papers 
specially contributed by scholars in India for the occasion were 
read at a meeting of the Society. These have been published in 
Vol. VI of the Journal. 

On the second day, Thursday the 5th December, the principal 
gathering was held, at which His Excellency the Governor 
presided. 

A full report of these proceedings will be found in the 125th 
Anniversary Journal number (N. S. Vol. VI). 

His Excellency the Governor paid the Society a special 
visit earlier in the year, when he unveiled the bust of the 
Society’s first Secretary, William Erskine, on the 13th March. 
The portraits of Sir James Mackintosh and Dr. Bhau Daji and 
Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji having also been set up in the hall 
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outside the library, the entrance to the Society’s rooms is now 
being ornamented in a manner worthy of its great history and 
traditions as well as rendered more attractive to the general 
visitor. The portrait of Dr. Bhau Daji we owe to the munifi- 
cence of Mr. L. S. Dabholkar, a member, and that of Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji to Mr. V. P. Vaidya, one of our Vice-Presi- 
dents, and Mr. J. S. Vaidya, while that of Sir James Mackintosh, a 
copy of the original in the National Portrait Gallery, London, was 
purchased from donations specially given by members of all 
communities. 

On the 11th March the Society bade farewell to Sir Charles 
Fawcett, its President for 1928, on his retirement from the Bench 
of the High Court and from India. The occasion was marked by 
an At Home given to Sir Charles and Lady Fawcett, at which 
about 100 members were present, and expression was given to the 
very great advantage which the Society had derived from Sir 
Charles’s occupancy of the Presidential chair and to the sense of 
its loss at his departure. 

The Society unanimously elected Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Jivanji 
J. Modi, a Vice-President and one of its oldest and most distin- 
guished members, to be President for the year. 

We regret to have to note the passing of two members of the 
Society who played a large part in its life and scholarship and 
were well known to many members. The Rev. Dr. Robert Scott 
became a member in 1882, was a member of the Managing Com- 
mittee from 1893, Hon. Secretary from 1902 to 1905, Vice-Presi- 
dent from 1908, and President in 1917, He retired from his Profes- 
sorship of English in Wilson College and from India in 1918 and 
thereafter lived mainly in Edinburgh, but kept up his connection 
with India, and Bombay in particular, through correspondence 
and was very gratified at his election as Fellow of the Society in 

1924. His was a figure well known and very much loved and 
respected in Bombay for over thirty years. The second name 
mis sed from our roll is that of De wan Bahadur P. B. Joshi, who 
was a member of the Managing Committee in the years 1923 to 

1925, and is best remembered as the principal coadjutor of Sir 
James Campbell in the compilation of the Bombay Gazetteer. In 
recognition of his great services to learning, a special presentation 
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of the Campbell Memorial Gold Medal was made to Dewan Bahadur 
Joslii in 1923 . He was active up to the last in the advancement 
of the cause of knowledge of Bombay and its history. 

A form of agreement between the Society and the Prince of 
Wales Museum covering the transfer of the Society’s archaeological, 
geological and copper-plate collections to the Museum for display 
has, after long discussion, been approved by both bodies. 

It is to be regretted that for the first time in the Society’s 
history, a member has had to be sued in the courts for recovery of 
books not returned despite many calls and every possible private 
effort to arrange the matter satisfactorily. The Society won the 
case in the Small Causes Court and the execution of the decree is 
proceeding. In the coming year two more similar cases are being 
carried to court— a sign of the times which scarcely encourages 
us to allow easier terms of membership of the Society, as certain 
well-intentioned members of the public desire. 

A statement of receipts and expenditure is attached. It will 
be noticed that we have been able to finish the year without the 
anticipated deficit. Whilst this is so far satisfactory, it should be 
borne in mind that we have only been able to do this by utilising 
the balance of the Contingent Fund. It is, therefore, necessary 
that efforts be again made to increase the membership, or at least 
maintain it at its present strength, otherwise we shall once more 
be faced with a deficit. Every endeavour has been made to mini- 
mise the establishment charges and these are still being very 
carefully watched in order to avoid any unnecessary expenditure, 
but it is difficult to see how any great reduction can be expected 
in this direction without affecting the efficiency of the library. 


Members. 

Resident : — 


On the roll 
on 

1-1-29. 

New 
! admis- 
sions. 

Non-Res. 

! become 
| Resident. 

Resigned 
or ceased 
to be Mem- 
bers. 

Transferred 
to the Non- 
Res. list. 

Died. 

Number of 
Members 
on 1-1-30. 

488 

67 


58 

16 

9 

476 
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Non-Resident : — 


On the roll 
on 

1-1-29. 

New 

admis- 

sions. 

Resident 

become 

Non-Res. 

Resigned 
or ceased 
to be Mem- 
bers, 

Transferred 
to the 
Res. list. 

Died. 

Number of 
Members 
on 1-1-30. 

174 

20 

16 

31 

4 

■ vi 1 

2 

173 


Of tlie 476 Resident Members, 46 are Life-Members, and of 
tbe 174 Non-Resident Members, 11 are Life-Members. 

Obituary. 


The Committee regret to record the death of the following 
Members : — 

Resident : — 

Mr. Narottam Morarji Gokul- 
das. 

Prof. P. K. Telang, M.A., ll.b. 

Mr. M. L. Mehta, b.a., ll.b. 

„ K. M. Minocher. 

„ P. V. Mowjee. 

„ V. F. Vicaji. 

Diwan Bahadur P. B. Joshi. 

Papers read and lectures delivered before the Society. 

23rd September 1929. A public lecture, illustrated by lantern 
slides, on “ Indian Art and Archseology ”. By Dr. Kalidas Nag. 

(The other papers which were read on the occasion of the 
celebration of the 125th Anniversary are being published in 
the 125th Anniversary Journal, N. S. Vol. VI.) 


Library. 

Issues : — 


Old Books, 

i 

New Books. 

Loose 

Periodicals. 

Total. 

Average per 
working day. 

25,330 

13,161 

30,469 

68,960 

237 


The total number of issues in the previous year was 72,515. 


Capt. P. A. Leyden. 

Mr. M. S. Rutnagar. 

Non-Resident : — • 

Mr. A. S. Sathe, M.A., B.t. 

„ V. H. Naik, m.a., Bar- 
at-Law. 
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Additions : — 

The total number of volumes added was 1,203, of which 894 
were purchased and 309 were presented. 

Books presented to the Society were received, as usual, from 
the Government of India, the Government of Bombay, and other 
Provincial Governments, as well as from the Trustees of the Parsi 
Punchayat Funds, other public bodies and individual donors. 

Papers and Periodicals : — 

A meeting of the Society, under Art. 29 of the Rules, was 
held on the 22nd of November for the purpose of revising the list 
of the papers and periodicals received by the Society, and it was 
decided — 

To take the following from 1930 
(1) John O’London and Outline, (2) Prabuddha Bharata 
and (3) Shilpi ; and 

To omit the following from the same date : — 

(1) Times Literary Supplement (2nd copy), (2) Christian 
Herald, (3) Truth, (4) Bookman (2nd copy), (5) Science 
Progress, (6) Physical Culture (2nd copy), (7) Hindi 
Punch (weekly), and (8) Theosophist. 

The Journal. 

One joint No. of the Journal, consisting of numbers 1 and 2 
of Volume 4, was published during the year. The following are 
the principal articles in the number : — 

A. Venkatasubbiah : Panchatantra Studies. Nos. 2 and 3, 

G. N. Vaidya : Fire Arms in Ancient India. 

V, S. Bakhle : Satavahanas and the Contemporary Kshatra- 
pas. Part II. 

Y. R. Gupte : Archaeological and Historical Research. 

E. M. Ezekiel : Position of Woman in Rabbinical Literature. 
Part II. 

N, B. Utgikar : Some Points of Contact between the Maha- 
bharata and the Jatakas. 

Shaikh A. Radix : Persian MSS. 

A. Venkatasubbiah : Vedic Studies. 

V. S. Sukthankar : Epic Studies. 
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Com Cabinet. 

94 coins were added to the Society’s Coin Cabinet during the 
year : — 

South India (17 Gold). Durani (1 Silver). Mughal (62 
Silver, 4 Copper). East India Company (5 Silver). Sultans of 
Malwa (5 Copper). 

TreavSijbe Trove Coins. 

787 coins were under examination and 562 were received 
during the year as under : — 

6 Silver from the Collector of Ahmedabad. 

77 „ „ „ Nasik. 

49 „ „ „ West Khandesh. 

49 „ „ District Magistrate, Satara. 

381 Copper „ Collector of Bijapore. 

Out of the total of 1,349 coins, 503 were reported to Govern- 
ment and with their approval 483 were distributed to different 
Institutions and Darbars, 20 being returned to the District Magis- 
trate, Satara, to satisfy the claim of the owner of the land where 
the find was discovered. 846 coins thus remained with the 
Society at the end of the year. 

The Society’s best thanks are due to Mr. G. V. Acharya, B.A., 
Curator, Archaeological Section, Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, 
Mr. B. G. Gyani, M.A., Assistant Curator, and Mr. C. B. Singhal, 
the Gallery Assistant, for kindly assisting the Society in examining 
the Treasure Trove Coins received by the Society. Mr. Acharya 
examined the Non-Mahomedan coins and Mr. Gyani and Mr. 
Singhal, the Mahommedan coins. 
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The Bombay Branch 


Abstract of Receipts and Payments 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

To Balance — 1st January 1929, 



Cash on Current Account Imp. Bk. of India. 

144 6 3 


Bo. Savings Bank do. do. 

1,200 10 7 


Bo. In Office . . 

52 3 0 




1,397 3 10 

To Receipts. 



Subscriptions — 



Resident Life Members 

1,500 0 0 




1,500 0 0 

Resident Members 

. 24,119 8 0 ! 


Non-Resident Members 

4,106 0 0 




28,225 8 0 

Entrance Pees 


1,560 0 0 

Grants : Government . 

, , . . 

3,600 0 0 

Publications : Journal Sales 

.... 

1,004 15 9 

Bolklore Notes Sales . . 


4 13 0 

Catalogues — 



General 



Sale Proceeds .. . . 117 0 0 



Interest from investments 200 0 . 0 




317 0 0 


Manuscripts 

43 3 0 


Annual 

48 8 0 




408 11 0 

Sundry Sales — 



Waste Paper 

...» 

80 10 0 

Interest — 



Government Securities 

1,715 0 6 


Savings Bank . . . . , . . 

79 2 0 




1,794 2 6 

Replacements 


231 13 0 

125th Anniversary Fund 

.... 

3,188 4 0 

Mackintosh Portrait Fund 


826 0 0 

Book Purchase Fund 

.... 

100 0 0 

Total Rs. . . 

.... 

43,922 1 1 


We have examined the above abstract of Receipts and Payments with the 
books and vouchers of the Society and we hereby certify the said abstract to 
be true and correct. We have also ascertained that all the securities as shown 
belonging to the Society are held for safe custody by the Imperial Bank of India. 

W. BATTERSBY PARKS, 

A* B. AGASKAR, 

Auditors, 
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Royal Asiatic Society. 


for the year ended 31si December 1929. 


By Payment, 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Office— 



Establishment 

18,499 13 10 


General Charges 

714 0 0 


Printing and Stationery 

1,372 14 0 


Postage . . . . . . . . . . 

379 0 6 


Insurance . , . . . . ■. . ■ ... 

281 4 0 


Electric Charges 

577 9 9 


Provident Fund Contribution 

3,004 15 9 




24,829 9 10 

Library Expenditure — 



Books . . . . . . 

6,938 5 3 


Indian Periodicals . . 

563 5 0 


Foreign do. 

1,983 14 0 


Book- binding and Repairs . . . . . . 

1,246 2 0 


Shelving, Furniture and Fittings . . .. . 

242 13 9 




10,974 8 0 

Publication Account — 

■ ■■■ ' '■■■■ ■, ' 


Journal Printing . . 


1,827 0 0 

Catalogues — 



Manuscripts ; Printing . . 


749 0 0 

Securities purchased during the year — 



Rs. 1,500, 3J% Indian Loan 1900-01 

1,029 6 0 


Rs. 500, 5% Indian Loan (1929-45) . . 

507 3 0 




1,536 9 0 

125th Anniversary Expenses .. . . 


883 9 0 

Mackintosh Portrait .. .. 


810 l 3 

To Balance on 31st December 1929 — 



Cash on Current Account Imperial Bank of 



India 

892 9 11 


Do. Savings Bank do, do. 

1,179 12 7 


Do, In Office 

37 5 6 


Loan to the Campbell Memorial Fund 

202 0 0 




2,311 12 0 

Total Rs. , . 


43,922 1 1 


Invested Funds of the Society. 



Face 




Nature. 

value. 

Market value. 

Allocation. 



Rs. 

o: . Rs.' a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

3|% Government 





Securities. 

33,700 

22,874 0 0 

Reserve Fund .. 

31,325 13 9 




Premehancl Roy- 


5% Do. 

15,300 

14,776 4 0 

chand Fund . , 

2,036 4 0 

6J% Do, 

U90 

1,157 12 0 

Catalogue Fund. , 

4,331 4 0 




Shelving Fund , , 

1,114 10 3 


50,100 

38,808 0 0 


38,808 0 0 


EDWARD PARKER, J. S. TILLEY, 

Hon. Secretary. Bon. Find . Secretary. 
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RECEIPTS. 


The Bombay Branch 

Budget Esti 


Budget 

1920, 


Budget 

1930. 



Rs. 


p- 

Rs, 

a. 

p. 


Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Balance 

690 

0 

0 

689 

4 

7 


7 

1 

0 

Proceeds of Contingent Fund . . 

600 

0 

0 





. . . . 



Entrance Fee . . 

1,750 

0 

0 

1,560* 

*0 

0 

1 

,500 

0 

0 

Subn. Resident Members 

24,500 

0 

0 

24,119 

8 

0 

24 

,000 

0 

0 

,, Non-Resident Members. 

4,000 

0 

0 

4,106 

0 

0 

4 

,000 

0 

0 

Government Contribution 

3,600 

0 

0 

3,600 

0 

0 

3 

,600 

0 

0 

Sale of Journal Numbers 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,004 

15 

9 

1 

,000 

0 

0 

„ Annual Catalogues 

25 

0 

0 

48 

8 

0 


25 

0 

0 

„ Waste Paper 

50 

0 

0 

80 

10 

0 


50 

0 

0 

„ Manuscript Catalogues' 

200 

0 

0 

43 

3 

0 


200 

0 

0 

„ Folklore Notes . . 

Interest 

, , , 

, 


4 

13 

0 


, , . . 



1,750 

0 

0 

1,794 

2 

6 

L 

00 

o 

o 

0 

0 


Subn. Resident Life Members 

Sale General Catalogues 

Replacement 

125th Anniversary Fund 

Mackintosh Portrait . . 

Book Purchase Fund . . 

Deficit 

Balances of other Funds 


38,165 0 0 37,051 0 10 36,182 1 0 


1,500 0 0 
317 0 0 
231 13 0 
3,188 4 0 
826 0 0 
100 0 0 


536 0 0 


707 15 3 


2,304 11 0 


Total Rs. .. 38,701 0 0 43,922 1 1 38,486 12 0 


Campbell Memorial 

A Statwnent of Accounts for the 


Balance on 31 st December 1928 


Interest Credited 


Rs. a. p. 
336 10 4 


222 2 0 


Total Rs. 


558 12 4 
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Royal Asiatic Society. 


mates for 1930. 


PAYMENTS. 

Budget 

1929. 

Actual 

1920. 

Budget 

1930. 


Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Books 

7,000 

0 

0 

6,938 

5 

3 

7,000 

0 

0 

Subn. Indian Periodicals 

650 

0 

0 

563 

5 

0 

600 

0 

0 

,, Foreign . . 

2,100 

0 

0 

1,983 

14 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

Journal Printing 

1,750 

0 

0 

1,827 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

Binding and Repairs . . 

1,200 

0 

0 

1,246 

2 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

Printing and Stationery 

1,500 

0 

0 

1,372 

14 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

Office Establishment . . 

18,500 

0 

0 

18,499 

13 

10 

18,800 

0 

0 

General Charges 

825 

0 

0 

714 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

Postage . . 

350 

0 

0 

379 

0 

6 

350 

0 

0 

Insurance 

282 

0 

0 

281 

4 

0 

282 

0 

0 

Electric Charges 

750 

0 

0 

577 

9 

9 

750 

0 

0 

Provident Fund 

2,994 

0 

0 

3,004 

15 

9 

1,550 

0 

0 

Mss. Catalogue Printing 

800 

0 

0 

749 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 


33,701 

0 

0 

38,137 

4 

1 

36,132 

0 

0 

Library Furniture and Fittings 




242 

13 

9 




] 25th "Anniversary Fund 


. ■ 


883 

9 

0 

2,304* 

11 

0 

Mackintosh Portrait . . 




810 

1 

3 j 




Government Securities 




1,536 

9 

0 




Balance . . . . . . . . 


; : v; 


7 

1 

0 

*50* 

1 

0 

Balance — 125th Anniversary 










Fund . . . . j 




2,304 

11 

0 




Total Rs. . . 

38,701 

0 

0 

43,922 

1 

1 

38,486 

12 

0 


Fund. 

year aiding 31s/. December 1929. 



Rs. a. p. 

Balance on 3 1st December 1 929 

558 12 4 

Total Rs. . . 

558 12 4 


INVESTED FUNDS 

Face value . 

5% Government Loan, 1929-47 . , *y Rs. 4,500. 
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W. BATTERSBY PARKS, 

y*D PARKER, J. S. TILLEY, A. B. AGASKAR, 

Hon. Secretary, Hon. Find, Secretary* Hon, Auditors. 
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The Annual General Meeting o£ the Society was held on Monday, 
31st March 1930. 

Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, President, in the Chair. 

Present : — Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, Mr. Y. P. Vaidya, 
Dr. G. S. Ghurye, Messrs. A. Forrington, K. H. Vakil, C. A.* 
Muchhala, P. V. Kane, T. S. Shejwalkar, R. A. Mehta, B. M. 
Tarkunde, S. V. Bhandarkar, B. K. Wagle, T. M. Lowji, 
J. C. Daruvala, Faiz B. Tyabji, V. A. Gadgil, B. A. Fernandes, 
S. R. Deshpande, G. V. Acharya, C. J. Shah, H. J. Bhabha, F. W. 
Willis, R. D. Choksi, K. K. Menon, E. L. Everatt, J. E. Aspinwalb 
E. M. Ezekiel, B. R. T. Greer, M. D. Altekar, A. K Weling, A. A. 
A. Fyzee, J. H. Modi, S. V. Karandikar, V. N. Patruni, A. Fotiadi, 
Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkar, Prof. C. R. Shah, Rev. Fr. H. Heras, 
Prof. R. P. Patwardhan, Mrs. H. M. Davy, Rev. J. McKenzie, 
Miss Shantila Desai, Major F. T. Wright, Hon. Mr. J. E. B. Hotson, 
Miss K. H. Adenwalla, Prof. N. K. Bkagwat, and Dr. Edward Parker. 

The minutes of the last Annual General meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The Hon. Secretary read to the meeting letters from Dr. R. 
Zimmermann and Mr. T. R. N. Cama regretting their inability to 
attend the meeting. 

Mr. J. E. Aspinwall proposed and Dewan Bahadur K. M. 
Jhaveri seconded that the Annual Report with the statement of 
accounts for 1929 and the budget for 1930 be adopted. 

On being put to the vote, the Report, with the statement of 
accounts and the budget, was unanimously adopted. 

The President then delivered his address wherein he reviewed 
the work of the Society during the year under report. He said : — 

“ At the end of the Annual Meeting held on 25th March 1926» 
our colleague Mr. Vakil suggested that, at the Society’s Annual 
Meeting, ‘ the President of the preceding year should make a speech 
outlining the activities and progress during the year.’ The sugges- 
tion was considered by the Managing Committee at its meeting 
on 8th April 1926. The question was postponed for the next meet- 
ing which was held on 25th June 1926 when the Committee left the 
matter to the discretion of the President. I stand before you to-day 
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in response to the above suggestion and propose to say a few words 
to-day. 

The Report, just submitted by our Secretary, has placed 
before you a brief outline of our work during the last year. The 
most outstanding event of the past year was the celebration of the 
125 years’ Anniversary of our Society. I beg to thank our Vice- 
President Mr. Vaidya, our Secretary Dr. Parker, Mr. Aspinwall, 
and other gentlemen who helped to make the Anniversary function 
successful. The late Mr. K. R. Cama, one of our Vice-Presidents, 
presiding at the Iranian section meeting of our Centenary, had 
expressed his joy saying : “ No other institution in Western India 
has reached the venerable age of a hundred years.” Thanks to 
God, we can now say with greater joy, that last year we reached 
the more venerable age of 125 years. But the value of the life of a 
Society, as that of an individual, is not to be measured by the 
years of its life, but by its activities. Napoleon is said to have 
told his brother Jerome, that he would rather like to see his brother 
die at an early age than live a long life without activity. 

Looking to the history of the work of our Society during the 
past 25 years as read before us at the last Anniversary gathering 
by our Secretary, we find that under the altered circumstances of 
these 25 years several other Institutes, which we all welcome as our 
collaborators, have arisen among us. Looking to the fact, that 
thus the results of the studies of our literary workers are divided 
among more than one Society, I think we may say that we have 
done pretty well and that we have well-nigh kept up our pace. 

But quantity should not be the main criterion. Quality of 
papers is the most important thing. To judge of that, out of 
curiosity, I spent this month several hours in going over our 22nd 
volume, which is the volume next after our Centenary volume and 
took down notes, giving a glimpse of our work with my 
observations during the period covered by that volume, and I find 
that we have 20 learned papers in that volume covering various 
branches of Oriental Studies. Again, in this matter of comparison, 
we must bear in mind that latterly, we have restricted our work 
of research to a certain extent, and the aims and objects of our 
Society since its foundation have, to some extent, changed. Sir 
James Mackintosh founded our Society, in response, as it were, 
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to a demand from the learned world of Europe. He, in his inaugural 
speech, speaks of himself as “ the representative of the curiosity 
of Europe”. It was in England, before he came to Bombay, that 
he had formed the idea of founding this Society. He speaks 
of his work in that direction as a “ mission”. From the way in 
which he spoke of the work of Sir William Jones in Calcutta in 
founding the Asiatic Society of Bengal, it seems that he came with 
the determined object of becoming the William Jones of Bombay. 
He spoke of the object of the Society’s inquiries to be reducible 
to two classes, viz., Physical and Moral, using the words in a very 
broad sense. Among physical inquiries, he included Natural 
History, Mineralogy, Botany, Meteorology and lastly Medicine. 
Now, we have, since several years, left inquiries in these physical 
sciences to various other Societies and Associations. Again recently 
the Science Congress, held every year in the different cities of 
India, draws workers in those lines. So, our work is restricted 
to the second division, viz., moral, which word Mackintosh used 
not in the restricted sense in which we ordinarily use it but in the 
sense, in which it is “ contra-distinguished from physical”. 1 

So, looking to that fact also, we have been doing fairly well. 
But this satisfaction should not lead us to rest upon our past laurels. 
There is one thing whieh should ask us to be more alert than the 
workers of the 19th century. They had to work comparatively 
in a barren field, with few resources and materials at their disposal. 
But, now, we have more resources and materials at our disposal 
to draw help from. Again, we have nowadays a proportionately 
larger number of workers in various lines whose work in their lines 
comes readier to our help than in the case of our predecessors, 

Now coming to our work, during the past' year, as said in our 
Report, we have published together two numbers. Nos. 1 and 2 
of Vol. IV of the New Series, containing in all 9 learned papers. 

The first paper is on ‘ Panchatantra Studies ’ by Mr. A. Venka- 
tasubbiah. We find that in the matter of the discussion of some 
names the Pahlavi version is called to help. Oriental learning 
is much indebted to the Pahlavi in many matters besides this. 
No Indian book has gone through so many versions into foreign 

1 P. XXI of his Discourse, Vol. I of the Transactions of the Literary 
Society, New Edition. WfM ASflKiA fU , 
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languages as this book of Panehatantra. It was Burzo (Buzorgclie 
Meher), the great Persian Minister of Noushirwan the Just 
(Chosroes I, the Khosru Kobad of Parsee books) who is said to have 
first translated it into Pahlavi and it was from his Pahlavi transla- 
tion that it was rendered into Arabic and from Arabic into various 
languages. It was to the court of the same Persian King Non- 
shirwan that the game of chess, discovered in India, was first 
carried. It is said that Noushirwan had also got translated into 
Pahlavi by Burzo three Adhyayas of the Santiparva of the 
Mahabharata. The Pahlavi translation is lost but it is said that 
a Syrian translation from Pahlavi is preserved. 1 The Court of 
Noushirwan was like an Academy, a place of learning where many 
learned men of various countries met together. The story of the 
Seven Greek philosophers of the University of Athens is well known* 
On being deprived of the freedom of speech in their own country, 
they are said to have gone to the Court of Noushirwan of whom 
they spoke as “ a philosopher on the throne”. 2 His name and 
fame are said to have, at one time, charmed many great men on 
our side. In the 16th century during the times of the Moguls who 
had come from the direction of Persia, the Gahilot Rajput princes 
are said to have taken pride in tracing their descent to this Persian 
Monarch. 3 

Mr. G. N. Vaidya, in the article headed “Fire Arms in Ancient 
India ”, discusses the question whether gun- 

AntimtTndta. P owder and fee ' arma were used in warfare in 
ancient India. Halhead, Elliot, Bohlen, Wilson 
and Oppert have, according to our author, said that gunpowder 
was known among the ancient Indians. Recently, after the discovery 

1 Vienna Oriental Journal Vol. 25, p. 37 (1911). Vide Mr. N. B. 
Utgikar’s paper on “ Our Mahabharata Work ” Journal of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Institute, VoL IV (1922-3), Part 2, p. 107. 

* “ Essays on the Latin Orient ” by Dr. W. Miller, p. 31. It is said 
of these philosophers that they had become misproud in their country. 
“ They regarded themselves as demi-gods and the rest of mankind as donkeys.” 

8 (a) JASS. New Series Vol. XV, No. 1. (6) Tod’s Rajasthan 

“ Routledge’s Ed. Vol. I, pp. 189-95. (c) Jarret’s Ain-i Akbari II, p. 268. This 
view of the descent of the Rajputs from Noushirwan is now attempted to be 
disproved by Mr. R. R. Hilder in the Indian Antiquary of September 1927, 
p. 169. 
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of Kaiitilya’s Arthasastra (written in about 320 B.C.) by Dr. 
Shama Shastri, to whom our Society lias awarded its Campbell 
medal for bis discovery, that work also is brought into use to support 
the above view. Our author says that fire-arms were used by the 
ancients but these fire-arms were nothing like our modem guns 
in which gunpowder is used for explosion, but they were some 
instruments from which arrows with burning rags or something 
like these were thrown towards the enemies. After critically 
examining the whole question from various points of view, our 
author concludes that gunpowder was not known to the ancient 
Hindus. 

In this connection I beg to draw the attention of our members 
to an article in the East and West of September 1919 on “ The 
Ancient Indian Navy ” by Mr. S. K. Swami. The author says that the 
art of building ships existed in India from ancient times and Indians 
went to Germany and even to England about 800 years before 
Alfred the Great. This author also says that in the 4th century 
A. C. they manufactured Gunpowder here and used guns. Indians 
had guns in the time of Alexander the Great. The ships of those 
times called baggla or the budyerow were 74 feet long, 25 feet broad 
and Ilf feet deep. Their tonnage was 150 torus. 

Mr. Y. S. Bakhle’s paper on the “Satavahanas and the contempo- 
rary Ksatrapas” suggests, here and there, some points of comparison 
with the institutions of ancient Iran. Mr. Bakhle begins his paper 
by saying : “ The system of governing during the period was 

certainly monarchical” (p. 39). That was the case in ancient Iran 
also. It seems that, in the early period of all Aryan or Indo-Ger- 
manic States, that was the case. But their monarchy was “ limited 
monarchy”. If there was any despotism, that was of later growth. 
In the times of what we may call the pre-historic history of Iran, 
ie., the history of times anterior to that of which the history 
is determined by chronology, there was limited monarchy. 
Loyalty to the ruling monarch was the ruling characteristic, but 
the loyalty was not blind loyalty. As said by Mr. Bakhle, 
though there was no “ organised institution of state to voice 
forth the people’s view”, {ibid) still, the people “ had a 
voice in the administration and enjoyed local self-government”. 
{ibid}. I think that, that was true of many branches of the ancient 
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Aryan or Indo-Germanic stock. That was true of Iran and that 
was true of ancient Germany and even of ancient England. In 
this connection I will draw the attention of members to my paper 
on “ The Ancient Germans. Their History, Constitution, Religion, 
Manners and Customs 55 , read before the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay . 1 In the case of ancient Germany, we not only see 
something like the “ Nigamasabha or the Township Corporation 55 
(ibid), mentioned in the Ksaharata inscription atNasik, but paral- 
lels of the customs of Sati , 2 prohibition of widow marriage, and of 
inter-marriage as prevalent in India. Of the Indian administrative 
divisions, referred to by Mr. Bakhle, viz., Desa or Rastra at the 
head, followed by Visaya, Ahara and Patha or Pathaka, we have a 
parallel in ancient Iran in its division of nmana, vi§a, zantu and dan- 
ghu, the administrative heads of which were spoken of as mnano- 
paiti, vij-paiti, zantu-paiti and danghu-paiti. The wives of these 
administrators also held some status in Society and were spoken of 
with respect as nmano-pathni, vig-pathni, zantu-pathni and danghu- 
pathrd. Mr. Bakhle speaks of Mamjala as being used later on, for 
Desa or Rastra. We see this in the case of the town of Naosari, 
the headquarters of the Parsee priesthood, which is spoken of in 
later documents as Nag mandal. 

Among the officers of the Court, there was the Lekhaka, whom 
M. Senart and others took to be, in the literal sense of the word, a 
mere writer, but Mr. Bakhle takes as “a high ministerial officer 55 
analogous to our modern “ Secretary to Government I think 
he is right, because we find from the Shahnameh, that a navisandeh, 
which, like lekhaka, means a writer, held a high post in the royal 
courts of ancient Iran. Among the military officers, the Sena-pati, 
referred to in the paper, corresponds to the Sepah-bud of the 
Iranians. 

On the subject of the four varnas, we read in the paper : 
“ Whatever the condition of the four varnas in ancient times, 
however strict the restrictions about connubium and comentality 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. X., pp 
636-82. Vide my Anthropological Papers Part H, pp. 255-301. 

2 Vide my Paper on “ The Antiquity of the Custom of Sati” , Journal of 
the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. XIII, pp. 412-24. Vide my 
Anthropological Papers, Part IV, pp. 109-21. 
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during the early part, at any rate, of the period we are considering 
there was undoubtedly considerable amalgamation between them 
during the regime of the foreign Ksatrapas (p. 49.) These 
foreign ksatrapas or satraps were from the direction of Iran and so, 
possibly, they helped or encouraged the amalgamation. I will 
here draw the attention of members, interested in the question, 
to my paper “ Whether there was Caste in Iran ” K In ancient 
Iran, there was something like a caste system, only as far as the 
different professions or trades were concerned, but not in the matter 
of interdining or intermarriage. So, the foreign Ksatrapas from 
the direction of Iran, perhaps, encouraged here what .they had in 
their own country. 

Mr. Y. R. Gupte’s paper on “ Archaeological and Historical 
Research. Its scope in the Satara District ” is interesting from 
several points of view. Mr. Gupte very properly says, that “ Arch- 
eology has of late attracted the learned world ”. Thanks to the 
energy of Sir John Marshall, whose name with that of Lord 
Curzon who procured for us a John Marshall, will be long 
remembered. We reap excellent harvests in the fields cultivated 
by the Science of Archaeology. This paper creates, among general 
readers, a taste for archaeology, which Mr. Gupte very properly 
explains in its very broad sense of “ the science of antiquities or a 
treatise on ancient usages, customs, architecture and so forth” 
(p. 82.) So one can be a little of an archaeologist without holding 
or directing a spade for excavations. 

In this connection I beg to draw the attention of members to a 
great field for archaeological work in the Salsette which is almost 
next door to us. While having a glimpse into the work of our 
Society during the last 25 years, looking into the first volume of 
that period (Vol. XXII), I read in the Annual Report of 1905, 
that our Society had secured “ three Hindu figures of black stone 
of about the 9th century A.D. from Par j Spur, Salsette ”. We 
know, that before the rise and growth of the city of Bombay, 
Salsette was the seat of commercial and ruling activity and Parjapur 
was a seat of Government. One of our former Honorary Secre- 
taries, the late Mr. S, M. Edwardes, who was well known here for 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. XIII, 8. 
pp. 816-22. Tide my Anthropological Papers; Part IV, pp. 169-205. 

6 
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his literary activity, was the discoverer at Parjapur of some antiqui- 
ties which he himself had excavated*. I remember with pleasure 
my meeting him, one morning, at Andheri and then at his sugges- 
tion, visiting this place of his excavations. 

One of our former members, Mr, Carter, possessing the same 
literary and antiquarian tastes as Mr. Edwardes, proposed at one 
time that a field club 55 may be founded in Bombay for exploring 
Salsette from an archaeological point of view, and I remember his 
calling a meeting in one of our rooms for the purpose. The move- 
ment bore no fruit but I beg to recommend that some enthusiastic 
young members of our Society may again move in the matter and 
found “ a Field Club” for amateur explorations in the Salsette. 
The members may divide themselves into small groups and meeting 
once a week or fortnight, explore different parts of Salsette from an 
antiquarian point of view. Salsette is rich in the matter of such 
antiquities. I take this opportunity to tell you, that recently, 
an old Hindu temple has been excavated by the Archaeological 
Department about the distance of a mile from the Parjapur excava- 
tions of Mr. Edwardes. It gives me great pleasure to say, that I 
had the good fortune to discover the plot and draw the attention 
of Sir John Marshall to it. During my morning walks when I 
occasionally lived at Andheri for some months now and then, I 
passed across a certain plot on the banks of a large tank {talao), 
the surroundings of which made me think that the place must be 
the site of some old building. Every time I passed by that spot, 
the same thought occurred to me, but I hesitated to write, taking it 
that, perhaps, I may be wrong. One morning, perhaps it was the 
psychological moment, when I made up my mind to write. I wrote 
and I succeeded. But my suggestion took some time to fructify. 
Sir John Marshall kindly wrote to the Superintendent of Archaeo- 
logy, Western India at Poona, who referred the matter to the 
Collector of Thana. I remember going one morning from Bombay 
to meet Mr. Carter, the then Collector of the district, to point out 
the spot to him. The Superintendent of Archaeology kindly looked 
into the matter, excavated and dug out the remains of an old Hindu 
temple of about the 10th or 12th century. When, thereafter, 
I visited the place about two years ago, I was extremely glad 


1 Vide the East and West of 1905, 
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to find there the usual board, saying that the plot was under the 
protection of the Monument Act. As a result of some of my corres- 
pondence of archaeological interests with the Archaeological Depart- 
ment, I had the pleasure of having the honour of being nominated 
its Corresponding member ; and so, I felt gratified, that by my 
discovery of the spot, I had, in my own humble way, justified my 
above nomination 1 . 

Prof. Ezekiel’s second paper on “ the position of women in 
Rabbinical Literature ” is a well-authenticated paper, wherein the 
author supports his view of the position of women, as learnt from 
Hebrew books, by the statements of well-known writers. The 
paper is also interesting from a Parsee point of view. 

1 After writing the above, I received only yesterday a letter, dated 
29th March, from Mr. G. B. Chandra, Superintendent of the Archaeological 
Survey, Western Circle, in reply to mine of the 28th instant, wherein he 
writes : — “ To me it appears the temple was erected between the 10th and 
12th Century A. D. but the two rock-cut cisterns close by are of much earlier 
date ”, Mr. Chandra kindly sends me also a copy of his report which is in 
press and which he says, will be published very shortly. Hoping that the 
Beport may interest some of you who may visit the place, I give it here : — 
(Extract from the conservation portion of the Amiual Progress Beport 
of the Western Circle for the year 1927-28) : — 

tc At the suggestion of Dr. J. J. Modi of Bombay, a site of an ancient 
ruined temple in a garden at Mulgaon, situated at a distance of 
about 3 miles from Andheri Station on the B. B. & C. I. Railway in 
the Bombay Suburban District, was examined departmentally. The 
temple -was hopelessly damaged probably by the Portuguese as stones 
belonging to the monument are still to be seen in the masonry 
of the graves existing in the garden. Nothing more remains 
of the temple except its wide basement on uneven rock constructed 
of long and thick slabs of stones, joined together without mortar by 
clamps and dowels. On this basement clear cut lines can be traced 
giving an idea of the extent of the masonry of the plinth. Three 
small relic- caskets of copper were recovered from the three of the 
four small hollows in the base blocks of the four corner pillars of the 
main shrine or garbhagriha. These caskets contain nothing but 
earth. It is just possible that the contents were taken purposely 
from a smnadhi of a Hindu religious teacher. Thus, it may be that 
the monument is a samadhi-iemple built in memory of one whose 
dead body was presumably cremated on the eastern bank of a big 
tank standing close to the west-side of the Hindu temple. Such 
relic caskets from the garbhagriha of a Hindu temple are unique 
as no such instances have been hitherto noticed.” 
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As regards marriages with, foreigners, Prof. Ezekiel says : 
“ Though intermarriage with the gentiles was forbidden to the 
Jews, the Hebrew military class were allowed to marry foreign women 
captured in distant wars.” (p. 95.) Many of the customs and 
manners of the Hebrews were similar to those of the ancient Iranians 
with -whom they had come into close contact. The above is an 
instance of that kind. The ancient Iranians also as a rule did not 
like intermarriages with foreigners, but they made exceptions in 
some cases and permitted Iranians marrying foreign wives. For 
example Ghosroes I embodies a condition in his treaty with the 
Arabs of Yemen, after his conquest of that part of Arabia, that if 
Iranians married Arab women that will be permitted but the marri- 
age of Iranian women with Arabs will not be tolerated 1 . Mas'udi 2 
also refers to a similar custom. 

In the matter of the closer contact of the Hebrews with the 
ancient Iranians, I may draw the attention of members to an 
interesting paper 3 by Prof. Rehatsek in one of our former Journals, 
entitled u Contact of the Jews with the Assyrians, Babylonians, 
and Persians, from the Division of the Hebrew Monarchy into two 
kingdoms (B.C. 975) till the Entrance of Alexander the Great into 
Jerusalem (B.C. 333) and a view of Jewish Civilization”. 4 

Prof. Ezekiel says of the Kethubeh or Marriage-deeds that 
they were intended “ to safeguard the interests of the bride ” and 
adds that “ it was after the return of the Jews from Babylon that 
the Rabbis considered the necessity of securing the future of the 
girls (page 104.) This then seemed to be the result of the close 
contact of the Hebrews with the Iranians at Babylon during their 
captivity there. The Iranian customs, as a rule, looked to the 

1 Vide my paper on the “ Physical Character of the Arabs”. (Journal 
of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. XI, No. 7, pp. 724-768. Vide 
my Anthropological Papers, Part III, pp, 8-51.) 

2 Ma$oudi, Trad. Barbier de Meynard, Vol. I, p. 221. 

3 Journal of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Vol XII, pp. 219-99. 
For a brief Summary and Review of that paper, see my “ Glimpse into the 
work of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society during the last 100 years from a 
Parsee point of view ” in my separate publication pp. 73-79. 

4 Vide my Paper u Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. Royal Asiatic 
Society during the last 100 years from a Parsee point of view ” op, cit. (pp, 
76-77 of the separate print). 
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interests of the bride. These marriage deeds were somet hin g 
like our modem marriage-trusts. This part of the paper will, 
I think, be found interesting for our modern lawyers in their study 
of the present marriage customs. 

Prof, Ezekiel refers to the ancient Assyrians as having some 
marriage customs similar to those of the Hebrews. I think some 
parallels may be found with those of the ancient Iranians. The 
Parsees have an old Pahlavi book named Madig&n-i-Haz&r 
Dadistan A I had the pleasure of publishing it in facsimile 
with an Introduction in 1901, under the auspices of the 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Translation Fund in the hands of the 
Trustees of the Punchayet. The Trustees are now publishing a 
translation* of this treatise by Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara. This 
translation will be of use to Prof. Ezekiel for some parallels 
and I think that Mr. Bulsara will also be benefited by 
closely studying Prof. Ezekiel’s paper and the original texts 
referred to. 

What Prof. Ezekiel says about a minimum sum of 200 
denarii having been fixed for a virgin reminds one of the 
modern Ashirwad or Blessing ceremony of marriage among the 
Parsees, the senior officiating priest makes a mention of 2000 dinars 
of pure white silver and two in dirams of red gold of Nishapore 
(coinage) (do haz&r dinar slm o safid avizak va do deherum-i zar- 
i-sorkh i Shehr-i Nishapuri). I think this mention is a relic of an 
old Iranian custom, whereby the bride-groom fixed for the bride a 
certain payment — call it a dowry or marriage settlement — and the 
above sum was either the minimum or the maximum, more likely 
the latter. 

Prof. Ezekiel says that “ Polygamy was looked upon with 
disfavour by the prophets and the scribes But, in spite of that, 
it prevailed to some extent, and he, with the authority of Wheweli 
says that “ polygamy among the Jew’s, ceased after the return from 
the Babylonian exile ” (p. 108) , This may be pointed as an instance 
of the influence of Iranians at Babylon. The Iranians of the Avesfca 
times though there may, here and there, be cases of more than one 
wife under exceptional cases, were, as a rule, monogamous. Again, 
in disapproving celibacy and in believing sterility as a curse, the 
Hebrews held the same view as the Iranians. 
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Prof. Utgikar, whose deep interest in the study of the Maha- 
bharata, we know well, in his article, entitled “ Some points of 
contact between the Mahabharata and the J atakas” says that “some 
of the stories contained in the Mahabharata have been found to 
occur in some other works”, (p. 116.) He then instances the 
Jatakas as one of such works. I may say that the Shahnameh of 
Firdausi is another of such works. I remember the late Prof. 
Darmesteter, reading, in this very room in 1887, paper entitled 
“ The striking similarity between the episode in the Mahabharata 
known as the renunciation of Yudhisthira, king of Delhi and the 
renunciation of Kaikhosro in the Shah-nameh,’’ 1 and I also remem- 
ber the late lamented Mr. Kashinath Trimbak Telang, entering, 
at the end of the paper, “ a mild caveat” against the conclusion 
come to by the Professor, that the Indian story “ was borrowed 
from Persian, either through literary connection or from old 
tradition”. Prof. Darmesteter also attempted to show that the 
Persian legend was also borrowed to the last detail by the Hebrew 
writer of the Sepher Hayashar, a legendary history of the Jewish 
people, written in the Middle Ages, and applied to Patriarch Enoch.” 
The mild caveat of Mr. Telang drew from the pen of Prof. Darmes- 
teter, on his return to Paris, a paper named “ Points de Contact 
entre le Mahabharata et le Shah-namah ”. 2 

Papers by Mahomedan scholars are very rare in our Journal. 
They are very few and far between on our side. So, we are glad to 
find Prof. Surfraz contributing a paper in our Journal on “ Persian 
Mss. belonging to the Government Collection, now deposited in the 
library of the University of Bombay ”, The Mss. treated in the 
paper were collected by Prof. Surfraz, who promises us a descriptive 
catalogue. Some of the Mss. are, he says, very rare. One of such is 
his Ms. No. 2 Ashjar wa athmar (;Lj) y ) i.e. “Trees 

and fruits ” which describes a comet that appeared in our country 
in 1264 A.C. In this connection, I will refer members, interested 
in the subject, to my paper entitled “ An Account of the Comets as 
given by Mahomedan Historians and as contained in the books of 

1 Jour. B.B.R.A.S. Vol. XVII, Abstract of Proceedings, pp. 
II-IV. (Vide my Glimpse into the Works of the B.B.R.A.S. op. cit pp. 
97-98.) 

3 Journal Asiatique 1887. Huitiemme Serie, Tome X, pp. 38-75. 
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the Pishlnigans or the Ancient Persians referred to by* Abu Pazl ’\ l * 

The next two papers “ Yedic Studies ” by Mr. A. Venkatasub- 
biah and “ Epic Studies 5 ’ by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar are scholarly 
papers on strictly philological Sanskrit subjects on which I am not 
in a position to say much. They do credit to our Journal from a 
strictly scientific point of view. Dr. Suktliankar’s paper is a polite 
reply to two distinguished scholars who have suggested certain 
amendations to his readings of certain words in the text of the 
Mahabharata which he edits. 

While finishing my humble survey of the literary work, done 
during the past year and as embodied in our Journal, I beg to convey 
to all the learned writers, the thanks of the Society for kindly enrich- 
ing the Journal of the Society by the results of their studies. I 
also thank the scholars who have kindly taken the trouble of review- 
ing some publications sent to them for the purpose by our Editor; 
I conclude by wishing all prosperity and useful work to the Society 
during the next period of 25 years. May God grant that you all 
live long, healthy and hearty, to hear the words of encouragement 
and progress from the then President, the President of the year 
1954. 

Mr. K. H. Vakil, with the permission of the meeting, thanked 
Dr. Modi for his learned review of the Society’s activities, and 
congratulated him on the healthy precedent he had set. 

The meeting thereafter proceeded to elect the Committee of 
Management for 1930 and the following were duly elected : — 

President : 

Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

Vice-Presidents : 

Mr. Y. P. Vaidya. Mr. S. Y. Bhandarkar. 

Mr. P. V. Kane. Hon. Mr. J. E. B. Hotson, i.c.s. 

1 Journal of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society Vol. XXIII pp. 147 et 

seq . Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part HI, pp. 247-273. 
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Members ; 


1. Dewan Bahadur K. M. 

Jhaveri. 

2. Mr. A. A. A. Fyzee. 

3. Mr. J. E. Aspinwall. 

4. Prof. P. A. Wadia. 

5. Mr. G. V. Acharya. 

6. Dr. G. S. Ghurye. 

7. Mr. B. K. Wagle. 


8. Prof. A. B. Gajendra- 

gadkar. 

9. Mr. M* D. Altekar. 

10. Rev. Fr. H. Heras. 

11. Prof. H. D. Velankar. 

12. Prof. E. M. Ezekiel. 

13. Mr. J. S. Tilley. 

14. Prof. K. T. Shah. 

15. Mr. R. 0. Goffin. 


Mr. Aspinwall suggested that a provision should be made in the 
Rules for inviting nominations from members to the Managing 
Committee and that these nominations should be placed on the 
board in the library at least a week before the Annual Meeting. 

Prof. Gajendragadkar proposed that a hearty vote of thanks 
be given to the Auditors, Messrs. A. B. Agaskar and W. Battersby 
Parks, for having assisted the Society by auditing its accounts of 
1929, and that’ they be requested kindly to extend their assistance 
during the current year. 

Mr. V. P. Vaidya seconded the proposition which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Vaidya proposed and Mr. Bkandarkar seconded that the 
following recommendation of the Managing Committee be 
accepted: — - 

“ That Mr. J. E. Saklatwala be granted an exemption from 
payment of the Entrance Fee”. 

Carried. 

The meeting concluded with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Chair which was carried with applause. 
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VRTTAJ ATIS AMUCCAYA OF VIRAHANKA 
(A Treatise on Prakrit Metres.) 

(Charters Y— VI.) 

By Prof. H. D. Yelankar. 

(Continued from Vol. V, f* 94.) 
INTRODUCTION. 

In my last article on the subject which appeared in Volume 5 
I had given only the first four chapters of Virahanka’s work. Here 
I propose to give the remaining two chapters. Some of the missing 
folios containing the commentary on these chapters have been 
found, and this helped me a great deal in restoring the text of this 
rare work. 

In the fifth chapter of this work, the author defines 52 metres 
generally employed by Sanskrit writers. He uses the Sanskrit 
language in defining these probably meaning thereby that these 
metres are used in Sanskrit as a rule. Compare the definition 
of the metre called Samya (IV. 23) and the note containing the 
commentator’s remark on it. 

Among the metres that are defined here, it is remarkable that 
our author does not mention any Ardhasama or Visama metres. 
Even among the Prakrit metres, he mentions only a few Ardhasama 
metres, but does not classify them under a separate heading except 
in the case of the Dvipadls (cf. Ill 47-54 ; IV. 18 ; 48-50 ; 66 ; 81 ; 
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84 ; 104). As regards the Visama Vrttas, he evidently knows only 
the solitary Catuspada (cf. IV. 69). That he did not regard the 
Ardhasama and Visama V rttas as separate divisions is also evident 
from the fact that in describing the six Pratyayas, he never once 
mentions how to do these in the case of the Ardhasama and Visama 
Vrttas as is done for example, by Hemacandra. 

Another curious thing about these definitions is that they 
do not contain a reference anywhere to the Yati, ix. y the 
Caesura in the body of a line. It is probable that our author did 
not accept the theory of Yati. In his opinion, the Yati seems to 
be merely a matter of convenience even in the Sanskrit metres as it 
is in the Prakrit ones. The commentator of Kavidarpana (a work 
on Prakrit metres written about the 12th century A. D. and which 
I soon intend to publish along with Nanditadhya and Chandakosa 
of Katnasekhara) quotes a stanza of Svayambhu (obviously 
a writer on Prakrit metres, to whom a reference is also found in the 
Avacuri on Nanditadhya) in this connection. According to it, 
Jayadeva and Pihgala alone accept the theory of Yati in Sanskrit 
metres, while Mandavya, Bharata, Kasyapa, Saitava and others 
do not accept it. Our author probably belonged to the latter 
school. Hemacandra knew all these writers as is obvious from 
his reference to them. Our author also seems to have known 
them. He mentions Pihgala (I. 1 ; VI. 1) and Mandavya (VI. 1) 
by name. As regards Kasyapa and Jayadeva, he seems to have 
known them since he gives the names Simhonnata (v, 31) and 
Narkutaka (v. 38) to the metres usually known as Vasantatilaka 
and Avitatha. Now the names Sihhakranta and Narkutaka were 
first given to these metres by Kasyapa and Jayadeva respectively 
as Hemacandra (p. 10a, line 9 and p. 13a, line 2) tells us. It is 
not improbable that our author copied the names from these 
writers. 

One more thing which attracts our notice in Virahahkan 
treatment of Sanskrit metres is that he does not use the eight 
Aksara Ganas in defining them. He sticks to the terms mentioned 
by him at I. 17-33. Naturally the definition is not finished in a 
Pada of the defined metre as is usually done by other writers ; 
but the whole metre is employed for this purpose which naturally 
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tries the patience of the reader to the utmost. Long compounds 
and meaningless adjectives are used to fill up the gaps. This strange 
procedure leads us to assume either that Virahahka did not know 
the Aksara Ganas — which is highly improbable though Virahahka 
does not actually mention them anywhere — or that he purposely 
employed the whole metres and not merely a Pada for defining them. 
Generally whole stanzas are employed for defining Prakrit metres ; 
Virhahka merely extended this method to the Sanskrit metres, 
even at the cost of brevity. One is, however, unable to understand 
his purpose in doing this. 

The name Mis'ra (v. 21) given to the Upaj ati metre is significant. 
The other name Saikatripada given to the same metre appears 
to suggest that an Upaj ati stanza usually contained one line of 
either Indravajra or Upendravajra and three of the other. Though 
Virahahka does not arrange the Sanskrit metres under 26 heads 
beginning with Ukt a and ending with Utkrti still this division which 
is based on the number of letters in a Pada, was certainly known 
to him as is clear from the order in which the metres are arranged 
and also from his reference to Brhati (VI. 16) and Utkrti 
(VI. 17 ; 44, &c.) * 

In the sixth or the last chapter, the author proceeds to describe 
the six <c proofs ” (modification is not the correct translation of 
Pratyaya) as promised at I. 12. These are : — (1) Prastara, (2) 
Nasta, (3) Uddista, (4) Laghukriya, (5) Sarikhya and (6) Adhva. 
Among these, the first or the Prastara is of various kinds ; our 
author describes eight different varieties of it, namely (1) Suci, 
(2) Mem, (3) Pataka, (4) Samudra, (5) Viparltasamudra, (6)Patala, 
(7) Salmali and (8) Viparltasalmali. 

The first of these, i.e., the Suci consists in putting 
down the numeral 1 as many times as there 
Sucu are liters a Pada of a given metre and once 

tVv* 5-7.) more (v. 5a) and adding the first to the second, the 

second to the third, the third to the fourth and so 
on, leaving the last figure every time (v. 6b) in the process of addition. 
The process is to be repeated until the second figure becomes the 
last one (v. 7a) and is left out in the addition. Thus in the case of 
a metre with five letters in a Pada, put down the numeral 1 six times 
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(1, 1, 1, 1 5 1, 1) and go on adding as directed above. We get then 
I (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 1); II (1, 3, 6, 10, 5, 1) ; III (1, 4, 10, 10, 5, 1) ; IV 
(1, 5, 10, 10, 5, 1) respectively. The last is the Sue! and the figures 
in it respectively represent the number of permutations (Prastarapa- 
taganana) of the above metre containing (1) no short letter 
or all long letters, (2) one short letter, (3) two short letters, (4) three 
short letters, (5) four short letters and (6) five or all short letters. 
Again the total of the different figures naturally represents the 
Sankhya, ix., the total number of all the possible permutations 
of the metre. In the present case it is 32. Hemacandra 
describes the process at p. 48b, line 16 ff. without giving the 
name Sue! Prastara to it. 

The second or the Mem Prastara is nothing but a 
collection of the SucI Prastaras of metres containing 

Mem. from 1 to 26 letters in a Pada, arranged one 
(Fv* 8-10.) below the other in rising succession. Its purpose 
is the same as that of the SucL The actual 
process, however, slightly differs. It is as follows: — Write two 
small squares in the first line, three in the second, four in the third 
and so on adding one square in each subsequent line (v. 8a). Write 
the numeral 1 in each of the two squares in the first line : there- 
after write the same in the first and the last squares in each line 
(v. 8b). In each of the middle squares write the number which is 
obtained by adding together the numbers in the two squares just 
above it in the upper line (v. 9a ; the squares in the lower line are 
to be so placed as to be midway between the two squares in the 
upper line). The resulting figures will be the Sue! Prastaras of the 
different metres containing from 2 to 26 letters as said above ; 
cf. Prakrta Pingala (N.S.P. ed.) I. 40. 

The third or the Pataka Prastara is intended for showing the 
structure of all the different permutations of a 
metre. It is to be arranged in as many vertical 
lines as there are letters in the Pada of a given 
metre. Thus there will be three vertical lines for 
a metre with three letters in a Pada. In the first 
of these lines, long (s) and short (i) letters should be arranged in suc- 
cession (Manira vam al ak aro) . The total number of these letters is 


Pataka. 

{ Vv . 11 - 12 .) 
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to be determined in the following way In the case of a metre 
having only one letter in a Pada it will be 2; now this number 
should be doubled for each additional letter in a Pada. Thus for 
a metre with two letters in a Pada it will be 4 ; for a metre with three 
it will be 8 ; for one with four letters it will be 16 and so on (Viune 
Viunehi Vaddhio Kamaso). The number of long and short letters 
following each other in succession in the first line is thus fixed. The 
same number of letters is contained in each of the other lines but 
the manner in which the long and short letters follow each other 
differs, the rule being that the number of long letters in succession 
followed by an equal number of short letters in succession for 
each succeeding line is double the number of those in each previous 
line (Viune Viunehi Vaddhio Kamaso). Thus in the first line 
there is only one long letter followed by one short letter. In the 
second, there will be two long letters followed by two short 
letters in succession. In the third there will be four and in the 
fourth there will be eight long letters in succession followed by an 
equal number of short letters in succession and so on, the number 
of the vertical lines being determined as said above, by the number 
of letters in a Pada of the given metre. In each case, half the 
letters in the last line will be long in succession and will be followed 
by an equal number of short letters in succession (Nihanaddhamani 
Ravaddho ya). 

The fourth or the Samudra Prasidra is in form exactly like the 
Pataka and is intended for the same purpose. But 
JSamudra. the process by which it is done slightly differs. 

(Yv. 13 - 20 .) Here the Prastara is arranged in horizontal and 

not vertical lines. In the first line put down as 
many long letters as there are letters in a Pada of a given metre 
(Jahicchae). Then in the second, place a short letter under the 
first long letter ( Pa dhamacamara) in the upper line and then copy 
down the letters as they are in the upper line. Follow the same 
process in the subsequent lines until we get all short letters 
(Farisa sawe) in the last line. Only, when there are short letters 
preceding (Magge) the first long letter in the upper line, we should 
write all long letters under these, in the lower line (v. 14b). Both 
these Prastaras are explained by Hemacandra without giving the 
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names at p. 46b, line 6 ff and p. 47b, line 9 ft. This same 
method is to be followed for doing the Prastara for Matra Vrttas, 
but where by following the process, the required number of Matras 
is not obtained in a particular Gana, one short letter (i) should 
be added at the beginning (v. 18b) and thus the number of Matras 
be completed. This extra Matra is of course to be disregarded 
in the process, i.e., no long letter is to be written under it in the next 
lower lin e. Only in the case of the uneven Ganas of a Gath a (v. 19) 
this extra short letter is to be placed under the last long letter 
(Antacamatra) of the Gana in the upper line and not at the beginning 
as said above, thus avoiding the Narendra (isi) group which is 
forbidden in these Ganas (v. 20a). Again, in the case of Ganas con- 
taining an odd number of Matras, i.e., 5, 7, etc., ( Visamamatt a na) , 
the first permutation should have the first letter short (v. 20b) 
and the rest long ones. Of. also, Hemacandra, p. 47b, line 8 ff. 

The fifth or the Vipari tasamudm is just the opposite of 'the 
last variety. In it, the process of the Samudra 
ViparUa - to be reversed. In the first line we have all 
(V. 21.) * short letters. Then in each succeeding line 
a long letter should be written under the 
first short letter (Padhmaravaho) in the upper line and the 
rest should be copied as they are in the upper line. Under the 
letters which precede the first short letter in the upper line, 
however, we should write all short letters (Maggathiavi farisa) in the 
lower line and go on in this manner until we get all long letters in 
the last line. 


The sixth or the Patdla Prastara consists of five figures respec- 
tively representing (1) the total number of per- 
Pdtdla. mutations of the metre ; (2) the total number of let- 
(Vv. 22-23.) ters contained in these permutations ; (3) the total 
number of Matras contained in them ; (4) the total 
number of short letters in them and (5) the total number of long 
letters in them (v. 23b). Of these figures the first is obtained from 
the Sue! Prastara; the second is obtained by multiplying the first 
by the number of letters in a Pada (Paanka) of the given metre. 
The fourth and the fifth figures are obtained by halving the 
second, and the third is obtained by tripling the fourth or the fifth 
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(vv. 22b; 23a). Tims the Pat ala Prastara of a metre with three 
letters in a Pada would be : — 8, 24, 36, 12, 12. 

r 

The seventh or the Sdlmali Prastara consists of several lines, 
each containing three figures, which represent the 

galmalL number of short letters, the total number of letters 
(Vv. 24 - 27 a.) and the number of long letters in order, contained in 

each of the different varieties or permutations of a 
Matravrtta. In the text, the author explains the Salmaii of a Gatha. 
In the first line which represents the first permutation of a Gatha, 
are given the smallest number of short letters and the largest 
number of long ones contained in it. They are 3 and 27. Thus in 
the first line of the Salmaii of a Gatha the three figures will be 
3, 30, 27. In each of the succeeding lines which represent the other 
succeeding permutations of a Gatha, the first heap shall increase 
by 2, the second by 1 and the third shall decrease by 1, (vv. 24b, 
25a). The figures in the second line will thus be 5, 31, 26 ; those 
in the third will be 7, 32, 25 and so on, until the last figure is 2 
(Doccia Nihane), i.e. } in 53, 55, 2. 

The eighth or the Viparitasdlmali is the opposite of the last. 

Here the three figures in a line respectively repre- 
1 a ’ sent the number of short letters, the total number 
{Vv. 276 - 28 .) °f letters and the number of long letters in each 
permutation. Only, in the first line we have the 
largest number of short letters and the smallest number of long ones. 
Thus we have 53, 55, 2 in the first line. Then in each of the subse- 
quent lines, the first heap shall decrease by 2, the second by 1 and 
the third shall increase by 1, so that the last line of the Vipantasal- 
mali of a Gatha shall be equal to the first line of the balmali and 
vice versa. 

Out of these eight kinds of Prastara, only three, namely, 
Pataka, Samudra and Viparltasamudra are concerned with the 
different forms which a metre with a given number of letters or 
Matras may assume. The remaining five are intended for ascer- 
taining the different numbers connected with these forms, e.g ., 
the number of short and long letters, the number of total Matras, 
the total number of the permutations of a metre, etc. Prastara 
literally means 'spreading out 5 , and usually the term is under- 
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stood as referring to the “ spreading out 53 of the various forms 
which a metre may assume. This is how Hemacandra under- 
stands the word. According to this connotation only the three 
kinds mentioned above may be regarded as proper Prastaras. 
But our author seems to have understood the word a little differ- 
ently. Prastara according to him is (1) the spreading out of the 
various forms of a metre, as also (2) the spreading out of the figures 
so as to arrive at the number of short and long letters etc., in these 
forms. ( The word is of course used also in the sense of "one of the 
various forms of a metre, 3 but this meaning is obviously connected 
with No. (1) and is only an extension or rather a restriction of it). 
Virahahka, however, seems to have forgotten that according to 
this connotation of the word, the Prastara includes Laghukriya 
and Sankhya and the sixfold division of Pratyaya becomes over- 
lapping. Accordingly when Virahahka comes to treat of Laghu- 
kriya and Sankhya, he finds that the subject has already been 
treated under Prastara and so he only gives additional methods 
of doing the Laghukriya and Sankhya. 

Hemacandra, on the other hand, took the word in the first 
of the two senses mentioned above, and therefore under Prastara, 
he describes only the tvro, namely, Pataka and Samudra without 
of course, giving the names. The third, i.e: 9 Viparitasamudra is not 
an important variety, being merely the reverse of Samudra, and 
hence was neglected by him. Of the remaining five which are 
concerned with figures, he describes only the Sue! under the Laghu- 
kriya. Here, too, he does not mention the name. As for Pingala, 
he mentions Meru and Pataka but does not call them Prastaras. 
His Meru is meant for knowing the total number of the permutations of 
a given metre containing one or more short or long letters, while from 
his Pataka the Serial Number of these permutations is ascertained. 
Pingala gives two varieties each of Meru and Pataka:— (1) Varna- 
meruand (2) Matrameru; (1) Varnapataka and (2) Matrapataka. 
Virahanka’s Meru agrees with Pingala’s Varnameru but the Pataka 
of the former is entirely different from that of the latter. Pingala 
again does not use the word Pratyaya though he seems to know 
the term Prastara used in the sense of a "permutation 3 (cf. I. 50). 
Hemacandra knows both the terms and his division of the Pratyayas 
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is more scientific than that of Virahanka as seen above. If we are 
permitted to assume that the present form of the Prakrta Pingala 
Sutra is but an amplification of an older work we may perhaps 
remark that the treatment of Pingala, Virahanka and Hemacandra 
roughly represents the three successive stages in the development 
of Prakrit Metrics. 

Of the remaining Pratyayas, the second is the Nasta. 

Its purpose is to find out the unknown (Nasta) 
< structure (Vrtta) (v. 29a) of a particular permu- 
(Vv. 29-39.) tation of a metre, the serial number (Ahka) of 
this permutation being given. As opposed to 
this, in the third Pratyaya, i.e., the Uddista, the structure 
of a particular permutation is given and we are to find out its 
serial number (Kaammi Thanammi) among the permutations of 
that metre. The terms Nasta and Uddista are used with reference 
to the structure of a permutation and not its serial number. To 
find out the unknown structure or form of a permutation when 
its serial number is given, we should write down in the first place, 
a long letter (s) if this given number be an odd figure and a short 
one (i) if it be even (v. 30 a). Then halve the given number further 
and further every time writing down a long or short letter according 
as the number obtained by halving is odd or even (v. 30a). The 
process should be continued until we obtain the required number 
of letters. The letters obtained in this manner represent the 
required structure. In the process of halving, 1 should be added 
to an odd number to obtain an equal division (v. 31a). When the 
division reaches the figure 1 (Natthanke), all the remaining letters 
should be written down long (Kadaai) and this is obvious; cf. 
Hemacandra p. 47b, line 12 ff. 

Now, to find out the serial number of a permutation, the 
structure of which is given (Uddista), take the last short letter 
(Antam farisam) in the structure and double it, counting it as 
equal to 1. Thus we get 2 ; this number then, should be further 
and further doubled for each letter which precedes this last short 
letter, always deducting 1 from the figure obtained by doubling 
when the letter is long (Ekkekkam Camaresum Muncaha) ; 
when the letter is short, 1 should not be deducted. The final 
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figure wMcli we get is the serial number required (v. 34). 

The Nasta and Uddista explained above are those of the Var- 
navrttas. See the notes on vv. 38-39 for those of the Matravrttas. 
Also cf. Hemacandra p. 48b, line 1 ff. In stanzas 35-37 the author 
explains the Nasta and Uddista of Matravrttas but it is with 
reference to the letters contained in them. He explains how to find 
out the unk nown (Nasta) number of letters when the serial number 
of the permutation of a Gath a is given, and vice versa . See notes 
for the method. What is striking, however, is that here the 
terms Nasta and Uddista refer to the Varpasahkhya and not 
to the Vrttrarupa as they usually do. 

The fourth Pratyaya is Laghukriya. It is either a process 
to find out the number of permutations contain- 
Laghukriya. * n g a g* veil number of short or long letters of a 
(Vv. 40 - 41 .) Vrttaor a process to get the number of short and 
long letters in it. Virahahka under La- 
ghukriya, gives only the latter process (see notes), as he has given 
the former while treating of Suci and Meru Prastaras (cf. 
Lahukiria Lambhae Sankha— -VI. 9). Hemacandra (p. 48b) gives 
only one, i.e., the former, and in this connection he explains what 
Virahahka calls the Sue! Prastara. 

The fifth Pratyaya is Sankhya . This, too, as shown above 
(under Suci; also cf. VI. 9) is already taught in 
Sankhya . the Prastara. Here, therefore, the author gives 

(Vv. 42 - 49 .) only an additional method for getting the 

Sankhya, i.e., the total number of permutations 
of a metre. It is this The Sankhya for a metre with I letter 
(Antimavanne) in a Pada is 2 ; this is to be doubled continuously 
for each additional letter in a Pada (v. 42). Thus the Sankhya 
for a metre with 2 letters in a Pada is 4 ; for a metre with three 
letters in a Pada it is 8 and so on (v. 43). For Matravrttas, the 
rule is different. The Sankhya for a metre with only 1 Matra is 1 ; 
that for a metre with 2 Matras is 2 ; that for a metre with 3 Madras 
is 3 ; hereafter, the Sankhya for a metre with an additional 
Matra is equal to the Sankhya of the two preceding metres added 
together (v. 45). Thus the Sankhya for a metre with 4 Matras 
is 2+3=5 ; that for a metre with 5 Matras is 3+5= 8 ; that for 
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a metre with 6 Matras is 5+8=13 and so on. In vv. 48-49, 
Virahahka gives another way of obtaining the Sahkhya for a 
Gatha, for which see Hemacandra, p. 49b, line 5 fi, and the notes. 
The sixth and the last Pratyaya is Adhva. Adhva is the way 
Adhvd ^ e * 5 s P ace occupied by the permutations of a 

( Vv. 52 - 60 .) metre. This is explained by Virahahka in the 

remaining stanzas of the chapter. In this 
connection he gives an interesting table of the measures of length. 
It is as follows : — 4 Ahgulas = 1 Rama ; 3 Ramas = 1 Vitasti ; 
2 Yitastis = 1 Hasta ; 4 Hastas = 1 Dhanus ; 2000 Dhanus = 
1 Krosa ; 8 Krosas = 1 Yojana. All these are well known except 
Rama and Dhanus or Dhanuhkara. Rama probably is the palm 
with extended fingers leaving out the thumb. This is still used by 
villagers for measuring ordinary length of things in Ahgulas. 
Dhanuhkara is perhaps the stick of the bow. 

As regards the space, one letter short or long requires in 
the opinion of Virahahka, one Ahgula. Again the blank space 
to be left between two letters is also one Ahgula. Thus two letters 
require three Ahgulas which is approximately equal to two inches 
and a quarter. So much space for letters could not obviously 
have been allowed when they were written on either palm-leaf 
or birch-bark as the leaves are not very broad. But it could poss- 
ibly be allowed when copper-plates or rocks or for ordinary purposes 
a wooden slate w T ith dust spread over it served as the writing 
material. I do not surely intend to maintain that Virahahka 
lived at a time when birch-bark or palm-leaves were not generally 
used as writing material though this is not impossible. But the 
true explanation of this curious fact seems to be that Virahahka 
taught what he learnt from tradition which of course must have 
originated at a time when so much space was given to each letter 
or when writing was still rather rare. 

It will be seen from a reference to the notes, that v. 50 and the 
first half of v. 56 were composed by the commentator and inserted 
into the text. V. 57 was also materially changed by him as it 
did not accord with facts. 
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*w r **§i apn% qg fqsrnflit M 1 H } 
qrraf? siftr qr^if rr 3* i 
r fa# ?r fa^r ojgnr ®[ wr # h ^ n 
[##rwrrr qgqrr wi,i 

R^RR rtf5T RS R 5RIR: TJR: II ^ II ] 

3RT qg I%JRT R#g §3!g qo5|g | 

r*i3s =3%^ «3g Mi jit 
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[ sfrt stim fts^STO gsg 3% i 

53^31 =3935 gilfp irer n U it ] 

T*33? ^3315 i 3j® ?i? afrti 5 % i 
3 SBT1315# |%i q^-3? T£9 II \V ti 

[trs*n foj*93i 9isfi 333n%9r *pr i 
3?3!3339 fx? 3 fp Slim ^?: II \'<s ll] 
i qeigi 3031 iritrqfiM 13339311 #% i 
% 0 %; 3t|| 33 ? 3%®T ll|H I! 

[ 9 51333*11 331 9T3T?H5f (991931 93F9 I 
% W 35 ; 3 f ?5 m^S 3133 11 3 V || ] 

9133119 333 gi%53T?% 3? 90991*919 I 

g?T3 33? T# 9<3 3^9 9199 II 3 | || 

[ 9 i 9 i? 9 rci 3 ?r f 35 W 3 ^r 9991*919^ 1 

25119r|cR # 9131 9191919 . 11 II II ] 

93319 3001333 Ttsr 3t3?JI 331; Jjsfq- I 
9 99 9 3113? 3xfTi%3T3 9t|f II \* 11 
[ !?c3T 99999T99S 3?3f JTI»sJ g®97*l I 
9^35 353311? 3T5nW3Tgf|53 11 ^ II ] 

3 W 3 T 333 9 S 1 OTI 3 J 5 ? 5 I 3 3 T 33 T M 11 
qfesm 3r%| g*# 3 ? 193391 ? 11 \<z 11 
[ 3fl%E3*33 fc9T g9J5*cR93T 353; I 
3%3i33f^ 3*91 35 1991911? II \* II | 

9f93T t 93«l% gt 31913 3333 29? I 
%3 99531 T%3T 99 59 tit II 5S It 
[ 3JT3^33 T|tT it *T9I9t*99 ^ I 
15 195999 353 13 33 ?f? II IS II j 
133 i%I%3T333 319319 33? 133313131 I 
THTT? 3f 51351 ? SI^W 5^®f33 II 11 

[ 11 31331 W (31) 331313131 *9199 29413119. I 
591*91 510131^31333 99F9 29939: II Vo || ] 

T3fir3 303333 31133 fift 1T31T 3Tf?3ir3t I j 

t 35811 991 33 55f 51 9S9I§ ll?§ 11 * 1 II 
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[ frTRT 3I3TT *F#cF 3F 3Tfa*5T: i 

% 3 ^: mr. 53 &R: sr? 3 w%i mui] 
an?w^®3f t^t ^ «nror 3 ? f^«T^ f<ni 1 
TPR^rcTfam ^ttt TT^r 11 11 

%jpr g5f zp of =q f|gw $53 1 

mvm v$ 11 11 ] 

T^pg#5T ^Nrar {%33t rott ?r %3*fwr§ 1 
Tf«iR 3 T 5 ^ 333 siicf 3 frrsr ssqfar 11 v\ 11 
[ W f|33r liS^ Ipr% I 
swfcpR 5M *nw% *r#3 qrffsrra: 11 '*\ 11 ] 
R33ff 5flg3SFI aFfS^TOxlft 3*5*11 I 
3?# s^Rlart 3%^ftFi 3*str| 11 •** ii 



3<fi%3*^T% 3*?*?Rr: 11 w 11 ] 
TR 3 gmjif%% SFRTTRrTroT stvT?I ^ I 
^T gsgfqaiR RF ^F3R stFqtT 3*IT I 
*5F 33*3313 33TTT tr*F RfETT II ^ II 

[ tr 3 wsnifiTJFRTRsn *nrra 1 

$ fr 33 SjsfaRr 3R% *?*s*ft 1 

3T 33*3T3Flf 3*s3T3f R%: II vH 11 ] 

3FIT3 33T 33T ^WST’T^TOI T%3W STT% I 
rrCri%3t s|3ff 3W%qc«rt^mi|?T iu^ u 
[ 3T3Rf 3*3 33J: 3F3*ES3*aRT HTOT *PTF3 I 

factor ^ 5 m: 3T53fewn?i%f%r: n n ] 
mim mrfsfr wzjX * 3333 # 3?r ®smm i 
33T3Tfq<*Fj'* 33 3F3i%3 fq33i it v« h 
[ *if3RT «trr: gj^rt 3facir 33fa wf|3i3: i 
^5MTOI> g*FP%f r^SRF 33FcF II V\S || ] 
3^ gRI%3FRF 3F%53 3x133 ^rarofi | 

3rcra%F35f3 ^ 35373 ®r mf^g u v<: ii 
[ *rf <j^i%xqr 3°Fr%^ft^ii ^rprt: i 
*3*3*i*S3F333Rrcr #3 3 R%*3; II VC II ] 
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3T ^T373Tr <Rarr i 

freraiwr? ?tst *TFim tr% 3 ?r sNn u vvu 
[ ft €rsr: <RcF tr^n%ri^Tf: I 
mricrerpnf^ ffT ^rrawscft snrt n -*% n ] 

3|3TTT%3renT7!TT ^TflaTxroiStiinraigsqicrg I 

srsrr ot§ f%3i^3rarg^TTf u h° ii 
[ Wsrottf? »n*^ffrcwf3^rr&r i 
^at^RgsWr: FEFfT ?qR 2 n 1 ^ 1 %? ^Jl'SlcTtr: II H° II ] 

HxTI3Ti%?5F«rr ctf 3? ?FEFT®r I 
^fitHDT {%3T [ffgf eST^rarft #?f3TTO ^ II HI H 
t xxx 5R-!wrf%55i?rt s*n =f i 

«ipmi% x X X X srraTfft tfpffJToit =f ii hi ii ] 

^33T3BT ?T *T#F F%f| TTRlf T%3TI0|g T%a?Tc«PI I 

%ooi 1%3^-rr fc«rf ^fc^T asi^r ft? ii HH ii 

[ ^5Tf55^ ^OT(|5TI5frf| TfctFRTJ? I 

|r FfcFRTT isrergf^t fg-'Ri w% II HH II ] 
•fS^tw^rr ft? Tiwaiq. i 

#jt 3?f fi%3T #?m^r i%^iT?fr n HR u 

[ f^TOgHIW ^!VTF%- Rflf ’TRttl'JUI I 

^isTr 3?st cr%f Tfftrtsr n h 3 li ] 

t^3^I 3? B3? =fJRT 'T.K^n'% 3T3« %3T I 
W#WrfHF55 51? Tp 3T3« ft? II H* II 
[ FTcBiWasr ^?R: FlffNf & %T I 

^^raiRRii *rfT% ii H* u ] 

3?f=RRW fcff fcrfo'n ^ 3*355 cTST *;n*r I 
Iff? ^3TT(f3Tt)F% cl# F%3<JFI If 71%% II HH » 

[ srgr^R^T ?wtrw ( m \ ) *w: i 

flcft rraif'T ftswi 5T# % 31 FFN t?%Rl% II HH II ] 
3 #tiir 3? g?ff ^ i%3wr^3iri% 1 

3? I%grinf^3tJt FMF %^1 STTf ^=#3 II H$ It 
[ 3%f;t&5re*n&r igsiflfid w i 

3f FS3^ T53^T foo^cri fW3SF%5FI%: II H$ II ] 
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1%IOTI 3T #ETT *I°I5 i 

€3Tgr%|3? Ic^T 'CRT ppr 3T sfeST TclfaJT II II 

[ wratra^ 2 ? i 

tut T^^rfsrf^ ^ifoi a ii ] 
W^TUcSin: JT3TI% w ®T flf 'ER^ 3? 1 
%3TWTO«IR W 'fiffTIT f^Pil%r II <v<s 11 
[ WSTTHTRft w% TTsfe I 

3*^TR<=cTIT 51 T>rH ftftffsi II V II ] 
flirt fTT T%-0II35l|^r fTfl =t3T | (?) 

r% T%<JIT fttfR*R3TT (?) II II 

^ i%3’Jirai%3T t^rsit wff *ri g«T3rs?n t 

^fi%R3i!% ar srrfar 3i%5st Turairr u $° ii 
[ Hf fS^Fn ^ it^ST^Rfir niffs?! i 



R ^TUTgffiraS^ TRIHT TIT II % ° II 


3 


S®r ^r%fi%ti3fi|TT3gq sgr fSisufr 4rmr i h 
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N.B . — X merely give the Aksaraganas in a Psda o£ every metre in Ch. V. for 
the sake of brevity. In the definiiions 9 the names of ornaments 
are used to signify a long letter. Short letters are meant by 
Rava, Rupa, Sabda and Sparsa. for the rest, see the glossary 
in my last article (JBRRAS., New Series, vol. V., p. 77) and 
the text I. 17-20; 27 >29. 

(1) A S. (2) fft. SS. (3) strtf ft. (4) fT, TT. (5) •— 

ft, ^Tj’T- (6) TtgfTRT:— TT, *T. (7) fT, tf, *1., (8) fT,ff, *1. 

(9) %nt!55p— it, ft , *T, n. (10) TT, *T ,*!• (11) ' ft, ft, *T, *T. 

(12) fTTO^fetSfi fT, ?t. (13) fttforft :—X, 3T, n, *T. (14) fgft:— 

$5, rf. (15) : — In the uneven Padas the seventh letter is short ; 

the fifth is short and the sixth is long in all the four Padas. Each Pada 
has eight letters. (16) gff:— if, 5T, A. (17) ?f%»lf?T fT, 3f, 5T, ft. (18) 
ft, it, SET, if- (19) :—TT, ct, sr, ft, ft. (20) Step*! : — 

St, tf, 3f, ft, ft. (21) first! is made up of lines of both and 39r*cf-aT. 

(22) tgtfeft ft, ft, ft, ft, ft. (23) wMw tt, *t, 5t, 3) ’T. (24) fm:— 

ft, ft, it, ft, ft. (25) RRctt I, ft, *f, =!, n. (26) st, ft,5t,f:. 

(27) TTKSfi:— tt,Er,tt,?t. (28) faM^RT!— 5t, *r , *,*. (29) 

ft, (30) OTI%:- 3r,ffr, sEt,sr,n. (31) fsste— rf,w,sr,wr. 

(32) t trfed) : — Sf, «r, Tf, q, 31. (33) Hlfett • it, <, ft, 5, n, »T. (34) flfqrsRIfTTT:— 

it, ft, ff, tT, ft, ft, ft. (35) t W t M ft, H, ft, H, it, ®, ft. (36) 

^t, ft, 55, ft. (37) ffaft :— ft, tt, H, 5, 55, ft. (38) fTfSTT ¥t, 5T, ft, 5f, Sf, 55, fT. 

(39) f — *T, ft, if, ft, ft, ft. (40) ^lt|5if=f^lfeT : ft, 5t, 5T, B, ft, tf, =T. 

(41) ^?^RF5tr : ff, ft, fT, f=t, K, K, ft. (42) SSRT ff, T, ft, ft, 5T, ft, ft, ft. 
(43) ?5t ft, ft, ft. ff, 55, fT. (44) ^RiFITftct :— ct, ft, ST, fT, 3f, ft, 55, fT, 
(45) wm ft, t, ft, ff, ft, *t, ft. (46) fa^^RTf ft , % fT, K, ft, T, fT, ft- 

(47) : — ff, sr, ft, 3t, ft, 51, st, 55, fT. (48) Ttf^fT ft, ft, ff, *T, ft, fT, ft, ft. 

(49) .—ft, ft, ^ ff, fT, fT, ft, ft. (50) gqgftffen :— ft, ft, ft, fT, fT, fT. 

T, TT, 55, fT- 

Of these (10) RttftT, (14) f§ft, (16) g*ff, and (47) are not 

found in ^fpqfsf’s y^Tl^ttlitffr, "while (5) st^Kqnf, (11) ftdH, (13) 
infsfrt, (18) = =t-P’T^TfT55T, (21) ftstf or ^Pt4K(, (26) «*y«vW»S>tC, 

(29) f t^sst, (30) wrf?r, (31) format, (33) stg^ftr, (38) 

(39) 5?f3#€T, (41) -!<H. t fn T, (42) gtWT,. (43) ftt and (46) f%S- 

RffrJ are found respectively under the following names ; — (5) *tf|j, (11) 
f^stTO, (13) fltfiNsr, (18) (21) sqstTftr, (26) (29) 
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(30) (31) sRRrftSEfi, (33) (38) arftfW, (39) 

(41) ^rf^drai, (42) (43) and (46) 

As regards (18) =3*WTM, (26) SRFcR^, (31) RrCWfTr, (38) 
5fgE?t), and (42) gswt, Hemachandra is aware of these names and men- 
tions them. 

CHAPTEE VI. 

V. 2. After v. 2 the following two stanzas appear to have 
been read by the commentator ; they merely enumerate the 26 
Jatis: — 

Svtf flfF%OTT ^IT3T^ff87T * 

TlRfg^I 3T3f4T <fift w fcif II *1 11 

<Ss 

^3?f3R %mk <T5 3T^3TfT } 

imi 

v. 7. MOT 0 ! 5 !! i. e. finding out the number of Prastaras 
L e. the Prastaras containing one or more short or long letters. 

V. 10. “ In the Meru or Sucl of a metre with an odd number 
of letters in its Pada (^ETFR^Sl), the two middlemost sums will be 
the biggest while in that of a metre with an even number of 
letters in its Pada there will be only one biggest sum in 

the middle.’ 5 

V. 26-27. In the text, the lines occur in the following 
order (1) f3? (2) g?o<=ffao (3) (4) 

V. 30 4 srsi% sncr i 

w%’: I— Com. 

Vv. 35-37. The verses explain the Nasta and Uddista 
processes as regards the letters of a Matravrtta. The number of 
letters obtaining in the first permutation ( Prathamastha Varna) 
should be added in the case of Nasta and subtracted in the 
case of Uddista. This is further explained in the next two stanzas. 
When the total number of letters in a certain permutation of a 
Matravrtta — the serial number of which is given — is asked (i.e, 
is unknown or Nasta), deduct 1 from the given serial number and 
add the number of letters obtaining in the first permutation ( this 
is called Mula in v. 36 which is the same as Prathamastha 



Varna in v. 35. The Mula of a Gatha, for example, is 30, see under 
$almali Prastara). The resulting figure is the required number. 
In the same way, when the number of letters is given (L e. 
Uddista) and we are required to find out the serial number of the 
given permutation, we should add 1 to the number of letters and 
deduct the Mula from it. The figure thus obtained is the serial 
number of the given permutation. 

Vv. 38. aq gqq qcqq- 

q: ft: qqT qiqRT: 

q%T% i qq 3im^rqi?q: spjgq^qf fq^rci wr i 

qs^r: <qq i— Com. For details, 

cf. Hemacandra, Chandonusasana, p. 48b. 

V. 39. cf. wmmw^ q: ^rfqq 

€t% fq^T^frq qfq ^qfcf qqiFcfq qq %f| %% q X X q^?£Nr 
q%^: %RcT qqr qqq gf fcFR q^jwrq st qT t T%q ^ 

m qq qf| qrq?n*q fiqcqq: I — Com. For further 

details and examples cf. Hemacandra, Chandonusasana p. 47b. 

V. 40. ^qi is the total number of permutations of the metre, 
qrqrf is the number of letters in a line. By multiplying these two 
together and then dividing the multiplication by 2, we get the total 
number of either the short or the long letters in all the permuta- 
tions of a metre taken together. 

V. 41. In all Jatis, in order to know the number of short 
and long letters in a given permutation, we should count the 
letters in it and deduct them from the number of its Matras which 
of course is fixed. The remainder represents the number of long 
letters ; the rest are short ones. 

V. 45. The commentary on the first line of this stanza is 
missing. 

V. 47. qiqrqt W qqT: qf|qr%: fqqqT trcERiq^ | 

5sw=r: sram fwi fsTWnf ^ ?nrr |cMr: i ^<r ^ *p?t sw* 

*rq-i #rar; i — Com. 

Vv. 48-49. Another way of finding out the Sahkhya of a 
Gatha is to multiply together the number of permutations of the 
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different Ganas in it. Thus the number of permutations of the 
first gana of a Gatha is 4 ; that of the second is 5 ; that of the 
third is 4 and so on. By multiplying all these together, we get 
81920000 which is the total number of the permutations 
of a Gatha. 

V. 50 is composed by the commentator, though the first 
line is found in the text. Says the commentator : — -SRqr STT^aRTT 

ftqrq : faSwicjft- 

V i%>?qq gr%qr: ?rcfr: 

qiiqq i 

Yv. 51-55. The commentary on these stanzas is missing. 

V. 56. The commentator says that he composed the first 
half of this stanza to avoid the atfgsqrnjr. cf. qq i5[|<3i^Rr fg’FT- 
153*131 fq<*R I 153*1 

sw: *5Ph i ?r^ra^tmqi%TO^Rrrrwnkfw fttferiii qi$fwi i 
q*h#raq*rr&r $q iggoftficf ystt i qf*im 3qqr e?Rgf4awa% i 
tTc^iifcWKRsn— 5T«ri tfufrrr sw #rar i i%?ifTirp55y%- 

sroi 1 ^: 5T% I cf. Hemacandra, p. 49b. 

V. 57. On this verse, the commentary is as follows: — iffaRirff 
wrarfer: st wg:5r?i^ira% f^r qq>: fr w 3<fn%©*q?r: qft- 
UTOil. l 3RfiR3T>t: qra: I qgYvnjtsfggoiRT Jjs^fyr Tr^R^R!?p 
3f|o5RT *TH53rapm% 5f^RrcfIR 3PTI%R- 

fqpEiR #6#icf i friqiM qrqr qsqwr—^^gwf &c. 

From this it would seem that the original form of the Gatha was 
somewhat as follows:— fr&oi gj ^ETT Wpl I 33T; 
S?*ff qr ?wr 3T%fsqirr qrom n 

Between v. 55 & v. 56 the following line is found in the text : — 
arar 3wr iqar fqmfp i 

Vv. 58-60. The commentator does not comment upon 
these stanzas. They give the total number of short letters occur- 
ring in the different permutations of each Varnavrtta taken 
together beginning with Ukta and ending with Utkrti. But why 
should they occur here ? Their proper place is after Yv. 40-41. 



SOME PARALLELISMS IN INDO-ARYAN AND DRAVIDLLN 
WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO MARATHI, 
GUJARATI AND KANARESE. 

By Alfred Master, O.I.E., I.C.S. 

(Continued from Vol. V, p. 140.) 


Chapter VIII. 

VERBS. 

§ 20. The Present Tense . 

77. The types used by the three languages differ, M. & K. use 
the present participle with endings which inM. are a queer mixture 
of verbal personal and pronominal endings and in K. are merely the 
usual pronominal endings used to denote person in verbs. G. uses 
the Aorist with the verb to be. The compound Present is a feature 
of Old Western Rajasthani 80 but is not recognised in the 
MughdavahodharmuktikaP 1 It may be that Old Gujarati 
actually did not possess this form, as Dr. Bloch believes (§ 249 
p. 249), but there is no reason to assume that the Mughdd. would 
have contained the idiom, if it was in use, or that Old Gujarati 
is not intimately associated with Old Western Rajasthani. Together 
with this peculiar idiom G. possesses the forms present participle 
plus indicative of hovum become and the past tense of the verb 
'■* to be. 7 Khansaheb and Sheth,, § 217, quote hum pito houm I am 
drinking, hum pito halo I was drinking and I have met hum pito 
hois I may be drinking. Dr. Bloch (§249) states that the present 
tenses of all the languages of the eastern group are explained by a 
welding of the verb tfC to be 77 with the present participle. But this 
is not the only possible explanation and the eastern group may 
have possessed two alternative forms, one the Aorist plus auxiliary 
and the other the Present participle plus auxiliary like G. 

80 Tessitori, I. A. 1915, p. 78. 

81 L. S. I. Guj. p. 360. 
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78. The K. form is modern, i.e., dating from about 1600 
AD. 82 It is composed of the present participle with the verbal 
suffixes ~ene y -i, me, etc. The suffixes of the 3rd Persons have nominal 
endings (or pronominal which amounts to the same thing in K.) 
modified for gender. It is not settled whether these suffixes 
are remnants of the verb “ to be,” but they probably are. They 
are derived in that case from the substantive verb ap- > ah. The 
G. form of the Present has no inflexion for gender. The K. form 
inflects only for the 3rd Person singular and plural. This inflexion 
is strictly economical. It is unnecessary for a speaker to distinguish 
the gender of the person spoken to or his own gender, because it 
causes no confusion, if he does not. But it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish the gender of persons or things spoken of. M. on the other 
pursues the differentiation of gender to its logical extreme, to the 
extent of pedantry. 

79. K. has made several efforts to form a present indicative 

with a verbal noun (used as a participle) and the verb “ to be.” 
Besides the present participle, the past verbal participle was also 
used. This experiment must have been made before the verbal 
noun was definitely earmarked as a past participle. The form 
now survives as a remote future ( vide § 22) i.e., madyenu 

I may make, representing madi-ahenuP Maclenu 9 i.e., mada - 
ahenu is an alternative. The two forms of the present in K. may 
both be parallel to the two modem I.-A. forms. That is to say, 
the form with the present participle is found in both and the 
G. form Aorist plus substantive verb may be in origin the absolu- 
tive (corresponding with the K. past verbal participle) plus the 
substantive verb. The phrase harum chum , in this case represents 
hxri chum, lean being afterwards made to assume a personal verbal 
ending to agree with chum from analogy with the Aorist. The 
Odiya forms support this view. They are ham acchi I am 
doing, hari acchi I have done, ham theli I was doing, etc. The 
phrase ham acchi is contracted into hamchi and the conjugation 
then proceeds hamchi, harucu, haruci, harden haraco , haracanti .. 

82 Kittel Grammar, p. 40, 135. 

83 It is perhaps not a mere coincidence that the absolutive participle 
in G. ends in -i, e.g., hari and in Hindustani is the verb-root Jcar . 
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Bengali lias hared said to be a contraction of kariti-chi, the 
present participle plus the substantive verb. The Odiya forms 
indicate the possibility of the G, perfect haryo chum being also a 
development of hari chum meaning 4 1 have made ’ (vide also § 23). 
These considerations suggest an interplay of L-A. and Dr. forms 
adopted by L-A. to meet the needs of Dravidian speakers and by 
Dr. to develope a language which was otherwise unable to express 
the finer shades of tense-meaning. 

80. M. does not possess the absolutive in -i and took a different 
course, concentrating on the present participle. Dr. Bloch (§ 248) 
considers the endings in M. to be mere additions of the pronoun 
to the present participle or due to a form more ancient than the 
present participle in -id. The latter alternative seems preferable. 
The modem pronoun is declined to ti tem, te iyd tim which do 
not correspond with the endings of the present tense -tom -tem -tem 9 
- tos -ies -te$; -to - te -tern in the singular or to the purely verbal endings 
of the plural. It appears rather that the tense is a compromise 
between two forms-— an absolute present participle, e.g., padto (cf . 
hartd in Hindustani, which is often used to express the present 
tense irrespective of gender, ungrammatical though it is) and the 
regular verbal endings -em, -es, -e, -urn, -am, - at. These are the in- 
transitive endings, but are, if we compare the Aorist endings of 
G., more ancient than the transitive -im, -is, -f. The anusvara of 
the neuter singular terminations is probably a later device, more 
literary than colloquial, as final -em is even to-day often sounded 
as -a, although in view of existing colloquial forms such as padtydt 
feminine plural of jpadtdt, it is not necessary to assume even this. 

81. It is impossible without further information to explain 
why M. should have adopted the present participle without the 
substantive verb, but if the impulse be Dr. the substantive verb 
would not be needed. 84 In this case we should expect to 
find that the M. form is much older than the G. form of the present* 
The absence of the nasal in the present participle suggests also 

34 An early type of K. sentence appears to be substantive-noun 
plus verb-noun with personal inflection, e.g., tande baruvavanu , the father 
(is) the one-who-comes, just as tande cikkavanu 9 the father is small — or the 
father (is) the small-one. 
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Dr. influence as the nasal is found in Prakrit and Sanskrit, but not 
in K. 

§ 21. The Aorist, 

82. In M. and G. the Aorist is an extraordinarily compre- 
hensive tense, which is used on occasion as a substitute for all 
finite moods and tenses. Grammatically, it is in M. classed as an 
Habitual Past and in G. as an Indefinite Indicative. Actually 
in M. it is used as an Habitual Past, a simple Past with a negative, 
a present relative or subjunctive and in poetry all the tenses of the 
indicative mood. 85 In G. it is used as a Present, Habitual 
Past, relative or subjunctive, (precative and optative included), 
imperative and in poetry all tenses of the indicative . m It appears 
to have been adopted to express ideas only distinguished later 
by different forms by a primitive people who could not grasp the 
variety of forms that already existed to express those distinctions 
in Aryan. 

83. K. has no form of the kind ; originally it appears to have 
used some variety of the verb-noun. The form used as an Aorist is 
not one incorporating the simple verb-stem like the I.-E. Aorist, 
but the present or future relative participle with the verbal personal 
endings, e.g., koduvenu from koduva which means I give (in 
poetry), I habitually give and I shall give. This form which S7 
does not contain the stump of the verb 44 to be,” is much earlier 
than the form of the Present koduttene and may be the prototype 
of the M. Present. In this case it may be surmised that the 
I.-A. Aorist was first of all used as representing the Dr. verb-noun 
(employed in a flat sense for all tenses) and that when tense differ- 
ences were introduced into Dr. (Query — owing to Prakrit literary 
influences) and revived (noton the Prakrit model) in I.-A., the use of 
the I.-A. Aorist was restricted, certain of the old senses surviving 
in poetry and in special phrases. And the fact that K. has 

85 See Nav. § 611. to baker nighe He used to rally forth, tojaind , he 
refused to go, jivjai tom paryant till you die. 

86 See Taylor § 140 and Khansaheb and Sheth § 218. 

87 Some of its forms are found as early as in 600, A.D. Kittel Gram, 
p. 143. 
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no corresponding formation indicates that this portion of its verbal 
construction was not imitated from Aryan grammar, 

§ 22. Future Simple. 

84. Just as K. possesses no special form for Aorist, it has 
none for the Future. Both its Futures are really Present tenses 
in origin. So maduvenu and madyenu I shall make. There is, 
however, parallelism in a side-meaning of the Future in M. G*. & K, 
The Future has rather the sense of “may”. In European languages 
it expresses intention or resolution. In the Indian languages 
it conveys a doubt. So in G. tame Jcaraso does not express a 
command “ you shall do,” but a polite request “ kindly do” and 
in K . madyenu means " I may make” rather than 44 1 shall make.” 
The M. and G. forms are purely Aryan, but they do use alternatives 
which suggest a Dr. idiom. The periphrases ending in -ndr - ndro 
with the auxiliary verb ; in G, -ano and M. avaydca, ayaca are all 
reminiscent of the K. (and Dr.) use of an inflected verb-noun 
to represent a finite verb. There is very little difference in con- 
struction between G. hum javano chum I am about to go and 
nanu baruvenu I am to go. Javano is an inflected form of the 
verb- noun javum and jdnar is a future participle resembling in type 
baruva , a verb-noun used as a future or present participle. 

The Sindi and Sinh. Futures formed by adding personal 
endings to the present participle (vide Bloch § 241, 243) are of 
a similar type. 

§23. The Past Tense. 

85. In M. the form of the Past Tense is participial like 
the Present. 88 The adjectival suffix -Id -It -Jem, etc., is added 
to the verb-stem and in certain simple verbs to the stem of the 
Prakrit past tense. G. adds the nominal or participial suffix 
-o -i -wm, etc., (or -aZo, etc., which is rare except in a participial sense) 
to what is identical with the absolutive participle and in certain 
simple verbs to the stem of the Prakrit past tense. In M. the stem 
of some tenses of transitive verbs ends in -i and is similar in form 
to the G. absolutive participle which does not exist in that form 
in M. Panjabi similarly adds the suffix -a, etc., to a form identical 


** See Bloch § 251, 252 for examples and discussion. 
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with that of its absolutive participle and Hindustani follows suit. 


The forms are as follows : — 



M. marriem 
gheriem 

mania 

ghetld 

{'phiriiem, 

phirald) 

6. karvum 

karyo 

Jcarelo 

Mdho 

(kari-o) 

(kari-alo) 


P, likhnd 

baithnd 

lilchid 

baithd 

(likhi-d.) 


H. girna. 
karnd 

gird 

kiya. 

(gir -a) 



The absolutive form in Hindustani is gir not gin and 
the stem baith in Panjabi and Hindustani is a past-tense stem 
comparable with M. ghetld or G. kidho, but substituted for the 
present by derivation from the past tense. 

86, In K. the past verbal participle has the same form as the 
G. and Panjabi -i forms. K. mddi G. kari Panj. UkM , and is the 
parent through the past relative participle of the past tense. 89 
It has, however, survived only in the commonest verbs in the 
-i form and is now ‘regularly J almost identical with the past relative 
participle. The K. verbal participle is in origin a verb-noun; 
it changes its form slightly in juxtaposition with another verb- 
noun to express co-ordination, and is transformed by the addition of 
-da into a relative participle and thence into a past tense. So helu 
speak, past verbal participle heli, past relative participle helida , 
past tense 3rd person, sing., helida or helidanu , the other persons 
being appropriately inflected. The ending - da is considered to be the 
neuter pronoun “ it.” There is a close connection in Sanskrit between 
the Gerund or Indeclinable Participle and the Past Passive Participle. 
The suffixes tvd -tya -ya are used all in the same position as the 
suffix of the Past Passive Participle -ti L Further, the Indeclinable 
or Absolutive Participle is a verb-noun. In Maharastrl we find 
-uya M. -was the commonest termination of the absolutive 90 and 
although it is uncommonly used in Prakrit to express the infinitive, 

88 Kitfcel Gram. p. 137. 

80 Pischel Gram. § 586. 
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it is so used and has presumably produced not only the M. ~un but 
the termination ~um for the second M. infinitive. ISTow both the -la 
and the -d forms of the I. -A. past tense appear to be derived from the 
Sanskrit -ta. The change of d to l corresponds to that of 4 
to l 91 which is more common and is a Dravidian correspondence 
(see § 8). The change of t through d to zero is on the other hand 
an Indo-European tendency. In Dr. intervocalic unvoiced stops 
become voiced, but there the process ceases. There is reason 
therefore for the northern languages to prefer the a form and for 
the border languages M. and Odiya to choose the -Id form of Past 
Tense. K. does not change cl to l although the use of the two forms 
nodida and nodalu for the past negative with ilia suggest an 
equivalence. K. does change i to d under Aryan influence, but appa- 
rently not l. We may venture to suppose that the curious Sanskrit 
use of an absolutive participle was suggested by its use in spoken 
Sanskrit and was regularised to conform to Sanskrit grammar. 
The Prakrit forms on the other hand would be derived from the 
spoken Sanskrit and operate on somewhat different principles. 
They do not at any rate appear to be derived from exactly the 
same forms as written Sanskrit. It may equally be supposed 
that the Sanskrit absolutive is a purely Aryan development, and 
its form in ~tyd has a definite history. But it expresses an idea 
which can be perfectly well expressed by other alternatives, it is 
not an Indo-European idiom and its other forms -tya and -ya have 
no clear origin. If the idiom is not found in Vedic Sanskrit, its 
introduction from Dravidian through a Sanskrit dialect could be 
approximately dated. The use of the Past Tense, in I.-A., which 
corresponds closely with the use of the Past Tense in Dravidian 
(K. being taken as the type) is consistent with the view above taken. 

There are three main constructions, which according to 
the M. terminology are called Kartari , Karmani and Bhdve. 

(a) The Kartari construction. 

87 The typical form of this is Subject, Object, Active 
verb “I goad the ox ” and it is the normal type in Aryan and 
Dravidian for the present tense. It is the normal type also 


81 cf. Pischel Gram. § 240, 244. 
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in Aryan and Dravidian for the Past tense, but not in 
I-A. except as regards a few simple primitive verbs. Even 
these employ not a special form of the past tense, but the Past 
(passive) participle. Accordingly, in M. & G. we find about thirty verbs 
using this construction. They denote simple mental and physical 
processes such as learn, say, understand, remember, bear young, 
bite, etc. Exx. M. mi path sikhla, I learnt the lesson and with the 
same meaning G. hum path sikhyo . 92 There are traces of this 
use in other I-A. languages. With the Dravidian construction 
the past tense is active, as Dr. does not possess a separate passive 
but in case of need it cheerfully uses the past relative participle in 
what we should regard as a strictly passive sense, e.g., hslida main, 
the spoken word. An Indo-European mind does, however, check 
at this use. And this is probably why the Karmani construction 
has been developed. 

(b) The Karmapi construction. 

88. According to Indo-European grammar, this construction 
would consist of an Agent, a Subject and a Verb in the passive 
voice. “ A cat was seen by me.” In English and, I believe, in 
other European languages and in Persian this construction would 
be exceedingly awkward but grammatical. 

In M. & G. the construction is not only grammatical, but natural 
and the grammarian has no hesitation in calling the Agent, the 
subject in the agential case ; the Subject, the object in the nomi- 
native case ; and the Passive verb, the verb governing the object. 
The kartd and karma , according to the indigenous teacher, do not 
alter with the change of case. Consequently the English 
knowing Indian considers “ he ate the sweetmeat 55 to be a verbally 
accurate translation of the M. tyanem barfi khdlli 93 and “ he read 
the lessons ?J similarly a word for word reproduction of G. ene path 
vancya. u But that there is felt to be a certain awkwardness 
in the form is shown by the number of variations of it. In M. the 
construction is generally used only with irrational objects in the 


92 Vide Naval § 240, Taylor p. 08, 69. 
98 Naval §488. 

94 Khansaheb and S. § 238. 
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nominative case — though we are allowed to say, tydnem mul 
mdrild 95 , he killed the boy. It is probable that even in this case 
mul is considered irrational (as in the case of the corresponding 
word in K.) For rational objects M. uses the Bhave construction 
(see later) but G. uses the dative-accusative case of the karma 
(logical object), and the verb agrees in gender and number with it, 
e.g., chorie chokrdne joyo, the girl saw the boy. This construction is 
also possible in M. tydnem dpalyd mulild sdlemt pathavili , he sent 
his daughter to school. There are certain popular 

forms in M. which indicate to what extent the past tense is regarded 
as Active rather than passive in voice-— tydnem tyds rupaye dilen, 
he gave him rupees ; turn pustak vdcalems , you read the book. 96 
These forms are to be found in the poets so far back as Jndnes- 
var . 97 They are therefore unlikely to be modern innovations. 
The quotation in Eastern Hindi made by Beames 98 from the 
poet Chand is an early form of this construction before it left the 
Kartari stage— duha bdra bujhayau raja , duja diyau na uttar Icaja 
ten times the King asked, the Brahman gave no answer in the 
matter. There is nothing to show whether diyau agrees with 
uttar or with duja. The forms are archaic and the absence of the 
agential case from the words raja and duja suggest that they are 
regarded not only logically but grammatically as the subjects of 
their verbs. The Karmani construction leads easily to the Bhdve , 
with which it has points of resemblance. 

(c) The Bhdve construction. 

89. This construction does not exist in G. In M. it is used 
in phrases where the object is rational, e.g., pantojinem mulds phdr 
mdrilem , the master beat the boy severely." Old G. had th© 
construction srdwkii deva pujium, the devotee worshipped the 
god 100 and it can hardly be supposed that this impersonal 

95 Naval § 492. 

28 Kher § 575. 

97 Kher § 575 and Bloch § 251. 

98 H, p.267. 

99 Nav. § 210. 

100 L. S. I. Guj. p. 360, cf. also Panj. ur nai Jcuridmnum saddid hai 9 
he has called the girls, where saddid is impersonal. E. P. Newton, Punjabi 
Grammar, 1898 § 69 (2). 
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construction is derived from the Karmani, especially as neither G. 
nor M. show any particular fondness for impersonal constructions. 
If we look to K. we find a complete absence of this construction. 
The construction is however so old that it may well have preceded 
the Karmapf construction. It is present possibly in the Sravana 
Belgola inscription (circ. 1118) which may be quoted again from para 
23. Sri Gamgaraje suttale karaviyalem . This phrase may be the 
Kartari with the verb agreeing with the object or the Karmapi 
with the subject not in the instrumental, but in the nominative 
case or the Shave with the subject in the nominative. But more 
than anything it resembles the K. translation Sri Gamgaraje 
suttale ma&sida , where madisida is an alternative for the inflected 
form maqUsidanu and is a verb-noun with a termination derived 
from a neuter pronoun. It is supposed but not known that the 
primitive Kanarese sentence consisted of a substantive noun 
and a verb-noun both uninflected for gender and that the neuter 
pronoun was for some reason used to represent the Past tense. 
Whether this device was of Dra vidian origin or not, it is difficult 
to ascertain, but there is nothing to stand in the way of an Aryan 
origin. Indo-European analogies do not help us to a further extent 
than that passive participles may be used with an auxiliary verb 
to denote an indefinite Past tense, and the Romance languages 
show that an indefinite Past tense maybe popularly used to express 
a finite Past. There is apparently, however, no evidence of I.-A. 
having used the auxiliary “ to be” with any freedom and still 
less with a passive participle to represent a Past tense. Possibly 
the reason is that it has not been thought worth while to collect 
examples. But provisionally it may be held that I.-A. and Dr. 
at an early period used a neuter form of the participle as a verb- 
noun to express the past tense and then proceeded pari passu 
to develop each its own system of inflecting it and bringing it into 
line with the genius of the parent-language. 

§ 24. Passive Voice. 

90. K. has no true passive and Spencer (202) gives nine forms 
used as substitutes. M. has no passive and G. has a passive, which 
is sparingly used. It prefers periphrases. The obvious form for 
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M. and G. to use is the past passive participle with the copula. They 
did not do so because (1) the past participle was used for the past 
indicative (2) the copula was already employed for the foundation 
of the conditional clause (see para. 118). 

91, Most of the periphrases in K. are paralleled in M. and G. 
There are three not peculiar to India. 

(1) 4 To feel 5 or 4 find 5 etc., with a noun K. padu, feel 
Tcollu take, d scary apaduttene I feel surprise. The M. 
pdvnem and G. pdmvum 101 is similarly used. In 
the same class may be put K. sikku to be found M. 
milnem G. malvum. 

(2) £ To eat 5 with a noun. This is a use similar to (1) but 
peculiar to the East. K. tinnu ; avanu pettu tinda , he ate 
blows. M. and G. has similar expressions. 

(3) 4 Worthy of 5 with a noun. R. i vakyavu nambatakkadu, 
this word is worthy of belief, M. pdhdvaya jogd, G. jovd 
lay ale, both meaning 4 worth seeing. 5 

The remaining periphrases none of which are mentioned 
by Spencer, are more peculiar to India. 102 

(4) The K. infinitive in -alu, again with padu feel or suffer, 
mddalpaduttene I am made. This form is used in old K. 
but is rare in modem literature (Kittel p. 325). It is 
probably literary only and is rarely found in the Tamil 
classics (Cald. p. 467). If an agent is to be expressed, 
the instrumental is used. This form is not found in 
M. & G. 

(5) 4 To go 5 with a participle. K. Jidgu, M .jdnem, G. javum. 
K. uses the past verbal participle, which corresponds with 
the absolutive participle in M. and G. So K. wondu 
Jcuriyu kaledu hdyitu, one sheep was lost. M. 
to marun geld, G. te mari gayo he died. The latter forms 
are not, indeed, passive, but Navalkar §305-6 gives the M. 

101 Pdvnem and pdmvum mean ‘to obtain’ not ‘ to feel’. K. pade 
means ‘ to obtain 5 and can be used like padu . There is an obvious connex- 
ion of ideas in the three languages. 

102 This form and other passive periphrases are to be found in other 
languages, but I am not aiming at completeness. 
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expression as an alternative to the passive. The more 
obviously passive use is that with the past participle 
M. to mania geld , G. a man as mdryo gayo , he (G. this man) 
was beaten. It must be noted that these phrases do not 
express the meaning of killing and that the phrases martin 
iakiU geld and mdri ndhhyo gayo are never used. Therefore 
if geld is to be used martin must be the word employed. 
It must be noticed that the past verbal participle in K. 
is used in the absolutive sense as well as supplying the 
form for the past indicative. M. and G. use the absolutive 
for the intransitive verb and the past participle for the 
transitive verb in conformity with Aryan grammar. It 
is significant that G. uses not the-Zo form, which is the more 
usual adjectival form of the past participle, but the -yo 
form, which is that normally used for the past tense. 
Similarly M. uses 4a and not -lela. It appears therefore 
that the use of the verb ‘to go’ represents an attempt 
to modify an active verb, rather than to supply a 
copula for a passive verb. The idea is so un-European 
that it is difficult to explain, but utilising the fact that in 
English also the past tense is often identical with the 
past participle, we can mention the phrase ‘ he shot 
went ’ or ‘ he went shot ? as, though un-English, conveying 
a distinctly passive meaning, when compared with “ he 
shot.” 

(6) 4 To become ’ with the infinitive in various forms. This 
is found in K. only and not in M. or G. It is also used with 
a neuter participial noun, which is also a verbal noun. Exx. 
Suvarteyu markaninda bareyalayitu, the gospel was written 
by Mark (Spencer 190) utamddaldyitu a meal was pre- 
pared. Bar ey on a is also used for bareyalu . Ayitu is the 
past of agu, become. Also adu heluvaddgide , that has been 
said. The construction is probably impersonal and has 
an air of artificiality. 

(7) 4 To come J used in K. with the verb-stem .form of the 
infinitive. Kelabaruttade , it is heard (K. F. B. less. 1.) 
and in M. and G. with the locative of the infinitive. ML 
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hiti hdgad UMnyant ale , how many papers have been 
written (Kher 344-10.), G. d ghar samarvdmdm dvse, this 
house will be repaired, chokrdone sikhavamdm dv.se , the 
boys will be taught (Taylor § 74.1). In the K. example 
the word kela may be in the locative. In certain nominal 
bases the crude form is used as a locative (Kittel pp. 63, 
64). But the statement by Kittel (p. 125 Remark) that 
the verb-noun ending in -a is the only one to which a 
locative meaning is not ascribed makes the case of 
kela doubtful. It is worth noting that in G. the 
object (and logical subject) when rational bears an accu- 
sative inflexion, but this of course does not affect the ques- 
tion, as in Gr. the verb-noun is definitely in the locative. 
To judge from the uses in M. and K., the G. construction 
is only impersonal in appearance, or perhaps, we should 
say, has been assimilated to an impersonal construction. 

(8) The past verbal participle combined with the substantive 
verb (Kittel p. 329). This idiom is used impersonally 
only in K. bdgalu muccide the door is shut, siteyannu rdma~ 
nige kottitu Sita was given to Rama. I regard this as 
a verbal-noun construction. That is to say mucci 
means, to shut or the shutting of and kottu means, to give 
or the giving of. So— ‘there is a shutting of the door 5 , etc. 
The past verbal participle is employed in its old sense 
of verbal noun. 103 This use appears to be identical 
with the Bhave construction in M. (§ 23.b.), and as it is 
uncommon in K., was presumably suggested by it. It 
is, in any case, a Dr. device to express an Aryan idiom. 

§ 25. Compound Verbs . 

92. In L-E. languages the normal method of intensifying or 
modifying the meaning of a simple verb is to affix a preposition 
or adverb. In the Indian languages the effect is obtained by the 
use of an intensive or auxiliary verb or of an adjective. The 
distinction between the uses of adverb and adjective as a comple- 
ment to the verb is too fine to be discussed at the present stage ; 


103 Kittel, p. 105. 
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but that between the uses of an auxiliary verb and a preposition 
is very definite. In all of our three languages, K.M. and G., (and 
indeed in all of the Indian languages, which have come to my notice) 
the following idiom is used. The verb to be intensified is inflected 
as an absolutive participle and the intensifying verb is made the 
principal verb. So K. kondu haiku , to kill, lit : killing throw, M. 
marun taknem, G. mart ndkhvum } to kill, lit: striking 
throw. Similarly K. takkopdu ha, M. gheunye, G. lei av (or leto av, 
which is a common colloquialism) mean “fetch,” but are lit: “taking 
or having taken come.” Navalkar § 307 and Taylor § 81 give 
a number of such forms, the characteristic of which is that they 
bear a special meaning in combination. It is, however, necessary 
to distinguish between phrases such as kondu haiku with a 
transitive verb is principal and phrases such as takkondu bd 
with an intransitive verb as principal. In the former type the 
absolutive is apparently used in its old Dr. sense of a verb-noun and 
the compound is, in fact, a nominal compound, which is often 
used (as will be shown later in this section) governing the accuative 
case like a simple verb,-— nearly always in K. and very frequently is 
M. and G. The latter type of phrase with an intransitive verb as 
principal is on a different footing. In English it can generally 
be translated by two co-ordinate verbs, e.g., “come and bring” 
as well as by a verb and a preposition “ bring up” or “bring along. ” 
It will be noticed that the Iv. phrase contains three verbs tege , 
kollu } baru, remove, take, come as takkondu is for tege kondu . 
In such cases the subordinate verb is participial and closer to 
the Aryan idiom. 

93. Nominal compounds are used with a direct object in 
the accusative case (inflected or uninflected) instead of the geni- 
tive or a postpositional case. M. turn mdjhe aparddh kscmid 
kamsil, wilt thou pardon my faults? (Nav. §116); G. tamdro bdp 
tamdrd aparddh pan mdf nahi karse, your father will not forgive 
your faults also (Taylor, p. 244); K. yenu mdtdduttiri , what 
are you talking about? (Ziegler p. 17). This idiom is not 
noticed by Navalkar and Taylor. The examples taken from their 
grammars are in illustration of other points of grammar. Navalkar, 
in fact, states (§ 295) that the object of a nominal compound is 
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always inflected. K., which does not distinguish seriously 
between the noun and the adjective or between the 
nominative and genitive, is indicated as the parent of this idiom. 
It is not, however, forgotten that a somewhat similar idiom is 
used in European languages, but any attempt to compare the 
processes of development in all parallel cases would cause the 
limits of this article to be exceeded. 

94. There is a further interesting use of compound verbs 
inK. M. & G. This is, to express an action done for oneself (like the 
middle voice) or an action done for others, by the use of the verbs 
meaning * to take ’ and c to give ’ respectively, K. yeW ittu kondalu f 
where did she keep it ? (Zeig. p. 30) ; M. apap, sndn harm ghydvem , 
you may finish off your ablutions. (Nav. § 307. 1, see also 
§ 340, 4, 602-3) ; G. bhai , jhat nahi le, bathe quickly, 
my lad (6. F. B. lesson 7). The above are examples of 
“to take.” Examples of “to give” are:— K. t kelasa nanage 
torisi hodiri, teach me how to do this job (Zieg. p. 83) ; M. tula 
nanyamci mahiti harun detom , I am going to give you some 
information about money (M. F. B. lesson 36) ; 104 G. mane em 
kancali kardvd dpso, will you have a bodice made for me out 
of it? (reply: ha, hale tare mate kancali kardvts, yes, I will 
have one made for you tomorrow). In the above expressions we 
appear again to have the absolutive participle used as a verb- 
noun. The idea is perhaps clearer in K. Where did she take 
the putting of it ? Give me the showing of this job.” Hindustani 
which uses the verb-root (in 0. K. used as a verb-noun), as absolu- 
tive participle as well as the verb-root with-for and-ke , uses only the 
verb-root in such compounds as dedo give up. But when intransi- 
tive verbs are used-dbar and-ke are often used such as lekar j do, 
take away. 

95. This practice taken into consideration with the G. use of 
the present participle in such constructions with intransitive verbs 
supports the a priori theory of difference of origin of the two 
types of compound verbs. The transitive type (i.e. where 
the principal verb is transitive) appear to be Dr. in character 

104 A clumsy expression, but it illustrates the point. 
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while the “ intransitive type ” is of dubious origin. It may only 
be analogical with the transitive use, and accepted from its simi- 
larity with the Skt. absolutive. And the development even 
of this latter may have been materially assisted by the ver- 
nacular learning towards its use, 

§ 26, Incentives. 

96. Neither M. nor G. particularly favour Skt. expres- 
sions for inceptive constructions. The Persian word sharu c in 
a modified form is often used. But the idiom which they possess in 
common with K, is quite usual and is preferred in conversation. 
A verb meaning “ to touch (int.) ” is used with the infinitive. M. 
to cdlum lagala, he began to walk (Nav, §3lO);GJo£o dhujvd Idgyd, 
people began to tremble (Tayl, § 89) ; K. mvu alakattiddga , when 
you began to cry ( K. F B. Lesson 10). Here ala is an infinitive 
of alu to weep : hattu, like lag, — means “ to touch.” The O.K. form 
pattu, (found also in Tel.) appears not to have the meaning of “begin.” 
It is therefore not possible to suggest an origin. 

§ 27. Impersonal Verbs . 

97. The difference between the I.-E. and the Dr. im- 
personal verbs is superficially slight. Both types of language 
have a verb-noun as subject to a defective verb. For example 
in Latin nec lusisse pudet nor am I ashamed to have played. But 
me piget I am annoyed, introduces a different type of impersonal 
verb, which is not found in Dr. In both the above cases the 
impersonal verb can be parsed as the 3rd Pers. Sing. Pres. Ind. 
Act. The oldest type of impersonal verb in K. cannot be parsed 
thus: beku it is necessary, saku it is enough, are verb-nouns in origin, 
afterwards used as a present indicative. Bahudu , barutte , baruttade 
with the negatives beda f salla, bdradu are other varieties. The K. 
scheme of an impersonal phrase is to begin as if for an ordinary 
phrase, but, instead of using a transitive verb, to use the impersonal 
verb with its subordinate verb. For example nanu hoguttene 
I am going ; nanu Tioga beku I must go. It is probable that nanu 
hoguttene has replaced an old phrase such as nd Tioga I going 
whence nd hoga beku I going is necessary would naturally 
follow. The inflexions are later additions, -nu is added to nd 
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1, forming ndnu; the ending -ene is added to hogutta, the verb noun 
to form hoguttene. And as, from the Dr. point of view, a personal 
termination is merely added to the verb-noon to make the allusion 
more definite, there is no reason why the personal termination 
should not be added to beku, This, however, is not done, but 
bediri is found as the 2nd Pers. Plur. of beda, it must not be. 

98. M. and G. do not follow this line of development. Their 
impersonal verbs are, however, antiquated in form. In M. pahije 
and Q.joie, It is necessary, the obsolete passives of the verb “ to see 55 
In the sense of 44 to desire 55 105 are used (of Hindustani, cdhiye). 
In G. jovum no longer means “to desire’ 5 but the M. pdkanem still 
possesses this meaning. There is nothing surprising in the use of the 
word “ see 55 in the meaning of 44 desire 55 (look for) and the con- 
struction of these impersonal phrases is in accordance with Aryan 
idiom. But its use as an impersonal is unusual, especially when the 
sense of 44 desire 55 is expanded into that of “ necessity. 5 5 There is 
a corresponding idiom in colloquial Hindustani, which grammarians 
refuse to recognise. The word “mdhgtd” means “I, (thou), 
(he) ask (s) for, 55 but is used in the sense of cdhiye , it is necessary. 
We find (in the Bombay variety of Hindustani) the phrases 
“do lahrt mdhgtd 44 1 want two sticks 55 , hyd mdhgtd 
“ what do you want ?, 55 or “ what does she want ? 55 In these 
phrases mdhgtd is exactly equivalent to cdhiye. This idiom 
corresponds with the M. and G. development of the meaning 
of “desire 55 into “ necessity 55 and with the K. use of a verb-noun or 
participle for the present impersonal verb. No emphasis need be 
laid upon the latter use. The correspondence may be accidental. 
It is curious that the Bombay Presidency speakers of Hindustani, 
who are either Gujaratis or Marathas, should not have adopted 
cdhiye , seeing that there is a corresponding idiom joie or pdhije in 
their languages. It may be that the idiom is due to European 
influence, but I have never found any European habitually using 
the phrase who knew that a verb mdhgnd 4 to ask for 5 existed. 

99. There is another point of contact between the M., G. and 
K. uses. Pahije and joie mean 44 is seen. 55 The K. beku is a con- 

2 05 On the identity of “ to see ” and “ to desire” in L-A., Vide 
Block, Voir en Indoaryen Fest-schrifte Wachernagel, p. 147. 
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traction of bedim 0. K. belku, bel to desire, entreat. 106 In X.-A. 
the senses of u desire ” and “ see ” are irregular and distributed 
among the four or five words meaning “ to see ” 107 and the 
Sanskrit original may mean “to see ” or “ to desire ” or both 
in its later vernacular stage. The Dr. forms appear to have 
been in the beginning separate. There is the root bel to desire 
and the root beg, spy, see. Beku is credited by Kittel in his 
Dictionary with a doublet bshu, which is also a doublet of begu. 
Te. has vegu to watch and vecu to watch, expect, hope, wish 
for. A fuller search may lead to the discovery of more alter- 
natives in Dr. languages, but in K. beku is the sole means of 
expressing want, desire, necessity, either singly or with another verbs. 
In M. and G. , on the contrary, j oi e and pahije though the usual forms 
are not the only methods of expressing the sense. There is unfortu- 
nately no possibility of proof as the evidence now is, but I would 
advance the following theory of development. Pr. Dr. had a 
form belku ^ bel or velku, vel to see, desire. For such doublet, 
compare mlku ndl four in K. ( nal being colloquial). This form 
split into K. bedhu , beku desire and begu see, Ta. vendu desire. Te. 
vedu desire, vegu watch, vecu expect, Tu. vedu desire. The K. nodu 
see, does not mean ‘ desire * though it has the meaning of “ expect! * 
The Pr, Dr. meanings of bel , influenced the Skt. words 
meaning “ to see ” and Skt. in turn induced the separation 
of the forms of belku to correspond with the different meanings. 
If this view is correct the process took place long before our earliest 
Dr. records. 

100. To a logical mind the use of pdhije joie and beku as 
a simple impersonal with the addition of a copula in the past 
tense to indicate past necessity would seem sufficient. But all the 
languages M. G. and K. seem to have been possessed with a 
restless desire to inflect. The inflexions of M. and G. like 
those of K. are often signs of a need for greater exactness 
of expression, which M. and G. declined to inherit from their 
ancestor and which was never possessed by prim. Dr. for 
K. to inherit. We find therefore that G. is not satisfied with 

106 Ta. vendu , Te. vedu, Tu. bedu. 

107 Bloch — Voir en Indo-Aryen. 
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joie, as a kind of inarticulate slang phrase, but treating it as a 3rd 
Pers, Sing, of the Present (Aorist), creates the forms joie eke , 
joise (Eut.),jom (Pres. Part.) and joiat (Cond.) (Taylor §66) 
The negative is nahi joie ox joito nathi. M. has pdhije hotom , I was 
wanted, mi pdhije 9 I am (shall be) wanted and inflects the verb 
not timidly like K. but with complete boldness, by means of 
personal endings, e. g., turn pdhijes , ie pdhijet , mi pdhije f to pdhijel 
(Naval, § 264.) The cause of this inflexion is due to the revival 
of grammatical feeling probably coincident with the recognition 
of M. as a language and the beginnings of the growth of a Maratha 
unity. So too with Gujarati, 

101. The negatives run, on different lines. M. has nako is not 
wanted, do not — , with inflected forms nakos , nakd } nahot (Nav. 
§ 266 admits only nahot } but admits other forms § 268 and Kher p. 
236 gives all three forms). Nako is quite consistently derived, from 
na and fear to do. However kdhim nako does not mean 
f do not do anything 5 but “ I don’t want any.” According to the 
present use “ do not do ” is a derived meaning not the original 
and kariim nako is far more easily explained as “ doing is 
unnecessary ” than as £f do not do doing.” Is nako therefore derived 
from some other root than fear ? That conclusion is unnecessary. 
But it does appear that a people not speaking any A. tongue, 
but having to communicate with A. speakers, took the word 
nako — do not — as an expression equivalent to bed a — it is unnecessary 
— with a derived use “do not” and used it in much the same 
way as beda as an absolute verb noun. The similarity of the 
endings of nako with that of beku and sdku may have made the 
adoption of nako easier. 

102. Possibility is expressed inM. by the verb yenem to come 
generally impersonally, e.g. 9 mold cdltdm yetem , I am able to walk. 
The negative is yet ndhim , the forms naye } nayet being used to 
express the meaning ought not, should not. G. has neither of 
these uses, but K. uses bam “come” in the meaning of “be 
able” as nanage odalikke baruttade , I can read, 108 oda 
baruvadilla , I cannot read, tereya barada kanriu an eye which 


Kittel Grammar, p. 338. 
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cannot open. 100 Spencer gives this third example to illustrate 
bam in the meaning of 44 understand/ 5 These uses are 
impersonal, hut Spencer notes that in conversation they are used 
personally. To correspond with the M. naye, ought not, there is K. 
bahudu 9 it is proper, with its negative bdradu ; nanu bareya bahudu, 
I may write, and avaru hige mdtanddabdraduf 10 they must not 
speak thus. Both forms are derived from bam , come. The 
M. naye is similar to ndko being the negative imperative. But 
it never means “ do not come. 55 Nalco is a curt refusal to accept 
or to allow, naye is a piece of advice. The loss of the root meanings 
of both is due probably to the inability of Dr. speakers of A. 
to distinguish between the ideas of 44 do not 55 and 44 not needed 55 , 
of 44 come 55 and “ may 55 respectively. The adoption of these 
two words in M. is probably prior to the stabilisation of pahije 
as a definite impersonal verb. 

103. The word 44 yes 55 in the three languages is an impersonal 
form of the verb 44 to be. 55 The negative 44 no 55 is similarly, the 
negative impersonal of the same verb. 44 Yes. 55 M. hoy (vulg. ho 
pron. ho), Gr. hd (vulg. hove), K. houdu , 0. K. aha. 44 No 55 M. ndhim . 
Gr. nahi, K. ilia. All the positive forms are derived from roots 
A. bhu- 7 Dr. dg, 111 the primary meanings of which are 44 become 55 ; 
the negative forms are however derived from roots meaning 44 exist 55 
A. as Dr. il . The I.-E. tendency appears to favour the use of an 
adverb or pronoun and it may be observed that most people 
who first come into contact with an alien language prefer to use 
a positive or negative verb rather than a simple adverb. It is 
impossible to refer to prim. Dr. forms and therefore it cannot be 
said whether the K. form is or is not a mere imitation of the I.-A. 
forms. It may be, but at the same time those I.-A. forms may 
have been due to a Dr. impulse. 

S. 28. The Verb “to be 55 and its negative . 

104. Apart from its uses as an affirmative and negative 
adverb the verb 44 to be 55 has peculiarities in India. In late Skt. 
the absence of the verb 44 to be 55 from sentences was norma l, 

109 Spencer, p. 229. 

no Spencer, p. 123, 128. 

m ELittel Grammar, p. 117. 
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especially in phrases containing an interrogative, relative or demon- 
strative pronoun and to a marked extent in those containing a 
participle. Dr. Bloch (§ 266, 268) considers that in M. the sentence 
has in this respect, as in others perceptibly passed the stage of 
late Skt. The question arises ‘ Why did Skt. take this turn 
of development V The obvious reply seems to be not that it was 
a natural tendency of Indo-Aryan or Indo-European nor that it 
was somehow due to the climate, but that the language was influ- 
enced by the fact that those using it were employing for conver- 
sational purposes a different idiom, and that this idiom was an 
idiom of the soil. The absence of the verb 4 to be 5 is even more 
common in K. than in M. G. and unless we adopt the wholly 
untenable position that the Dr. languages were not prior to 
the Aryan languages in occupation of India, we cannot escape the 
conclusion that the idiom was definitely Dr. before it helped 
to form what is known as Indo-Aryan. Instances of the absence of 
the verb “ to be 55 are M .jethem gdmv, iethem maharvadd , where there 
is a village there is a Maharvada tujhem namv hay, what is your 
name ? (given by Dr. Bloch) ; G. des tevo ves as is the country, so 
the garb ; tamarum ndm sum, what is your name ? K. abounds with 
instances. In Ziegler’s Practical Key p. 73-75, there are thirty-nine 
phrases with only twenty finite verbs of which four alone are forms 
of the verb “to be Even phrases like “You do a good deal 
of work 55 do not follow the European model or the I.-A. model 
which in this respect is I.-E., but we have nivu maduvantha 
kelasa bahala , the work which you do is much. The copula is 
practically non-existent in K. 

105. The negative of the verb “ to be ” in M. is nahim used as 
a negative adverb as well as na which is rare except before the 
aorist. In K. there is ilia (alia) only and in G. nathi used also as a 
negative adverb, nahi and na or na being also used as such, but 
never as verbs. M. inflects nahim as in ndhims , nahimt. K. has a 
form illari or illiri, but this is apparently equivalent to G. naji and 
means “no sir’ 5 . K. has like other Dr. languages no negative 
adverb proper. It expresses the negative by means of a device 
which Dr. Bloch has termed the zero negative and only in connec- 
tion with verbs. The root of the verb is simply inflected with the 
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personal termination. Several explanations of this idiom have 
been attempted, but none are satisfactory. The two K. forms 
ilia, alia are derived by Kittel from il =ir, to be and al, to be fit. These 
derivations cannot be considered as more than hypothetical. 
The vocalic alternations of adu, idu this, that, intha antha, 
such as this, such as that suggest a pronominal derivation like that 
of the French oui (oc). Both these forms are invariable and it is 
permissible to suppose that they never represented the negative of 
the copula, because there was no copula. However they are used 
to represent “ does not exist ” alia being more common in this 
sense and there is nothing in theory to prevent them being forms 
of the negative verb. The M. and G. forms of the negative verb, 
were undoubtedly originally conjugable and M. has gone through a 
strange transformation in allowing the form to become fixed for all 
persons (like the English present tense in dialect) and then to have 
awoken to a sense of inflexion. I am inclined to attribute 
the first phase to Dr. influence during the adoption of the A. 
language by Dr. and the second to the Brahmans’ revival 
of the study of Skt. in their successful effort to combat 
Buddhism and Jainism. Gujarat has never felt the Brahman 
influence so much as Maharastra and her grammar does not 
therefore march with M. grammar. 

Chapter IX. 

SYNTAX 
§ 29. Order. 

106. It is stated in L.S.I. Drav. p. 281 that the order of words 
in modern I.-A. Vernaculars with the governed word before 
the governing word and the verb invariably at the end of the 
sentence is also in accordance with Dr. principles. That 
idiom except so far as it is found in the use of postpositions is 
not, however, peculiar to Indian languages. The examples given 
for M. by Dr. Bloch § 273 foil, represent an idiom far more peculiar 
to Dr. The most salient features of this idiom are (1) the 
position of the indirect before the direct object M.Rdmanem 
saduld amid dild , Bama gave a mango to Sadu (Nav. § 499) ; 
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G. tene gopdlne soft mart, lie struck Gopal a cane-blow (Tay. § 132), 
K. i yettu nanage baliala hasta hoduttade , this bullock gives much, 
trouble (Zieg. p. 60) ; (2) the position of the interrogative whether 
subject or object just before the principle verb. M. tujhi at Icon 
dhe , mult , who is your mother, little girl, tydnem handed aparddh 
held , against whom has he offended ? 112 G. pant na hoy to 
dpane sum pie, if there is no water, what are we to drink % (TayL 
p. 224). K. i anna yenu mddidi , w r hat have you done to this rice 
(Zieg p. 86). It is to be noted that aparddh held the second 
example M. is considered as one expression and I am not sure that 
hop did instead of handed "would not be more generally used. 
Phrases like am, hon hdh mdritem, Oh, who is calling % are similarly 
no exception to the rule. I believe that this order is due to the 
tendency to omit the copula. Tujhi at hon, is commoner than 
tujhi di Icon dhe and the commonest form of question is that involving 
a copula explicit or implied. If the copula is implied, necessities 
of intonation require that the interrogative should be placed at 
the end of the sentence. The use of the word “ whatever ” for 
“what” in English and “ qu’est-ce que” for u que” in French 
indicate that the difficulty is felt to some extent even when a 
copula is regularly used. 

107 . The interrogative pronoun neuter is used in M. G. and K. 
to denote a question at the end of a sentence. M. dj pails padel 
hay, will rain fall to-day ? ; G. tame j do cho sum ; K. avar’ iruttaf 
enu , are they at home? G. also has sum tame jdo cho, but 
to the best of my recollection this is only an expression of surprise 
and expects the answer “ Yes K. has besides yenu the forms ~d 
and -o, as ava f imitdro . These forms appear to be older than yenu 
in this particular usage. It is possible that yenu is a translation 
of hay or sum, which are in their turn, means of representing 
the Dr. ~d and -d which had no parallel in Aryan. 

108 . The above idioms are found like many others in the 
majority, if not all, Indian languages e.g., Hindustani— Tamil. 
One of them, the late position of the interrogative is also found 
in Persian, but this fact is capable of an entirely independent 
explanation, which will not affect Indian. 


H2 Naval. § 571, 572. 
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§ 30. Subordination . 

109. The interesting point brought out by Dr. Bloch §. 276 
that M. hardly recognises any subordinate sentences except those 
of a relative character or introduced by a relative adverb recalls 
vividly to the mind the fact that the scheme of Dr. subordination 
is based entirely upon the relative participle. In Dr. the sentence- 
type is that of the verb-noun, the substantive-noun and the adjective- 
noun linked up by apposition or proximity in an invariable 
order. Logical subordination is marked very frequently, says Dr. 
Bloch by some kind of parataxis . Such a parataxis fails to express 
a sequence of cause and effect and even to express a sequence of 
time with accuracy. In prim. Dr., apparently, past and present 
were barely distinguished and different stages of time were not 
demarcated. The order of the sentence alone served sometimes 
to indicate that two actions expressed by two verbs were not 
contemporaneous. One of the most notable instances of this 
lack of exactness in expressing time is the use of the absolutive 
participle in all three languages. The following examples will make 
this point clear, if we consider the M. and G. verbs therein to 
represent Dr. verb-nouns with a past-sense. The M. (a) to asem 
bolun gela thus he spoke and went ; (b) bhet houn varsa lotlem , 
since we met a year has passed. G. (a) cokro joine hasva 
mandi gayo, the boy looked and began to laugh ; ( b ) vddal 
khullum thai tadko padyo halo , the clouds having cleared the sun 
shone forth. K. (a) saldm mddi hodaru they saluted and went 
away, (b) avanu lidgi eidudivasa ayitu, it is five days since he 'went. 
The first impulse is to treat the construction as merely that of 
a participle and verb so usual in I.-E. But this -will not do. The 
absolutive participle is not definitely present or past intense, active 
or passive in voice, infinite or finite in mood. The theory of para- 
taxis is necessary, for the absolutive participle is not even always 
absolute. But the underlying construction is M. (a) he so spoke 
went, (b) meeting happened, year lapsed, (a) boy looked, laughing 
began, went (b) clouds cleared, sun shone ; K. (a) salute made, went, 
(b) he went, five days passed. The close connection of all these 
phrases is evident. M. (b) and K. ( b ) are especially parallel. They 
are all informed with one idiom and that not Aryan. 
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110. Dr. Bloch has also noticed the anaphorical hem or asem 
in M. to pick up one or more subjects. This idiom is not common 
ho Gr. and unknown in K. and is probably due to a grammatical 
revival such as produced other phenomena peculiar to M. The 
anaphorical use of hem, tem, asem M. and e, te, evum, em Gr. is on the 
other hand an exceedingly usual way of expressing indirect speech 
or a substantival sentence. The use of Ice “ that ” is a pure 
Persian idiom which has been adopted in. boobs under Muham- 
madan or European influence and is never used conversationally. 
Therefore, if we wish to express “ he heard that Rama had gone ”, 
we say naturally in M. Rama geld asem tyanem aiklem or in Gr. 
4 £ she knew that his mind was injured” tenum man bagadi gayum e 
(ni) tene Jchabar hati. m K. uses idu ; nim nannannu jareyutti 
ida sariyalla thou dost despise me this is not right, i.e. } it is not 
right that you should despise me. It does not use intha or antha 
such, although Mge and lidge thus are used, e.g, } idda hdge helu, tell 
me what happened (Zieg. p.25). But this omission is only apparent 
as will be explained in the next paragraph. This anaphorical 
use is merely another phase of the parataxis mentioned in para. 
109. Instead of placing verb-nouns in apposition, sentence-nouns 
are placed in apposition. But in such long phrases confusion 
must be avoided and an anaphorical pronoun or adverb is inserted 
between the two phrases. And here again we see G. which uses 
an adverb, in closer agreement with K. than M. which does not. 
This fact is probably due to the absence of a movement for 
grammatical reform in Gujarat similar to that carried out by the 
Maratha pandits. 

111. Mhanun M. has an extraordinary substitute for 

hem and asem , which is not found in other I.-A. languages. It is 
mhanun saying or having said. Phrases like u 1 will fetch a 
knife, so saying he went off ” or “ I will fetch a knife, saying, he 
went off ” are the natural Indian counterparts of English 
phrases such as “ saying (that) he would fetch a knife, he 
went off.” But the types “ I will come he saying said” 
(he said that he would come) and “ She came saying he went away” 

113 Tay. p. 118 has tenum man bagdelunt che evutp te janati halt, which, 
is grammatically correct, but stiff. 
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(he went away because she came) are less easily comprehensible. 
The former type we find with different words used for f£ sav 55 in the 
Bible “The Lord spoke unto Moses saying. ...” butM. can use the 
same word for both, e.g. } mim tujhe gharim yetn mJianun mhan ala, 
he said that he would come to your house, 114 The latter type 
is peculiar to M. and the Dr, languages. There are said to be similar 
uses in Nepali and Tibeto-Burman, but a superficial search reveals 
no exact parallels. K. uses the words enta, anta 9 endu which are 
identified as participles of the verbs ennu and annu ‘say. 5 So we 
find illavanta helidaru . ( ilia anta helidaru) they said that it was 
not. 114 * Battel. (Gram. p. 108, 141) finds these forms enta and anta 
puzzling and gives two alternative explanations neither of 
which are satisfactory. If, however, we suppose that the M. idiom 
is a translation of the Dr. idiom it is easy to understand. The idiom 
can be reduced to a form of parataxis , which is the Dr. method 
of expressing subordination and both mim yetn mhanun mhandld 
and illavanta helidaru can be resolved into the sentences — “ I will 
come, saying said 55 and ‘ ‘ It is not, speaking they said. 55 We miss, 
however, the anaphorical pronoun which is an essential part of 
such parataxis. The need for such a pronoun recalls the fact that 
in K. enta and anta are used colloquially for intha and antha, the 
original forms being intaha , entaha , antaha (Kittel Gram. p. 188). 
The aspirated letters are not a proper Dr. feature. Spencer 
(p. 214, note I) states that in the expression illavanta helidaru , 
the -ta is frequently aspirated (incorrectly) making illavantha . It 
seems probably therefore that enta and anta are not contractions 
of ennutta and annutta the present participles of ennu and annu , 
but the pronouns used anaphorically. In Tam. and Tel. the 
corresponding forms lack the aspirate element (Cald. p. 431). 
They are subject to the same confusion with verbs of 
saying. It appears therefore that the Dravidians in primitive 
times used the anaphorical construction only for oratio obliqua ; 
the construction of the type “he speaking went 55 or “he spoke, 
went 55 was also commonly used and when two words such as 
anta anutta continually come into juxtaposition there is a natural 

Nav. J 357 4 Note 2. 

114a Spencer, p. 214. 
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tendency for one to be omitted. The idiom may also be illustrated 
from Tam. enru sonndn said that (L. S. I. Drav. 316) 
and from Tel. ani ceppenu , they said so, as compared with 
ceppen-anenu, speaking said (L. S. i. Dr. 592, 593). In the 
Tel. examples ani is an adverb and anenu a verb, the roots being 
homonyms. The above explanation is, of course, merely specu- 
lative as the historical evidence does not reach back far enough to 
afford verification. It appears, however, to account for the 
almost complete identity of asem and mhan fin as used in oratio 
obliqua in M. The phrase oratio obliqua is not accurate, as Indian 
languages use a direct construction, but it conveniently represents 
an idiom which would be translated in Latin by oratio obliqua. 

112. Mhan un is used as has been stated above, to mark a 
causal clause. It is in this connection usually translated as 
44 therefore 7 7 —teihi l gharem suki m dhet mhan un, asim saharemphdr 
ihoiim asatil f there must be very few such cities because the houses 
there are dry. This is parallel to the G. use of mate e.g., hum 
mdndo chum mate modo avyo , I have come late because I am ill 
(Taylor § 118). The derivation of mate is uncertain. It might 
be expected to have some connection with a verb of saying. It re- 
sembles superficially both M. mhannem and K. main a word. But 
evidence is lacking. The K. expression has 44 endu ” (past verbal 
participle of ennu say) — avaru nammannu huduki baralillavendu 
manege hodam , they sought us and went home because we did not 
come (Spencer, p. 216). It will be noticed that this sentence is 
grammatically obscure according to the Indian idiom. It is the 
method of juxtaposition of ideas not the grammatical structure 
that makes the meaning clear. Endu here cannot stand for idu 
or intha. The literal translation — They having searched for us 
went home saying 44 not come. 77 — is primitive, but intelligible. 
Mhanun , however, is used in a way which indicates that the 
phrase is stereotyped and no longer represents a living idiom. In 
K. according to Spencer, the construction with 44 endu 77 is only 
used when it is understood that the reason given is subjective 
and not necessarily accepted by the writer. Navalkar (§ 357.4) 
seems also to hold this view for mhanun , but its actual use does 
not support his theory. In K. emba yet another variation (we 
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have had enta and endu) and a third form of the verb-noun is used 
in certain phrases. Emba (from ennuva) is the present relative 
participle, enta is the present verbal participle and endu is the 
past relative participle. Emba is used to express a statement 
implicit in a noun — emba samsaya , the doubt that. 

113. Another use of mhanun is similar to one of the uses of 
mhanje — that is or so called. IsaJc mhanun Abrdhdmdcd putra hotd , 
there was a son of Abraham called Isaac (Nav, § 357) . Mhan un is here 
clearly used as a passive, an idiom common to Dra vidian. K. has emba 
(see previous para) — muddanembavanobba hudugaviddanu , there was a 
boy named Mudda (K.S.B. lesson 9). The sentence may be analy- 
sed thus “ Mudda call he one boy existed, he.” The phrase suggests 
a development from the particular to the general, from the climax 
to the anticlimax contrary to the European idiom. This turn of 
phrase is also clear in the M. sentence, the last word of which 
is translated first in English and so on until the first word is 
reached which is translated last. 

114. The uses of mhanje fall mainly under this section and it is 
convenient to deal with them all together. Mhanje is a passive 
form like pdhije. It has lost its verbal construction and is now 
an adverb only. Its meanings correspond closely with G. etale 
and K. andare . Examples will be given below. There is no obvious 
connection between mhaiije, a pres. ind. passive etale, a pronominal 
adverb and andare , a relative past participle with a conditional 
participle affixed. The conventional line of explanation is to com- 
pare etale with the Arabic yotni y which undoubtedly is used 
in Hindustani and has had some influence, while mhanje is 
explained on a priori grounds and andare accepted as natural to 
the Dr. tendency of language. But there is, in fact, a close con- 
nection between the three expressions — capable indeed only of a 
priori demonstration, but likely to lead further than any other 
theory. Let us proceed to the examples, first, illustrating the 
meaning of “then” indicating a temporal sense often with a causal 
implication. M (1) tumhi bolaldm mhanje majhem karya hoil 3 nS 
should you speak, then indeed my business is done ; (2) to did 


115 Nav. § 357. 5 Note 2. 
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mhanje maid sang , tell me as soon as lie comes. 115a G. hum 
uthyo etale te nikalyo , he went away immediately I rose 
up. 1156 K. ninu nannannu badyalikke bd andare ninna meimele 
haridu baruvadu , if yon go to beat me, then it will rush at you. It 
refers to a dog. The literal translation of the K. sentence is ''come 
yon to beat me, if it be said, it will come rushing on your body/ 5 
Now both in the M. and the K. the meaning of “ say 55 is inappropri- 
ate. The G. etale f at so much 5 is much clearer. The M. idiom asem 
asatdm and the Gr. idiom em chatam , ‘ this being so/ indicate that 
etale is the more natural expression. The K. expression shows all 
the signs of an A. idiom being adapted to Dr. use. We have 
similar awkward idioms in which the form of the A. relative 
sentence is rendered by an interrogative and demonstrative in 
K. But there is a K. form anitu which is equivalent to as Hi (O.K. 
a tta) so much, as well as the antu above mentioned. It seems 
probable therefore that in the original Dr. idiom temporal- 
conditional-causal sentences ( for the sentences quoted above can 
be considered as any of these types) were put in 'parataxis with the 
principal sentence and separated by a locative dem. pronoun. 
This was considered at an early date as the relative participle of the 
verb “to say 55 and translated into M. (or Prakrit) by the Passive 
Indicative, which the relative participle represented in certain 
casesowing to its flavour of the past tense and then settled down as 
an invariable particle before M. Grammar began to be regulated. 
The G. form then, as it often does, represents the Dr. idiom 
more directly than the M. form. There is a G. form etldmdm 
meanwhile, which corresponds with the M. iikydnt and the K. 
as taralli . The M. form is not so common (to the best of my recol- 
lection) as the G. and K. and I am only able to cite the G. and K. 
authorities (Taylor §118 and Ziegl. p. 46) for instances of this use. 
The words mean “in so much 55 and its use is clearly parallel to 
the idiom, which has been suggested as the original form of 
mhanje , etale and andare . 

115. Mhanje also means, "namely 5 . It is not used quite like 
mhanun, more like Hindustani ya { ni. So M. asva mhanje ghodd, 


Nav. § 672. 
1156 Tayl. § 118. 
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“asm means a horse”, 116 G. asm eiale ghodo, K. asm andare 
Jcudure. Here the M. expression seems the most logical. The G. word 
seems an imitation of ya c nt and the K. expression so far as it 
possesses a conditional sense is inappropriate. Kittel gives 
old K. examples employing endu and andu instead of andare 117 
and I am inclined to think that we have in K. the relative past 
participle used in the sense of present indicative passive. To revert 
to a former example Muddanembavanu ; if we split it np we find 
Mudda emba avanu ‘he called Mudda exactly parallel in con- 
struction with c horse called asm (replacing andare by andu). 
Only the present relative participle is used in the place of the past 
relative participle. How then to account for etale. Simply thus. 
G. has chosen the pronoun to represent the verb in this phrase, 
incorrectly just as M. and K. have chosen incorrect^ the verb to 
represent the pronoun in other uses of mhanun , mhanje and andu , 
endu. 

§ 31, Relative and cognate clauses. 

116. The theory of the Dr. substratum of idiom in M. 
and G. has been sufficiently developed in the preceding sections and 
it will be necessary only to give examples of parallel constructions. 

M. mi patra lihilem , tern diem , the letter which I wrote has 
arrived. G. mem patra lahhyum , te avi gayum. K. ndnu bareda 
kdgadam seritu. As regards the M. and G. constructions it is 
usually supposed that the relative pronoun or adverb is missing 
(Bloch §276, Taylor Gram.) But colloquially it is never used and 
the sentence is actually divided into two parts mi patra lihilem tern 
— diem , mem patra lahhyum te—avi gayum, wherein the whole 
phrase ending with tern or te is considered the subject of the verb. 
It is at that point that the orator makes his pause. A halting 
G. speaker will often interpose the words chhe te “ this is what it 
is ” to fill in the time while he is thinking of something to say. In 
the K. sentence there is no doubt. Relative pronouns are 
unknown. 118 

us Naval § 357, 5 Note 1. 

1 17 Grammar, p. 355. 

118 Of. Bloch § 276. “ The anaphoric particle in the principal clause 
cannot be omitted.’ 5 
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117. Temporal clauses are a variety of relative clause M. path 
vancilos tevhdm , bais , G. path vance tydre 5 bes, K, pdthagalannu 
odtw-aga kudm—all mean “when you read your lesson(s) sit down. 9 ’ 
I have punctuated the M. and G. sentences in the proper way. 
The relative may be used but is quite unimportant. The temporal 
adverb is not so much anaphorical, although the term is a most 
convenient one, as postpositional. Tevhdm and tydre really represent 
dga } which is a verb-noun meaning “ happen, become." The 
analysis in K. in thus c lessons-reading’ as a phrase, a verb-noun ; 

® happen ’ another verb-noun ; and c sit-down 5 yet another. 
You therefore have three verb-nouns— -the first infinite or indefinite 
awaiting completion, the second completing the first but needing 
completion by a third word and the third closing and completing 
the sentence. There is in fact a parataxis of three phrases welded 
into one by contiguity and order. 

118. Conditional clauses are expressed in a similar fashion. 
M. asem ahe tar 9 mi hhacityein if it is so, I shall certainly come , 119 
to mumbaihun did asald tar , laukar mala sang , should he have 
arrived from Bombay, let me know instantly . 120 Asald is 
morphologically the past tense of asanem to be, although never used 
as such . 121 Asato , etc., the corresponding present form is also 
used much in the same sense. G. besides the construction te ave to, 
hhabar dpo , tell me if he comes, uses the verb ‘ to be 7 jo tene colcsai 
hari hot, to dvo vahhat dvataj nahi 122 had he made careful enquiry 
such a crisis would certainly not have occurred. Aval corresponds 
in form with M. asato , but is never used in the present tense. K. 
uses - re added to the past relative participle, e.g., avanu bandars 
ndnu liana Jcoduvenu if he comes I will give Mm money . 123 The 
derivation of the termination -re is uncertain, it descends from O.K. 
ade, ode , but Kittel connects it with ul to be . 124 This use of the 

H9 M. T. B. lesson 2. 

120 Naval §626. 

121 The expression appears to be due to a feeling that the introduc- 
tion of the verb “ to be ” better indicates a condition. See latter part of 
the paragraph. 

122 Tayl § 142 d. 

123 Spencer p. 140. 

124 Grammar p. 319, 
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verb “to be” would be parallel to the use of aga, become, for temporal 
clauses and to the G. and M. uses of the same verb to express 
doubt or uncertainty, as in the G. expression hart hot above. 
Caldwell points out that a form of the substantive verb to express 
a condition is common to all Dr. dialects and that the word 
agu become or some form of it may be used to express a conditional 
or a concessive sense. 125 

119. Concessive clauses are expressed in K. in the same 
way as conditional clauses but with the addition of the emphatic 
enclitic -w. M. and G. use a similar device tari from tar and toe, to 
fan from to. This practice appears A. in origin and we find 
it in Greek kai ei and Latin etiamsi. 

We have found that the type of construction of subordinate 
phrases in M. and G. is that of the relative clause in Dr. It is 
distinctly un-A. in character although it can be forced into the A. 
mould. It is not only relative or temporal constructions with a 
correlative to suggest a vanished relative pronoun or adverb that 
follow the Dr. idiom. In M. there are sentences such as mi yeim 
faryant tyala vat fdhanyas sang— tell him to wait for me till I 
come; 126 mi mfaye ghetlyavancun jdnar nahim. I will not go 
without taking the rupees ; 127 G. sum evum karyane lidhe teo 
mane hcidi to nahi muke ? Will they not cast me out for having 
done so ? 128 Such sentences emphasize the affinity of the M. 
and G. constructions with the Dr. relative participle clause. 

120. Odiya which is a language occupying much the same 
position vis a vis Tel as M. does vis d vis K. actually possesses 
a relative participle formed by adding to the past verbal 
participle the terminations ba for the present and la for the 
past tense. Mu dsbd dhdna , the com which I give and mu 
dela tanka the rupee which I gave. 129 The forms are the more 
interesting because they suggest the K. -va and 4u and the G. 4o 
and 4a which are all except the K. 4u participle in origin. In K. 

125 p . 525, 526, 527. 

12 « Quoted by Dr. Bloch, § 276. 

127 Nav. §658. 

128 TayL 149b. 

1 29 Maltby, Qdiya language, p. 25. 
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~m is the sign of the pres, relative participle, while the past relative 
participle is almost identical with the past verbal participle (not 
however a -lu form but -du or -tu). As denoting the past the K. 
4 u is only used in the negative e.g., mmi ndglalilla have not seen. 
In Mysore nodidilla is preferred i.e,, the past relative participle 
with ilia . The curious similarity of the -d and 4 forms in the K. 
negative verb with the -d, -t and 4 forms in the M. and G. past 
tenses should be noted. It is possible that the -d, -t form is A 
and the 4 form Dr. in origin (cf. para 86). The relative participle 
in Odiya is sometimes ascribed to Tibeto-Burman influence. But 
on historical grounds this is improbable. The L. S. I. Oriya p. 
368 notes that Odiya is in an older stage of grammatical develop- 
ment than classical Skt. and can only be compared with ancient 
Vedic Skt. It distinguishes between e and e, o and o unlike any 
other I-A. language but like Dr, It has two declensions speeched 
and unspeeched 130 or rational and irrational 131 and has a full 
set of verbal nouns. It also, except in the North, has the depala- 
talised sound of c and j except when preceding e, i, % and i, i respec- 
tively (resembling M. very closely in this respect), and the 
cerebral Z. 132 These are all Dr. characteristics (and some of 
them are Tibeto-Burman). Neither Bengali or Bihar i (Bhojpuri 
dialect) have actually the relative participle though presumably 
they possess the Indian type of subordinate clause. Bengali 
has different declensions for animate and inanimate objects 
(a Munda not a Dr. characteristic). 133 Assamese which language 
is included in the Odiya-Bengali-Bihari group as an I. -A. language 
has the Tibeto-Burman idiom of using a participle for a relative, 
but otherwise appears to have no further Tibeto-Burman character- 
istics. "We are not entitled therefore to consider the character- 
istics of Odiya Tibeto-Burman rather than Dravidian. 

§ 32. Various Idioms . 

121. Some odd phrases are given below, which are found in 
M., G. and K. and probably in the majority of Indian languages. 

180 Lingam Lakmaji Practical Grammar of Odhra language 1869. 

131 L. 8. I. Oriya, p. 380. 

i«2 Maltby, p. 2. 

*33 L. S. L Bengal?, p 34. 
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(1) M. gdmv alem 

G. gam dvyuih 

K. urn bantu. 

The phrases literally mean “ the village cam© ” but 
the true sense is “ the village is close at hand.” 

(2) M. vat pdha^em "J 

G. rah jovt >witli Gen. 

K. hadi nodu. J 

The literal meaning “ watch the road of” expresses 
sense of “ await, expect.” 

(3) Pdhanem , jovum and nodu, also mean “ watch ” in the 

sense of “ to plan revenge against ” tfc I shall see 
you” therefore means “I shall have my revenge,” 

(4) M. avadnem 

G. gamvum . 

K. seru. 

The original meaning of the M. word appears to be 
“ come ” of the G. word “ go ” and of the K. word 
it is “ enter.” But they all mean “ please ”, G. 
mane gamtum nathi. I do not like it. Possibly it has 
some connection with the K. phrase nanna manasige 
baruttade , it comes to my mind, I like it. Of the 
three words the K. only now is used to express its 
primary meaning. 

(5) M. yenem . 

G. avadvum 
K. bam 

Here again are words meaning originally “ to come 
used in another sense. The M. and K. words are in 
common use in the sense of “ come.” They also 
like the G. avadvum mean “to know” used imper- 
sonally for the most part. M. maid maratfii boltam 
yetem , I can speak Marathi. G. mane Gujarati avade 
che, I know Gujarati. K. nanage ahlcara baruvadilla, 
I do not know my letters. The M. use is confined 
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to phrases with, a verb as subject of the impersonal 
verb. Avadvum is a doublet of M. dmdnem used 
in another sense. 

§ 33. Conclusion. 

122. • The information gathered in this article is an insuffi- 
cient basis on which to found any theory. But it tallies with the 
supposition that the Aryan invasion was an invasion of a civilisation 
rather than of a nation. It appears clear that non- Aryan idioms 
(I do not say Dravidian although I believe them to have been almost 
wholly Dravidian) had a profound influence upon the spoken 
Sanskrit during the earliest years of the Aryans in India. This 
influence so changed the structure of Sanskrit that only in the 
earliest forms does it conform closely to the Indo-European type. 
Its inherent vigour was, however, immense and as India gradually 
became Hinduised, the respect for its ancient literature induced the 
development of vernacular literature on the Sanskrit model. In fact 
there was a Renaissance or a series of Renaissances as in Europe after 
the Dark Ages. If we suppose that at some time about the year 2000 
B. C. there was in Persia a religious movement, which is typified in 
Abraham’s monotheism and his flight from Ur and later culminated 
in Zoroaster’s dualistic religion, it is possible that, like the Parsis 
circa 1000 A. D., a body of men escaped to the East to avoid per- 
secution for their adherence to the cult of the old Aryan gods. The 
probable line of flight would be through the mountains. The flight 
like most religious flights would be continuous for many years, 
fresh refugees would every year join their fellows. The Aryan 
invasion would therefore compare rather with the colonisation of 
New England by the pilgrim fathers and the migration of the 
Parsis to Gujarat than a military invasion of pastoral tribes 
which could no longer support themselves in their country. 

The Aryans intermarried with the indigenous races, until 
the fear of losing their racial character made it necessary 
for the Brahmans to enact the laws which afterwards produced the 
caste system. At this stage the Aryans were speaking among 
themselves a variety of Sanskrit with Dravidian idioms and some 
Dravidian words. The priests and educated nobles would know 
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and talk the purer Sanskrit as being nearer to the gods than the 
commonalty. 

123. The indigenous races were attracted to the Hindu 
religion, which was manifestly more highly organised and more 
ethical than their own animistic belief, and valued the Brahmans 
as exponents of Hinduism. Dravidian kings invited Brahmans 
to their courts and gradually the Hindu religion spread. There 
was possibly some missionary enterprise. There is a story that 
the fish-eating Sarasvat Brahmans of the Konkan originally came 
by sea from Bengal and it appears that the Aryans after spreading 
down the valley of the Ganges preferred to proceed by sea rather 
than attempt the highlands of the Deccan, There were then two 
conflicting movements. One tended to extend the benefits of 
Hinduism to all and the other restricted the full enjoyment of its 
privileges to the original colour or mma, which introduced it. 
In very early days a supremely virtuous life would raise a man 
to the rank of Brahman, but later birth only could qualify and 
the most virtuous life would only confer the privilege of being 
bom a Brahman in the next reincarnation. It will be seen what 
effect this would have on language. The priests could not allow 
any outside their caste to learn Sanskrit and even did not permit 
any but those of Aryan race to hear it recited. The spoken 
language had to develope on indigenous lines. Then came 
the inevitable reaction 'against the Brahman attitude. It came 
materially enough, not from the Dravidians, but from the Aryans, 
from a generous sympathy with a neglected race. Buddha and 
Mahavira were probably not so much the originators of Buddhism 
and Jainism as the inspired exponents of a long smouldering 
religious revolt. In religious movements the first essential is to 
bring the people closer to the great source and this can only be 
done by preaching in the vernacular. Later lest the inspired 
utterances be lost, the words of the preacher must be reduced to 
writing. Thus we find the beginnings of a vernacular literature. 
The next step is the publication of royal edicts in the vernacular, 
but the rarity of these is explained by the fact that royal ministers 
were ordinarily Brahmans who preferred to write in Sanskrit. 
Then came ballads and afterwards plays. The publication of 
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literature in the vernaculars would not be very extensive. The 
main types would be necessarily few T , in spite of a large number 
of local dialects, as in order to make a ■ wide appeal a compro- 
mise would be necessary. This necessity would lead to a move- 
ment of standardisation, in fact, to the construction of Grammars. 
And here Sanskrit, the language of the learned, would be the only 
model and a gradual Sanskritisation of the vernacular literature 
and to a smaller extent of the spoken vernacular would result. 
Marathi in particular, appears to have had a curious history. 
Maharastn as spoken over the largest area (not, be it noted, as 
most closely resembling Sanskrit) was taken as the representative 
Prakrit. It was the literary language. Naturally enough the 
spoken language drifted away from it. Maharastn did not 
follow, as there was no new religious revival of an anti-Brahmanic 
character (except, of course, in Dravidian country, on the part 
of the Lingayats, who separated at a date which must be left vague). 
The Brahmans regained their influence, eradicated Buddhism 
and came to a working agreement with Jainism. 

124. Then came the Dark Ages before the Muslim invasions, 
when literature and all arts and sciences sank into obscurity. It 
was these invasions and the Muslim domination, no doubt, which 
gave birth to Gujarati and Marathi literature. Gujarati bears a 
distinct stamp of Islam and Marathi was assuming it. The 
SabJmsad Bakhar written shortly after Sivajfs death is far more 
like Persian in vocabulary than the modern Sanskritised Marathi. 
Bengali has also undergone a similar process ; both these movements 
are comparatively modem and are the product not so much of reli- 
gious as of nationalising influences. 

125. But in spite of the various layers and ornaments that 
Gujarati and Marathi have assumed, they have never lost to any 
great extent their syntactical form. This is a form gradually 
assumed by Sanskrit in the process of time and a form which 
Dravidian has always possessed and which is an expression of the 
genius of the language. All or the main part of the materials of 
Gujarati and Marathi are Aryan, but they are made up in Dravi- 
dian fashion and the form of a language indicates the original 
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speech of those who speak it more clearly than a few isolated 
phonemas. 

(Concluded), 

Note : — I cannot conclude without expressing my deep gratitude to 
Professor R. L. Turner of the School of Oriental Studies and to Dr. J. Bloch 
of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes for valuable criticisms and suggestions. I 
have adopted a number of their suggestions without acknowledgment in the 
text of the article not with any intention to enhance its value at the expense 
of others, but in order to leave the held of criticism as open to them as before. 


Appendix. 


Abbreviations and authorities quoted. The shortest form of 


abbreviation used 

is given. There are some omissions of authori- 

ties quoted only once. 

A 

Aryan. 

Apte 

. . Apte, Lectures on Marathi, Poona, 1922. 

B. B. A. S. 

. . Journal of Bombay Branch of Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

Beames 

. . Beames, Comparative Grammar of the 
Modern Aryan language of India, 3 
volumes. 

Bloch . . 

. . J. Bloch, La formation de la langue 
Marathe, Paris, 1913, and articles as 
quoted. 

Belsare 

. * Belsare, Gujarati-English Dictionary, 2nd 
Edition, Ahmedabad, 1904. 

Caldwell 

. . Cald. Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian languages, 3rd Edition, Lon- 
don, 1913. 

Dr. .. .. 

. . Dravidian. 

Bergusson 

. . Ferguson, Inge Va Colombo, 1907. 

G. ... 

. . Gujarati. 

G. F. B. 

. . Gujarati First Book. 

G. I. P. 

. • Gujarati Infant Primer. 
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G. S. B., T. B. 

Gujarati Second Book. Third Book. 
These books are published by the 
Bombay Government Education De- 
partment and are quoted by Lessons 
which are the same in all editions. 

LA . 

Indian Antiquary. 

I.-A. 

Indo-Aryan. 

J. A. S. B. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

J. R. A. S 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Kavyalokanam 

K a vy alokanam Bibliotheca Camatica , 
Mysore, 1903. 

Keith . . 

Keith, Classical Sanskrit. Heritage of 
of India series. 

Khansaheb and S. 

Khansaheb and Shetk-— Hints on the 
Study of Gujarati, 4th Edition, Surat, 
1913. 

Kher . 

Kher, Higher Marathi Grammar. 

Kittel Diet. 

Kittel, Canarese English Dictionary, 
Mangalore, 1894. 

Kittel . . 

Kittel, Grammar of Kanarese language, 
Mangalore, 1913. 

K 

Kanarese. 

K. F. B., etc 

Kanarese First Book, etc. 

K. IP 

Kanarese Infant Primer. 

Lingam Lakhmaji 

Lingam Lakhmaji— Practical grammar 
of the Odhra language. 

L. S. I 

Linguistic Survey of India. 

Macdonnell 

Sanskrit Grammar for Students, 3rd Ed. 

Macdonnell 

Sanskrit Literature. 

Macdonell and Keith . . 

Vedic Index. 

Maltby 

Maltby, Practical Handbook of Odiya. 

Molesworth 

Marathi English Dictionary. 

M . 

Marathi. 

M. F. B 

Marathi First Book, etc. 
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Naval. . . 

Newton 

Pathak . . 

Payalacclii 
Piscliel . . 

Ranking 

Ross 

Ryder . . 
Skt. 

Spencer 
Turner . . 
Taylor . . 
Wackernagel 
Woolner 
Ziegler . . 


. . Navalkar, Students’ Marathi Grammar, 
3rd Ed., Bombay, 1894. 

. . Newton, Punjabi Grammar Ludhiana, 
1898. 

. . K. B. Pathak, Kavirajamargga Biblio- 
theca Karnatica, Mysore. 

. . Dhanapala Payalacchi, Bhavnagar, 1873. 

. . Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen Strass- 
burg, 1900. 

. . Ranking, Persian Grammar, 1911. 

. . E. Denison Ross, Mabani ul Lughat, 
Calcutta, 1910. 

. . The Little Clay Cart (Mrcchakatika) 

. . Sanskrit. 

. . Spencer, A Kanarese Grammar, Mysore, 
1914. 

. . Turner, Gujarati Phonology, J.R.A.S., 
July and October, 1921. 

. . Taylor, Student’s Gujarati Grammar, 
2nd Ed., Bombay, 1908. 

. . Altindische Grammatik, Gottingen, 1896- 
1905. 

.. Woolner, Introduction to Prakrit, La- 
hore. 

. . Ziegler, Practical Key to the Canarese 
Language, 3rd Ed., Mangalore, 1907. 


AN ISMAILI INTERPRETATION OF THE GULSHANI RAZ. 


By W. Ivanow. 

It is a well-known fact that many persecuted sects in Persia 
not rarely tried to veil their tenets by adopting the terminology 
of Sufism. The vagueness of the doctrine of the latter, and the 
difficulty of its proper formulation usually gave great opportunity 
to write for those initiated into the real meaning of the doctrine, 
while preserving the outer semblance of the highly mystic Sufic 
piety. There were probably also cases of a genuine “ coalescence 55 
of the Sufic ideas with those of the sect which used them for disguise. 
Especially complete, probably, it always was in the case of 
Isinailism, "which is based exactly on the same Plotinian philosophy 
as the Sufic theories. Though Persian Ismaili literature is very 
little known, we may see from those works which are available that 
often it is very difficult to decide whether one has to deal with, so- 
to-say, “ Ismailised Sufism ” or with “ Suficised Ismailism.” The 
great extent of the practice of the taqvyya , or lawful precautionary 
concealment of one’s real religion, often was carried to such a 
degree that in the case of some poets it is impossible to decide 
whether the ideas dealt with by them were really Sufic, or Ismailitic. 
Some of those poets and philosophers whose belonging to Sufism 
seems indisputable to every student of Persian or Arabic literature, 
are regarded by Ismailis as their own co-religionists who wrote 
with a great degree of concealment. For instance SanaT, f Attar, 
and RumI, who are the principal Sufic poets of Persia, are claimed 
to be Ismailis. We need not take up the most difficult, and pro- 
bably quite hopeless task of ascertaining who is right, and may be 
content with the observation that in their higher and more 
philosophic forms the Sufic and the Ismaili ideas are exactly the 
same . 1 Both these systems had to adapt the Neo-Platonic theory 

1 Already Ibn Khaldun, the famous Islamic historian (d. 808/1406)* 
paid attention to this coincidence in the ideas, see Prolegom&nes, vol. II, 
p. 190, and vol. III, pp. 103 — 106. 
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to the dogma of Islam by finding a compromise, and there is nothing 
extraordinary if both were compelled to introduce the same 
formulas. 

Under circumstances like these it is not surprising to find that 
a similar claim is raised against the famous exposition of the Sufic 
system, the well-known versified treatise Gulshani mz. It was 
composed in the month of Shawwal 710 A.H. (beg. 1311 A.D.) 1 , 
by Sa‘du’d-din Mahmud Shabistari (or Chabustarl), a Sufic 
philosopher of Adharbayjan, who died circa 720/1320. 2 The 
work is probably one of the most popular books on Sufism ; its 
Manuscript copies are very common ; it was often lithographed and 
printed in the East. A great number of commentaries on it were 
composed, and a great number of imitations written by different 
poets of Persia. Its full English translation with the original text 
was published in 1880, by E. Whinfield, in Triibner’s Oriental 
Series (unfortunately, I could not find any copy of it in the Bombay 
libraries to give reference to it in the present paper). On the 
whole, the work is very incomplete and superficial, the author was 
badly upset by the requirements of the metre and rhyme ; but the 
most valuable feature of the work which made it so popular and 
so well-known in the Muhammadan world is its conciseness, which 
is particularly welcome in view of the usual profusion of the Sufic 
writers. 

Amongst some Persian Ismaili Manuscripts, which I could 
examine, I found a short work 3 with the title of Ba'di az 
tahcilati Gulshani mz\ which gives some Ismaili explanations of 

1 In some Manuscripts the date of composition is 717/1317, cf. H. 
Eth6, Gr. d. Iran. Phil., vol. II, p. 299. 

2 For an account of the author’s biography, his works, and details 
of the Gulshani rdz , see E. G. Browne’s Literary History of Persia, vol. Ill, 
pp. 146—150. 

3 The copy is dated 1312/1895, 28 pages of 14 lines each, 4,5 inches 
by 2,5, in fairly good Persian nastadiq. It is not free from bad orthographical 
errors. 

4 Here the term itiwil is used in a peculiar sense which it probably 
acquired in Persian-speaking countries in fairly modern times. According 
to the earlier ideas of Ismailism, ta^wll can be given only by the Imam, and 
can refer only to the Coran and fundamental ideas of the religion, not to any 
ordinary book. 
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selected passages of the treatise, thus implying its being recognised 
as an Ismaili work. This, however, is not explicitly stated in 
the text itself. The work is not a real commentary, and is not 
concerned with the whole of its text. It is better to regard it as an 
original and independent work based on the Gulshani raz . 

The name of the author and the date of composition are not 
mentioned in the work, and there is not the slightest key to this. 
We may place thus the date of the composition of the work any- 
where between 710/1311 and 1312/1895, which latter is the date of 
the present copy. The language is good Persian, without any 
trace of the Badakhshani or Central Asian peculiarities. The 
author seems to be a highly intellectual man, of good learning. 
All this seems to indicate that the work was not produced 
somewhere in the Oxus region. And yet there is a great puzzle in 
it, if we analyse the Ismaili terminology which we find in the 
author’s references to the doctrinal matters. In his speculations 
the author continually refers to the terms like Natiq , Asas and 
hujjats (in Plural). This terminology does not belong to the 
Eastern, or Nizarl branch of Ismailism as it developed in Persia, 
and as it is found in different authentic works of the community in 
question. 1 

These terms are used only in those Persian Ismaili works 
which continue the tradition of Nasiri Khusraw, and which are 
produced in the Oxus area, where the earlier form of Ismailism, as 
it was under the Fatimides, was mixed together with the more 
advanced forms of the Alamuti period. It continues there up till 
now only because of the absence of education amongst the followers 
of the religion which does not permit them to see the inconsistency 

1 In the Eastern Ismaili works instead of the term Natiq is used 
Payghambar , Basal, etc. The term Asas, which is originally applied to All 
ibn Ahi Talib, to distinguish him from his descendants, the Imams (it is in 
reality the Asasu'l-im&imt, i.e. “ the foundation of Imamat”) is entirely 
forgotten, because the doctrine recognises the equality of all Imams, 
amongst whom there are no greater ones, and no lesser ones. The term 
fyujjat in the earlier Ismailism corresponds to something like a “ bishop” of 
the Ismaili church ; there were officially 24 or 12 of them. In the Eastern 
Ismailism the Hujjat is mostly one, and is endowed with as supernatural 
qualities as the Imam himself, to whom he is a subordinate. 
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of this mixture of the un-reformed and of the reformed systems. 

As we have seen, there are no traces of the Central Asian 
origin of the work ; does it belong to the pen of a follower of the 
Western Ismaili school in Persia ? We know almost nothing 
about the fate of Ismailism in Persia after the fall of Alamufc in 
654/1256, and it is impossible to ascertain whether the followers 
of the Mustaflian branch were found there in the eighth c. A.H., 
or later, when the Gulshani raz was in existence. The Western 
Ismaili authors, being Arabs themselves, were not in the least 
concerned with the matters of Ismailism in c< Ivhorasan ” (as they 
vaguely called Persia), even under the Fatimides, when the Da'wat 
was still united and when most vigorous propaganda was carried 
in the East. 1 After the fall of the Fatimides, when the centre of 
the Ismaili Western da c wat was transferred to the Yaman, and the 
connections with Persia completely severed, the Western Ismaili 
works of historical interest were completely absorbed in the petty 
quarrels and intrigues of local Arabs, and the stagnant life of this 
remote corner of the Islamic world. In the seventh volume of 
his great Ismaili history, the 4 Uyunu’l-akhhar , Sayyid-na Tmadu’d- 
dln Idris (d. the 19th Dhi Qa‘da 872/the 10th June 1468) mentions 
with a feeling of surprise and great disapproval a Nizari whom he 
met in Syria in 839/1435. The man was from Samarqand. 

In full accordance with the spirit of the Eastern Ismaili 
tradition the author chiefly deals with the question of the moral 
perfection and the salvation in the spiritual sense, from the tortures 
of doubt and internal struggle. He entirely omits the philo- 
sophical and gnoceological portions of the Gulshani raz , and the 
chapters dealing with Sufic poetical terminology. We cannot be 
quite sure that the work is complete in the present Manuscript ; 
but there are no clear indications as to its incompleteness. The 
author picks up isolated verses from the poem, and recombines 
them, often even in very short quotations. In addition to this, 
he sometimes quotes verses by different authors, mostly from 

1 It is remarkable that such an important phenomenon as Yasiri 
Khusraw, who left much traces even in general Persian literature, remained 
quite unknown to the Western Ismaili literature, in spite of his being an 
orthodox follower of the Fatimide doctrine. 
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Rumfs Mathnawi, never, however, mentioning their origin. On 
the whole, the work is written smoothly, and indicates a considerable 
literary skill and theological learning of the author. 

We may give here briefly the contents of the work, with a 
page or two in a full translation as a specimen of its style. The 
original verses from the Gulshani raz are here initialed with GR, 

The work begins with a short doxology, and then it 
immediately comes to the subject. 1 It firstly mentions the 
“ primaeval convenant ” (‘ahdi awivali) between God and Man, by 
which the latter had to seek for spiritual wisdom and for knowledge 
of the Deity. Such knowledge, in accordance with the Ismaili 
doctrine, is possible to find only in the Perfect Man (insani kamil) 
(p.3). “ Whoever has not seen the Perfect Man of his period of 

history, will for ever remain an alien ; it is said, (in the hadith) : 
Whoever has seen me, has also seen the Truth.” 2 The existence of 
such Perfect Man is absolutely necessary to the existence of the 
world, and a faithful person has to take the oath of allegiance to him. 
4 'Verily, those who swear allegiance to thee do but swear allegiance 
to God ” (Coran, XLVIII, 10). This means that those who take 
oath to the hujjats , swear, in fact, their allegiance to the Imam 
(p. 4). This point about the oath of allegiance is still carefully 
observed amongst the Western Ismailis. This is the Ismaili 
understanding of the first half of the 4th question of the GR. 
The second half is about the spiritual “ traveller,” salik (p. 4). 
Who is the salik ? One who turns towards the da'i ; kamil, or a 
complete disciple, is one who turns towards the hujjat , and the 
gnostic, ( drif, is one who turns towards the Imam. The author then 
tells about the usual Ismaili idea about the periods of different 
prophets (dawr), explains the theory of the “ letters ” (huruf) of 


1 We may give here the initial lines of the work : 

j I CjjSb j 1 ojJ) j C-**' j | Cjj 4$ jli i I ^ (jr"lu* jy 4-2“ 

ujU J* ^ 4 — J) 

. jM C— *»i j a4ili£ ya Ob ^XIX, 96 ? — I y3 “ ^ 
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which the Universe is composed. Then he comes to the question 
of the Nabt and the Walt (p. 7), or the Prophet and the Saint, 
explaining that one is connected with the other : — 

GR. Prophetship is hidden in the Walt , 

And the Wall is manifest in the Nabi. 

He, the Wall, knows all mysteries of the creation. The salik, 
or talii, has to obey his orders. By complying with his orders, and 
acquiring the wisdom, the salik completes the ascension (what the 
Sufis call £ uruj ). 1 “This is not the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls ; this is only the manifestation of the (Divine) emanation,” 
as the author of the GR states. 

What is (the spiritual) origin of man ( biddy at ) ? 2 (p. 8.). It 
is from the Truth; and the ultimate purpose, nihayat , 3 is the 
return ( ruju £ ). The author explains that Prophetic mission is 
temporary and finite, fani, while the wildyat is continuous, baqi 
(p. 9). The purpose is to convey the light of knowledge. Da l i 
receives it from the hujjat , the latter — from the Imam, and the 
initiate — from the da c i. "Whenever the da £ i reveals to him the 
mysteries, kept hidden from the hostile people, the morning of the 
real knowledge (ma'ani) dawns upon him, filling him with its light, 
in all its gradually increasing degrees (p. 9). The author gives 
the outlines of the spiritual progress from the darkness (zuhnat) 
to the Light (nur). Further on (pp. 11, 12) he gives Ismaili 
interpretation of different Sufic symbols. The existence of spirit, 
ruh , i.e. conscious and active soul, is due to its capacity of knowing 
the Imam (p.13). 

The author proceeds (p. 13) with the discussion of predestina- 
tion, as mentioned in the GR, question 9 : 

GR. Thou didst not exist when thy actions were created. 
Thou hast been chosen for some special purpose. 

This is explained by reference to the whole system of the creation. 
One was destined to become Muhammad, and the other — Abu Jahl. 
Pp. 13 — 15 contain explanation of the struggle of the soul with 
the forces of chaos and confusion, the Gog and Magog threatening 


1 The corresponding old Ismaili term is ma'dd. 

2 Original Ismaili term is mabda\ or ibtidd\ 

3 Ismaili term is intiha\ 
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to overcome the order and peace, in the form of brutal passions. 

It is only the reason and light of religion which helps to subdue 
them. The meaning of the words about God’s having created 
man after His own semblance, is exactly the presence of that 
Divine Light in the human nature. 

The author then takes up the interpretation of the Xth 
question : What is the sea the shores of which are knowledge, and 
what is the precious matter it contains ? 1 (p. 15). The sea is 
the nature of man, turbulent and dangerous, and the salvation- 
bringing shore is the religion of the Imam, bringing the Divine 
help, ‘ may at , and the aim, niJiayat , to its existence. Light and 
darkness are the spirit and the matter (p. 16). In some individuals 
one of these elements is prevailing, in the other — the opposite, 
but both are inseparable (p. 17). 

We may give here a complete translation of an extract which 
may be regarded as typical, and contains more of the author’s own 
ideas than those of the GR 2 (p. 17). 

GR. Read the hadith “ I was a hidden treasure,” 

If thou wantst to know the mystery. 

1 Tliis particular chapter is quoted in E. Browne’s Lit. Hist, of 
Persia, loc. ciL, from Whinfield’s translation. 

2 Pp. 17-19: cri h 
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This means that man has two Rocks of Sinai to ascend. One is 
the Rock of Reason, and the other is that of Love. Thus it is said 
in the Coran (XCV, 1 — 3) : “By the fig tree ! and by the olive tree ! 
and by this safe land ! 55 i.e., love was laid in the substance of the 
earth, and from that hill a tree grew up ; because, as it is said, the 
olive tree is growing on the top of the Rock of Sinai. In this way 
Love grows over the Reason. The safety of the city depends on 
man, just like the safety of things existent depends on Love (p. 18). 

If there would be no Love and no pity of Love, 

Who should hear all these nice words which thou hast said ? 

If there would be no breeze, — who should blow up the 
beloved’s locks ? 

Who should thus reveal to the lover the countenance of 
the beloved ? 

This is why it is said that nothing can be done without the guidance 
of the htijjat, because, as some say, the Imam is the Tree and the 
hnjjat is the Rock. 

GR. Just like fire is hidden in stone and iron, 

Thus has God hidden (reason) in the soul and 
body. 
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i.e. just like from stone and iron the light may come out, by which 
the world and the man is lit, in the same way knowledge is con- 
veyed by the Imam and the hujjat, which enlightens the world 
and the man. 

GR. Whenever iron and stone strike each other, 

Both worlds become lit by their light. 

i.e. the nature of the initiate, mustajih , by receiving the education 
from a complete teacher (pzri ka?nil), becomes so filled with light 
and clearness that every thing in both worlds becomes clear and 
visible to him. The sliaykhu’Masrih (i.e., the author of the GR.) 
says therefore : — 

GR. The mystery appears in the combination of both 
these, 

So, act thyself as thou hast heard it. 
i.e., from the soul and body, which is the entire Coran, the 
mystery of Love is apparent, enlightening the world and the man, 
in other words, the Asas,th&Natiq, the Hujjat , and the Imam , as 
is said in support of this in the Coran (XVII, 87) : “They ask thee 
about the spirit. Say: the spirit is from the order of my Lord/’ 
(p. 19). Soul is called amr, and inside the soul there is a mysterious 
substance which is called the soul of the soul. 

Do not talk much about the difference between the soul 
and the body, because I saw it through the body. 

("With the help of it) I travelled to the abode of souls, and 
saw there the soul of souls. 

i.e., the Love is the soul, and the Beloved is the soul of the soul. 
GR. Thus thou art a copy of the Divine design,— 

Seek in thyself everything that thou wantst. 

This mystery, however, is beyond the comprehension of anyone. 
The sense of the expression “I am the Truth” am'l-haqq , comes 
out from this. 

GR. “ I am. the Truth 55 is the revelation of the absolute 
mystery, — 

Who except God is one who should say : “lam 
the Truth \ etc. ” 
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The next subjects of discussion are : this and the future life, 
the mystical bird Slmurgh, the Paradise and the Hell, Satan, etc. 
Adam is explained as reason, Eve as the heart, and Satan as the 
nafs , or, as it is meant here, obviously, the lower instincts. The 
struggle of reason with these instincts is the jihad (p. 20). All the 
religious life is thus transferred into the world of moral values. 
The awakening from the illusions means realisation that everything 
is but dream or deception (p. 21). When the mustajib , or Ismaili 
initiate, meets with one who really possesses the knowledge, only 
then his eyes become opened, and he begins to understand. The 
only way is to cultivate one's intellectual powers (nafsi ndtiqa), 
and then the Light shall shine upon the faithful soul, as the rays 
of the sun shine even upon a “ rough surface of a stone" (p. 22). 

GR. Before one whose soul is full of light, 

The whole world is like the Book of God. 

Its first ayat is the ‘ aqli hull , etc. (p.23). Similar analogies and 
symbols traced through the whole system of the Universe. 

The statement of the belief that man is created after the 
image (surat) of God, leads to the question : “Who am I ?" thus 
returning to the 3rd question of the GR. The argumentation 
begins with the discussion of the division between “ 1 " and 
44 thou ", which in reality is illusory. There is quite a lot of the 
usual speculations about the letters, dots, etc. (pp. 25 — 26). 
Ultimately it is urged to believe into the unity of all things in 
existence (p. 27). Again it is asked : Who is the wanderer (musafir, 
not sdlik) ? and who is a real man (mardi tamdm) ? The reply is : 
He who attaches himself to the real hujjat , avoiding the futile 
faujjat , acting in accordance with the Coranic verse (XVIII, 107): 
<e verily, those who believe and act aright, for them are gardens of 
Paradise to alight in," etc. The real “pilgrim's progress" in this 
sense consists of continual self-training and trying to attain the 
high ideals revealed in the religion. 

We may add that the present text is a good example of 
those Ismailitic works on ethics which very closely approach the 
spirit of Sufism, 


Bombay, March 1932. 



NOTES ON MUT‘A OR TEMPORARY MARRIAGE 
IN ISLAM 


I 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF MOT A 

By Dr. TL M. Daudpota 

Mut'a or temporary marriage is a kind of marriage, arranged 
between two parties, man and woman, for a fixed number of days, 
after which the engagement ceases ipso facto without any further 
ceremony of divorce. It is a purely personal adjustment, not 
requiring the intervention of the woman’s kin, or the attendance 
of a guardian and witnesses, its chief object being not so much 
the establishment of a household or the begetting of children, 
as the providing of a man with a wife when he is away from home 
for military or other purposes . 1 It is called Mut'a or pittance, 
because the woman so married receives from the man a small 
gift either in the shape of a piece of cloth or a handful of flour or 
dates . 2 

The institution of this kind of marriage is of special interest 
inasmuch as it constitutes one of the main points of controversy 
between the Sunnite School of thought and that of the Ithna 
‘'Ashari Shkities, known as Twelvers. Though commonly prevalent 
among savage peoples , 3 it also obtained among the civilized 
nations like the Greeks, for instance, and found its expression in 
Plato’s Republic in favour of his Guardians. It existed in pre- 
Islamic Arabia in unmitigated vigour, and was more or less akin 
to prostitution, wherefore 'Umar b. al-Khattab dubbed it as <c the 

1 Juynboll, Handbuch , p. 228. 

2 TaysiruH-WusUl (Cairo, 1346 A.H.) Yol IV, pp. 261-262, vide the 
traditions reported by Ibn Mas‘ud and Jabir. 

3 Westennarck, History of Human Marriage (London 1894), chap. 
XXIII, pp. 517 ff. 
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sister of harlotry Its infiltration into Islamic Society and 
its final abrogation are a matter of history. Like wine, this practice, 
too, was gradually abolished, although it still persists among the 
Ithna ‘Ashariyya who defend it with all possible arguments at 
their command. 

If we study the Qur'an and the traditions impartially, we find 
that as long as the Prophet was in Makka, i.e., before his migration 
to Madina, the Mut‘a marriage was not practised by his com- 
panions, nor was it in any manner countenanced by the Prophet. 
The Qur’anic chapters revealed during the Meccan period are 
quite explicit on the point. Among the characteristics of true 
believers is also mentioned that they are “ those who guard 
their private parts, except before their mates, or those whom 
their right hands possess for which surely they are not blameable ; 
but whoever seek to go beyond that, those are the transgressors ” 
(XXIII, 5-7 ; LXX, 29-31). These verses incontestably prove that 
only rightfully wedded wives and female slaves, either bought or 
captured in war, were lawful for the true believers. 

At Madina, however, things became different. The Prophet 
and his disciples were constantly in danger of being harassed by 
the powerful Quraish of Makka, who were antagonistic to the faith 
of Islam and the rising Muslim community. In their self-defence, 

1 It should be understood that in pre-Islamic or Islamic Arabia it was 
rarely any respectable woman that offered herself for the Mu# a marriage. 
There seems to have been a special class of women, particularly slave-girls, 
who lent themselves easily to strangers, and made over their earnings to their 
masters who kept them specially for this purpose (vide Lammens, Mo'awiya , 
p. 409). The very nature of the hire given to MuVa women betokens that 
they must belong to a lower stratum of society. The jealous Arabs could 
never brook this sort of infamy. Such prostitutes were found in plenty all 
over Arabia, especially at places noted for annual fares, such as Makka and 
‘Ukaz and were marked out by banners waving before their tents. 
Ibnu’l-Kalbl in his Kitabu'l-Mathalib has mentioned the names of more 
than ten famous women among them being Umm Mahzul, whom one of the 
companions wanted to marry but was forbidden to do so by the Qu’ranic 
verse “ As for the adulteress, none should marry her but an adulterer 
or a polytheist “ (XXIV, 3). They were commonly known by the name 
of Sadiqa, a mistress. ( Vide Alusi’s Bulughal~‘Arab Cairo ed., Vol. 
II, pp. 4-5.) 
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the Prophet often sent out parties of Ms disciples, sometimes headed 
by him personally, for reconnoitring in the vicinity of Madina, 
and many times these came in conflict with the Quraish caravans 
and their troops. During these expeditions, the companions had 
to remain away from their homes for long periods. In countries, 
like Arabia, where the climate is so hot, it was extremely difficult 
for people like Arabs, who possessed a fiery and passionate tem- 
perament, to control the sexual instinct for any length of time. 
Thus f Abdullah b. Masffid says : 44 We used to go on expeditions 
in the company of the Prophet, without taking our wives with us. 
So we represented (to him) whether we should emasculate ourselves. 
He prevented us from this (course) and then permitted us to resort 
to MuVa (thumma raklilcliasci land, an-nastamta c a). So one of 
us used to marry a woman for a time by giving her a piece 
of cloth .” 1 

We may fairly infer from this that the* Prophet, from the 
very first, was conscious of the immorality of the M-uVa, marriage 
and that he gave his reluctant permission only under exceptional 
circumstances. The verse generally supposed to embody the 
sanction of the Mntfa marriage is "and all (women) beside these 
are made lawful for you, provided that you seek (them) with your 
property marrying (them) without committing fornication ; then 
as to those by (marrying) whom you profit (fama?siamta e tum bihi 
minhunna), give them their statutory gifts, and there is no blame 
on you about what you mutually agree after that which is stipul- 
ated ” (IV, 24). Obviously, then, this verse is innocuous, and does 
not in any way differ from the Meccan verses already translated; 
nor is by £C istimtd c ” to be understood “ MuPa ” as commonly inter- 
preted. This is further supported by the tradition put in the mouth 
of Sabrah who says that in Ms time 44 istimta e ” meant nothing but 
the legal marriage (wa’l-istimta’u yaumd’idhin Hndana at-tazaic- 
■wuj) 2 We may therefore safely assume that the Mut‘a marriage 
was not divinely sanctioned, but was conceded by the Prophet as a 

1 Taysir, p. 216. 

2 Amali of Imam Ahmad b. ‘Isa, vide Majmu‘u'l-Fiqk of Imam Zaid b. 
“‘All b. al-Husain b. ‘Ali, ed. Eugenio Griffini (Milan, 1919), No. 1432, 
pp. 328-329. 
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matter of expediency, and that it did not require to be abrogated by a 
special revelation intbe Qur’an. In this connection, the last words 
of the tradition handed down by Sabrah are sufficiently convincing : 
*' 0 people ! I had indeed allowed you to benefit by these women. 
But behold ! God has prohibited it until the day of Resurrection. 
So if anyone has such women, let him allow them to go their 
way, and do not take aught of anything you have given them i \ 1 

In any case, the practice was regarded as '' carrion, blood 
and pork 55 (ka’l-maytati wa‘d-dami wa’l-lahmi’l-JcMnzir ), 2 and was 
not resorted to except in dire need. Nevertheless, the Prophet soon 
became aware of its evil consequences, and forbade it on the day of 
Khaybar (6 A.H.), as is evident from the reproach of ‘All to 
Ibn 'Abbas, 3 who in spite of the clear injunction of the Prophet, 
pronounced the validity of the Mui c a marriage. Be it as it 
may, MuVa continued to be practised till the victory of Makka 
(10 A.H.) when permission was given for three days, after which, 
however, it was withdrawn and this form of marriage laid under 
an eternal interdict. 4 

The story touching the prohibition of the MuVa marriage is 
recorded by most of the traditionists, and by Imam Zayd b. 'All, 
the founder of the Zaydite sect, almost in the same breath, and 
through the same chain of narration, but is rejected by the Twelvers 
as a later fabrication. 5 It was only those of the companions who 
happened to be absent on the occasion of the victory of Makka, 
that did not hear of this verdict of the Prophet, and continued to 
pronounce in favour of Mut‘a s until 'Umar b. al-Khattab seeing 

1 Ibid ; also Muslim, Safyik, with the commentary of Nawawl (Cairo 
edition), Vol. IX, p. 185. 

2 Alusi, Tafsir Buhul-Ma'dm, Vol. V, p. 5 ; MajmWti’ l-Fiqh, p. 324- 
notes on tradition No. 718, and Nos. 1436, 1437 and 1438. 

3 Tayslr 9 Yol. IV, p. 262 ; Majmu ', p. 197, No. 618, 1420, 1422. This 
reprimand of ‘ Ali to Ibn ‘Abbas cannot be reconciled with his utterance 
JJm Vi J j L ^ ^ J- ji Vy (Tabari’s commentary, q.v.) 

4 Muslim, 8ahlh 9 Vol. IX, p. 184-185, and MajmW, No. 1432, pp. 328- 
329, the tradition handed down by Sabratu’l- JuhanL 

5 Of. for instance, A l- FusUlu' l-Muhvmma by Sayyid ‘ Abdu’l-Husayn 
Sharafuddin al-Musavi al-‘Amili (Saida-Trfan Press, 1347 A. EL), p. 59. 
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the serious complications to which, it led, 1 suppressed it with a high 
hand, and his policy in this respect was carried on by ‘Uthman 
with the same rigour. 2 But Ibn ‘Abbas was inexorable ; he 
tenaciously held to the momentary concession of the Prophet 
contending that the ‘(^-sanctioning verse was never abrogated, 3 
and in order to construe the sanction of Mut'a in the verse, he, 
like Ibn Mas’ud and few others, read the phrase “ ild ajalin 
musmmm ” (upto a fixed term) after “ fama? stamtaHum bihi 
minhunna. 55 The commandment of the Prophet, the severity of 
‘Umar and the gentle rebuke of ‘Ail that he was a misguided 
man ( “ anta rajulun la’ikun ”) 4 could not deter this 
HabruT-Islam from persisting in this wrong course. He would 
say : “ Mul‘a was naught but mercy from God, by which He 
showed kindness to the people of Muhammad and had. not ‘Umar 
forbidden it, none but a wretch would have had recourse to forni- 
cation ”. 5 As late as the time of Ibn Zubayr who established him- 
self at Makka as a rival Caliph to the Umayyads (61/73 A.H. 
=680/692 A.D.), we find him delivering his pet fatwa which, as 
time w T ent on, became scandalous. Muslim records on” the 
narration of ‘Urwa b. Zubayr that once Ibn Zubayr during the 
course of a sermon at Makka remarked : “There are people whose 
hearts God has blinded, even as He has blinded their eyes, who issue 
fatwas for “ Mut c a” hinting at Ibn 'Abbas who angrily retorted, 
“ verily, you are a hard and harsh man (innalca la-jilfun jdjin ), 

1 For instance, the incident of ‘ Amru b. Hurayth (T ay sir, IV, p. 262) 
and that of Rabha b. Umayya ( Muwattd , Cairo edition, Vol. II, p. 12). 

2 Lammens, Mo 6 dwiya p. 409. 

3 There is no question of abrogation, as this verse was revealed in 
Madina and could not be abrogated by the two Meccan verses already 
quoted. 

4 AlusI, Tafslr Bufau'l-Ma'am, Vol. V, p. 6. 

5 This is according to the version given by ‘Ibn Rushd in his JBadd- 

yatu'-LMujtahid, Vol. 2, p. 47, although in place of ‘Umar, the author 
writes “ Muhammad 55 which presumably is an error. Another variant 
of the tradition given by Ibnu’l-Athir in his An-Nihaya runs as : 
^ Vl U jJi Ji jrh-l under the heading Shafan, which 

means “ except a few people”; also see Lane’s Lexicon under the same 
heading. 
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for, by my life, Mut e a was being practised in the days of the Guide 
of the Pious (i.e., the Prophet) 5 \ Thereupon Ibn Zubayr said to 
Mm : “ Well, try it yourself ; for by God, if you do it, I will pelt you 
with your stones ’h 1 It appears that he remained impenitent 
throughout, although it is said that towards the end of his life he 
recanted this doctrine. He is said to have confessed that “ Mut‘a 
prevailed only in the beginning of Islam, when a man, going to a town 
where he had no acquaintance, married a woman for the period he 
intended to stay there, so that she might guard his goods and 
look after Ms affairs ”. 2 It is also stated that he allowed it 
only in case of urgent need and travel, but people took an undue 
advantage of this concession. Hence al-Haziml concludes that the 
Prophet did not allow this concession to people while they w T ere in 
their hearth and home, but allowed it only on certain occasions 
according to the varying needs, until at last he declared it unlaw- 
ful once for all . 3 

The Sunnites, Zaydites and Ism a ' ilites 4 are all agreed on the 
proscription of the temporary marriage, but the Shiites of the 
Ithna ‘Ashari School of thought, mainly basing their arguments 
on the reading of Ibn ‘Abbas, wMch, however, is generally held 
to be weak and rare, up to the present day regard this kind of 
marriage as admissible. They argue that a divinely revealed institu- 
tion could not be abrogated except by a divine revelation, 
and that the Qur’anic verse above discussed was not invalidated 
by a later commandment. Further they assert that the sanction 
of Mut‘a has been handed down to them through the incontro- 
vertible reports of all the twelve Imams, and hence they question 
the competence of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab in abolishing this marriage, 
for the competence to enact or to abrogate a law belongs only to 

1 Muslim, gafrifc — IX, p. 188 ; Alusi, ibid , p. 6. 

2 Alusi, ibid, p. 6. 

3 Alusi, Tafsir , V. p. 6. 

4 <7/. Mr. A. A. A. Fyzee’s note on the Isma'Ui Law which follows. 
Granting that the founder of the Zaydite sect was in touch with Wasil b. 

* Ata 5 and al-Hasan al-Basrl, and was therefore influenced by the Sunnite 
view, it is really surprising that the Isma‘Ilites, who have at least Six Imams 
in common with the Ithna ‘Ashariyya, do not recognize this kind of 
marriage. 
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a Ma'sum, the Infallible Imam. 1 Accordingly, in Persia and 
other Shfite countries, such temporary unions are not uncommon. 
Respectable people, however, rarely contract such a marriage, but 
if they do so, they extend the term to ninety-nine years, thus, 
making it the equivalent of a permanent one, and the children of 
such stgha wives enjoy the rights of children by the legal 
marriage . 2 

II 

THE ISMAILI LAW OF MIFF A 

By A. A. A. Fyzee 

In JBBRAS for 1929, 1ST. S. VoL V, pp. 141-145, 1 had published 
the text and translation of an Arabic extract from the most 
authoritative legal corpus of the Isma'ills, Da'&irm/l-Islam, by 
Qadi an-Nu'man b. Muhammad b. Mansur b. Haiyun, d. 363/974, 
probably the most illustrious of all Isma c lll lawyers and 
known as 'the Abu Hanlfa of the Shl'ites . 5 That extract dealt 
with Bequests to Heirs. The extract printed below, also from 
the same work, deals with the question of mut c a , and is one 
further illustration of the general proposition that the Isma'llls 
differ in many important respects from the Ithna ‘Asharis, the 
'orthodox’ Shl'ites, and agree with the Sunnites 3 and the 
Zaidis . 4 

The Da'aHmu'l-Islam is quite clear on the point that mut'a 
is not permissible and is in effect ziria. The extract given below 

1 Goldziher, Vorlesungen uber den, Islam (Heidelberg 1925), p. 229. 
Ma’mun, the ‘ Abbasid Caliph, was in favour of reviving the Mui‘a marriage, 
but he was dissuaded by Yahya b. Aktham from pursuing this course, as it 
might arouse public indignation against him (Ibn Khallikan, s. v. Yahya b. 
Aktham. Tr. de Slane, IV, 36). 

2 For further particulars see R. Levy’s Sociology of Islam , VoL I, 
pp. 164466. For MuVa marriage among early Arabs, see Professor Robert- 
son’s Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia (London, 1903), p. 83 et seq. 

3 (1931) 33 Bombay Law Reporter, Journal, 30-32. This article con- 
tains a translation of the extract given below. 

4 MajmWul-Fiqh by Zaid b. 4 Ali. Ed. Griffini, 197 1.5. 
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in support of the above proposition and translated by me on a 
former occasion, has, so far as I am aware, never been published 
before. Its text is based on four MSS., a detailed description of 
which will be given in the edition of the legal portion of the Dafa’im 
which I am preparing. Here it will be sufficient to mention that 
A is dated 1311/1893; B, 1325/1907 ; C is undated, a beautiful 
Yemenite MS., probably 11th century A. H. ; and D is dated 
1126/1714. 

The MSS. used — none other being available — are by no means 
ancient, and therefore no finality can be claimed for detailed 
accuracy in the text of the extract. Two facts may however be 
pointed out in its favour generally: first, I have had the opportunity 
of examining numerous copies of the Da c a’im> dating from the 
9th century of the Hijra onwards and have never found them to 
differ in any material particulars. The text of the work, greatly 
reverenced and assiduously studied to this day, seems to have been 
preserved with singular accuracy by the Western Isma tf ilis. And 
the surprizing zeal with which they still hide it from the profane 
gaze of those outside the pale of the Holy Da‘wat, has probably 
further contributed to the preservation of the text in its purity. 
Second, the Dtia’im is continuously cited with approval by the 
author of Mustadraku’ I- Wasa’il wa Mustanba tu' 1-MasaHl, 1 Mlrza 
Husain b. Muhammad at-Taqi an-Nuri at-Tabarsi and the riwdydi 
there agree almost word for word with the text of the Dafa'im as 

i 3 Vols. Tehran, Vol. I, 1318/1900; II, 1319/1901; III, 1321/1903. 
The Mustadrah is a collection of traditions and is a supplement to WasaHlu'sh- 
8M e a (3 Yds. Tehran, 1323/1905. Bepeatedly printed in Persia. By Md. 
b. IJasan al-Hurr-i-Amili.) The author of the Mustadrah states that he 
desired to collect those traditions which the author of the WasdHl had omitted. 
See his Introduction and iii, 289. The author, according to his own note, 
(iii. 877) was bom on 18 Shawwal 1254/5 January 1839. The first book in 
volume i, Kitabu't-Tahdra, was finished in 1296/1879; from the last lines 
of the third volume it appears that the book was finished in A. H. 1319/A. D. 
1901. The date of the death of the author is not known to me, as the 
book was obviously printed in his lifetime. The fact that the author of 
the Mustadrah cites Da'aHmu'l-Islam so fully and accurately shows that 
the work exists, or at any rate existed, till recently in Persia and was known 
to scholars. The Mustadrah is therefore a further source for the establish- 
ment of the text of the Da'dHm* 
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preserved by the Western Isma/llis in India. I have compared ail 
the riwdydt in the Kitdbu'l-Wasdyd in the two works for writing a 
paper on “ The Ismail! Law of Wills,” to b© published shortly, 
and found that although the order in which the traditions are quoted 
differs in the two works, the traditions themselves do not differ 
materially. A curious fact, worthy of observation, is that Mirza 
Husain omits all reference to the Da e d’im in his chapter on Mut ( a, 1 
although he knows full well that Qad! an-Nuhnan is against him.' 
on this question . 2 

The D&d’imu’l-Islam consists in the main of questions addressed 
to the Imams of the House of the Prophet (ahlu’l-bait), mostly to 
Jaffar as-Sadiq (the Veracious), and their answers to them. But the 
extract cited below is of interest because of its argumentative style, 
a style seldom employed by the author. It will be seen that it 
consists of three distinct parts. The author begins by reciting a 
a tradition of the Prophet ; next he relates a saying of 'All, 
his son-in-law ; and lastly, a story of Imam Ja‘far is made the 
basis of an argument from the author’s pen, the conclusion of which 
is that mutfa is zind (sinful intercourse). 

The language of the extract presents no special difficulty ; 
and, as I have translated it before and have nothing to add to it 
at present, no useful purpose would be served by repeating the 
English rendering here . 3 

By way of appendix, three more extracts from hitherto un- 
published Isma/iii texts are also given. They confirm the proposi- 
tion of law laid down in the Da'd'imu'l-Islam. 

(i) The Mukhtasaru’l-AtJidr is a legal work attributed to the 
author of the Da'Wimu'l-Islam, QadI an-Nu c man. But from the 
introduction in the first volume it is apparent that its text has come 
down to us through the recension made by his grandson, Husain 

1 Musiadrah, ii, 587-595. 

2 Mustadrah , iii, 314 9 ; 318 4 ei seq * 

* 3 Por the sake of accuracy two minor corrections may nevertheless 

be suggested. The references are to (1931) 33 Bom. Law Rep., Journal, 
p. 32. 

Line 9 — delete “those”. Read “ And who guard.. 

Line 23 — for “(from her) ” read “ (by her).” 
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b. ‘Allb. an-Nu‘man, who in bis turn says that his father, ‘All, had 
read it with his father, Qadi an-Nu c man. The book consists of 
two volumes and follows the same classification of topics as the 
Dcfffim, but is considerably shorter. This work is greatly esteemed 
and its authority is second only to that of the Da‘Wim. The copy 
I have used is undated (probably about a hundred years old) and 
has 396 numbered pages. This is vol. ii ; vol. i. is similar in extent. 

(ii) Kiiabu’l-Hawashi . This work consists of answers to ques- 
tions arising from the text of Da'a’imu’l-Islam attributed to some 
of the du‘at of the Yemen, whose names do not appear. Originally, 
it is said, they were written as glosses to the text, on the margins 
of different copies of the Da'a'im , and were later collected together 
in the shape of a book. At present the Hawashi are widely read 
and consulted for supplementing and interpreting the text of the 
Da'a'im. The MS. of vol. ii before me is dated 1310 A. H. and 
consists of 796 pages, 5| by 4J- inches. I have unfortunately no 
other information to give regarding this work. 

(iii) Kitabu'l-Iqlisdr of Qadi an-Nu‘man. The author in his 
introduction says that he first wrote the Kitabu’l-Idah, a very large 
work of 3000 pages, containing religious and legal matters, and later 
the Kitabu’l-IJchbdr, a shorter work of a similar nature of about 
300 pages. In both these books arguments for and against were 
stated at full length. In the present work he desires to deal briefly 
with the subject, giving the important points of law, tersely and 
without argument. It seems to be intended for beginners or as a 
handy code. The copy used by me is dated 1323/1905; and 
consists of two volumes of 88 and 91 pages respectively. 

In concluding these brief remarks it may be added that the 
information regarding the Da'a’imu’l-Islam and Isma/ill legal 
literature given above is obviously meagre and tentative. 
I have collected materials for the biography of Qadi an-Nu‘man, 
and when that is worked out and we have a full list of his works, 
we shall be in a better position to be more precise and definite 
regarding the relation of the Da'a'imu'l-lsldm to his other legal 
works. 

* * * * * # 
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APPENDIX II. 

Kitcibu ’ l-Hawashi. 

Yol. II, p. 390. 

Y ^L^JL3Yl 3)t t j3li j 3/. jA*>- Adi Jujc- u9 Alx jj 
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1 See App. II which follows. 

2 <3.23,5-7. 

3 <2. 65, 1. 

4 <3. 4, 13 and 14. 
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APPENDIX III 
Kitabu’l-Iqtisar . 

Vol. II, p. 28. 
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Bombay, 

15 January 1932. 



BRIEF NOTES 

pancamahasabda in rajatarangini. 

Under this caption appears a note by Mr. Padbanatha 
Bhattacharya in this Journal, Vol. VII, p. 487. He makes 
critical review of what I wrote in the Journal for 1925* on the correct 
interpretation of this term. In the article under reference, I 
considered the meaning of the term as it occurred in typical 
contexts in various places and in a variety of records, and offered 
what came out conclusively from that study as the actual meaning 
of the term. Pancamahasabda means nothing more than a band of 
music conferred upon an individual as an honour, the term itself 
actually meaning no more than music composed of the five funda- 
mental sounds to begin with. This term with that origin, as it 
came into use, naturally lost the strict sense of the five sources 
of musical sounds, because most bands consist of only four out of 
the five on that basis, the human voice not being one generally. 
While giving me credit for a great deal of ingenuity, for which I 
put forward no claim whatsoever, the learned Bhattacharya comes 
to the conclusion that whatever may be the sense of the term 
elsewhere, the term Pancamahasabda for Kashmir had no other 
meaning than that of the five great offices, stating inter alia that the 
term has a different meaning in different parts of the country. I 
may be excused if I do not quite accept this position that a Sanskrit 
technical term like that should have different meanings in different 
parts of the country. That is not of much importance however 
for the present question. 

Mr. Bhattacharya himself admits, or at least seems to concede, 
the meaning a band of music for the Dakhan ; the term 
seems to be used over a far wider area than is ordinarily the 
case. I shall say nothing more about it than merely to take occasion 
to mention that I have since discovered authoritative literary 
usage for the term Pancamahasabda meaning a band of music and 
no more. In the Tamil Bharata Venba, a work of the early ninth 
century, the term is used familiarly as though it were a literary 


* Vol. L (N. S.). pp. 238-245. 
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commonplace in the sense of a band, and, in one place, the author 
even goes the length of mentioning the four sounds which consti- 
tute a band ordinarily, excluding of course, the fifth, the human 
voice, which certainly does not constitute a part of a band, and 
particularly so as this author uses the term in relation to the 
playing of bands in connection with armies on the field of war, 
where it is not likely that they had vocal music as a part of the 
band. This is a Tamil work composed in the style of the Sanskrit 
Campu, verses being interspersed with prose, and this term occurs 
about a dozen times in these prose passages, as if to indicate that 
this is about the most familiar use of the term. Passing over 
that, we come to the narrower question of Kashmir, and I looked 
forward to Mr. Bhattacharya offering evidence other than the 
Rajatarangini even for Kashmir. After all, he confines himself to the 
three passages in which the term occurs in the fourth book of the 
Rajatarangini. Of course, I pass over the gratuitous observation 
that I did not notice these passages on a textual question like 
that, as that is a matter of no consequence. After all the question 
has to be decided only on the three passages in book IV of the 
Rajatarangini. In regard to the first passage concerning Mitra- 
sarman, the passage amounts to more than this ; the king being 
pleased with this zealous guardian of the royal dignity made him 
immediately “ worthy of the five great sounds.” The lines follow- 
ing, and a few others farther down regarding the same sovereign, 
state in an entirely independent form his administrative organi- 
zation that separated five out of his eighteen departments 
of administration, and put them on a higher plane of importance 
by giving the heads of these their usual title with the prefix Malm. 
This was probably because of the higher position given to Mitra- 
sarman, indicated by the term Maha-sandhi-vigraha, as a result 
of the unique honour already conferred. Terms like Maha-sandhi- 
vigraha, Maha-pratlhara we meet with as commonly elsewhere 
as in this Rajatarangini itself, and, in this context, Maha-sandhi- 
vigraha is not brought into any connection with the Pancamaha- 
sabda. There again Mr. Bhattacharya seems to concede the 
applicability of the sounds, which I contend is the normal sense of the 
term. 
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Before passing out of this subject, we must mention that 
the eonfirment of the honour of the band, 'which seems to the 
Bhattacharya an empty sound, is a substantial symbol of dignity, 
which the average human vanity does prize. Coming to the third 
passage, which, according to him, is the crucial passage. I am unable 
to follow ’where Be states this meaning becomes impossible. The 
five brothers, all superseding their nephew, took over the autho- 
rity and the honours of the king. The eldest Utpalaka was given 
the honour of king by having the Pancamahasabda. The younger 
brothers assumed various of the active duties that the king was 
actually discharging, a very intelligible kind of a division. It would 
simply mean that all the brothers having co-operated in super- 
seding the king and bringing about the establishment of their own 
power, allowed the eldest brother to assume the dignities of king. 
The other brothers naturally distributed among themselves the 
work that had actually to be done. How is this less appropriate, 
and how is the assumption justified that the king of Kashmir retained 
in his hands the five chief offices of the State, which the moment 
the king was superseded was put into a commission and distributed 
among the individuals ? If Mr. Bhattacharya would explain 
or illustrate that the kings of Kashmir held in their hands 
five of the eighteen departments of administration and show that 
these were actually distributed among the brothers, I daresay it 
will carry conviction. It is however distinctly stated that these 
five offices became so coveted that feudatories like the Shahi 
kings felt it an honour to hold any one of them. It is not stated 
that the king held all of them. It strikes us, however, that, in this 
passage as well, Pancamahasabda stands for various things, the 
band among them typically, symbolical of the kingly dignity, 
and seems quite a satisfactory and adequate explanation, and does 
not overthrow the sense, musical band for Pancamahasabda in any 
manner. Of course, I for one should be very glad to accept any other 
significance for the term as soon as I am convinced by proof that the 
term has another meaning which these three passages either singly 
or together do actually convey, as Mr. Bhattacharya claims. 

S. Kkishnaswami Aiyangab. 
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A 

JAPANESE INSCRIPTION 
AT KANHERI 



This interesting inscription 
in the Japanese Script — pro- 
bably the only one of its kind 
found in India — is on the wall 
of the left side verandah of 
Cave No. 66 of the Kanheri 
Caves. 


The inscription reads : — 

“ Na-m-myo-Ho-Ren-Ge-Kyo . 
Nam-myo-Nichi-ren-D ai-Bo- 
Satsa ” 

Translated in Sanskrit it 
means 


“ m: s 

mi ”l! 


“ Hail Thou Scripture of the 
Lotus of the True Law. Hail 
Thou Nichiren, the Great 
Bodhisatva ” 


Nichiren was born in Japan 
in the year 1235 A.D. and it 
is probable that during that 
century one of his followers 
might have visited India : and 
during his stay at Kanehri 
might have inscribed this 
inscription. 

C. A. Muchhala. 


[Note , — An impression of this 
Japanese inscription, which has 
been sent to ns by Air. C. A. 
Muchhala for publication, was 
shown to Rev. Ehara, a preacher 
of the Buddhist Nicherin Sect, 
Osaka, Japan, who kindly visited 
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the Society’s Rooms for this purpose, when he was in Bombay. After 
an examination of the impression, the opinion expressed by him is given 
below. 

(1) He confirmed the Japanese reading of the Inscription as given 
by Sir, Muchhala, It is a salutation to the Saddharma Pundarika Sutra and 
to the Bodhisatwa Nichiren. 

(2) The upper half, which consists of ornamental letters in flourishes, 
is inscribed in the peculiar writing, characteristic of the Nichiren sect ; 
while the lower half is in the ordinary every-day Japanese script, 
■without ornamentation or flourishes. 

(3) The age of the Inscription is quite modem ; it does not bear 
any traces of antiquity. At the most it may be about 20 years old. 
The character of the letters of the inscription points to the same conclusion. 
In this connection Rev. Ehara thinks, that some twenty years ago Prof. 
Kyotsui Oka (of the Rissho College, Tokyo) belonging to the Nichiren 
sect visited India and after visiting various Buddhist shrines, had 4 made * 
some inscriptions and inscribed sentences, not only perhaps at Kanheri, 
but possibly at some other places also, which he visited in the course of 
his tour. 

(4) Before Prof. Oka, another Japanese gentleman, .Bishop Asashi 
Nichi Myo, visited India about fifty years ago, but he does not seem 
to have left any inscriptions behind him, and his style of writing does not 
at all resemble that of the inscription. 

(5) Regarding the opinion expressed by Mr. Muchhala in his note that 
looking to the date of Nicherin, viz., 12 th century, a disciple of 
the philosopher himself may have visited India and that the inscription 
may be very old. Rev. Ehara does not subscribe to this view. No 
doubt an immediate disciple of Nichiren, named Nichiji, intended 
to visit India and had travelled through Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
Tibet, but he is said to have perished in the jungles of Tibet before 
reaching India. 

This inscription is published in the Journal in order to prevent future 
misunderstanding about its antiquity by visitors to the caves. — Edrs.] 
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An Introduction to the Study of Mahomedan Law. By 
Asaf A. A. Fyzee, M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, Professor, 
Government Law College, Bombay. Published by Humphrey 
Milford : Oxford University Press, pp. 44. 1931, Price 
Re. 1-4-0. 

In attempting to place into the bands of law students of the 
Indian Universities an Introduction to the Study of Mahomedan 
Law, Mr. Asaf Fyzee has produced an invaluable brochure on the 
subject. An average student knows ever so little about the sur- 
roundings in "which the so-called “ Mahomedan Law 55 arose and 
this lack of knowledge presents to him difficulties in both under- 
standing and interpreting it. To meet this need the author 
undertook this work but happily he has achieved much more. 

Mr. Fyzee, being both an Orientalist and a lawyer, has acquitted 
himself of the task with credit. Clearing up the tangle of theories 
regarding the fundamentals, historical, social and religious, on 
which this law is based, he has succeeded in giving us a clear insight 
into the development of the science of jurisprudence in Islam. To 
a serious student of Fiqh, the conciseness and brevity which is a 
merit if the purpose of the book is kept in mind, comes as a dis- 
appointment. Creatively inspiring are some of the theories that 
have been touched, but something more about the Qur'an and 
development in the third century of the Hijra would not have 
been amiss. The imperfect transliteration of Arabic words 
and names is conspicuous in a scholarly work of this kind, but this 
may be due to a shortcoming in the Press rather than carelessness 
on the part of the author. 

This introduction is perhaps the first of its kind in dealing 
with the ShPite notions of law\ The study of the further bifur- 
cations of these notions giving rise to the Bohra and the Khoja 
schools is very interesting, and we hope that Mr. Fyzee will 
follow it up further. 


M. B. R. 
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Trilochana Pallava and Earxkala Chola. By JNL Venkata 
Ramanayya, M.A., Ph.D. Printed and Published by V, 
Ramaswamy Sastrulu & Sons, 292, Esplanade, Madras, 
1929. 

This booklet is an attempt to show the historicity of Trilochana 
Pallava and all his doings. It is regrettable that the author should 
have undertaken this enterprise for he has naturally not succeeded. 
To obtain his end he has sacrificed all rules of internal and external 
criticism. In spite of all the efforts of the author, the impartial 
reader, after reading the book, is fully convinced that Trilochana 
Pallava, though originally perhaps a historical person, yet finally, 
as he is now presented in the Telugu tradition, becomes a purely 
mythological hero. 

H. H. 


Jasaharacariu of Puspadanta (Puffayanta ?) critically edited 
with introduction, etc., by Dr. P. L. Vaidya, M.A., D. Litt. 
and published in the Karanja Jain Series by the 
Karanja Jain Publication Society, Karanja, Berar, 
India, pp. 188. 1931. Price Rs. 6-8 or 10 shillings and 6 pence. 

In these days when the recently discovered Apabhraihs'a 
literature is engaging the serious attention of Sanskrit scholars, 
it is but natural that scholars like Dr. P. L. Vaidya should come 
forward to bring out critical editions of rare Apabhramsa works. The 
literature in this language appears to be pretty vast. It seems, in 
the first instance, to have been cultivated by the Jain Sr&vakas 
who, as is evident, were not generally allowed or encouraged to 
study the sacred Prakrits or to write in them. It was, for a long 
time, the language of the masses and as such was considered as 
“ degraded 55 as the very name Apabhrasta suggests, by the learned 
Pandits of Jainism who as a rule belonged to the order of monks. 
It is only after the beginning of the second decade of centuries of the 
Christian era that the Jain monks appear to have cast off their 
prejudice against this language and begun to write in it. But by 
this time it was no more 'the language of the masses 5 as the 
Vernaculars had taken its place, and had almost become a classical 
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language so that the Jain monk-pandits did not consider it de- 
rogatory to handle it. Besides its inherent beauty must have 
appealed to them by the time. 

Puspadanta, the author of the Yasodharacarita, was also a 
layman. He lived in the 10th century A. D. at Mankhed, under 
the patronage of Bharata, the minister of Subhatuhgaraya of the 
Rastrakuta dynasty. He was the author of two or three other 
works written in Apabhramsa. He had several titles such as 
“ Abhimanameru ” and others, but “ Gandharva 55 was surely 
not one of them. The name Gandharva does occur twice or thrice 
in the body of the work, but as has been rightly shown by the 
learned editor, he was merely the author of a few supplements 
which he added to Puspadanta’s work at the request of his 
patron in Sam. 1365. Gandharva has clearly mentioned this fact 
though the passage in which it is mentioned is omitted in certain 
MSS. and has thus misled several scholars into the belief that Gan- 
dharva was only an appellation of our author. They were probably 
confirmed in this their erroneous belief owing to the existence of a 
Puspadanta, the Gandharva, author of the Sivamahimnastotra, 
among the Hindus. It is however, sufficiently clear that Puspa- 
danta, son of Kesava, was different from Gandharva, son of Krsna 
(Kanhada). 

Gandharva tells us (IV. 30, 13) that the portion which he added 
was composed in the Paddhati metre. This is true of all passages 
mentioned under (6) on page 17, except IV, 23, 24,27 and 31. The 
metre of these last mentioned Kadavas is not Paddhati but Pada- 
kulaka. A line in the Padakulaka metre contains 16 Matras 
irrespective of the letters of which they are made up, while in 
Paddhati there are certain restrictions ; cf . Hemachandra, Chando- 
nus'asana (N. S. P. Bombay, 1912) p. 25b, line 14 and p. 26b, line 
6ff. But even here, though these restrictions are necessary 
according to the authors of Kavidarpana (MS.), Chandahkosa 
(MS.) and Pihgala (N. S. P. edition I. 102), Hemacandra 
distinctly says (p. 43a, line 9ff) that they are not observed 
in Prakrits and particularly in Apabhramsa (Iha refers 
to the Apabhramsa metres as he tells on p. 35a, line 16, that 
the metres beginning with * Utsaha* are usually the Apabhramsa 
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metres). Puspadanta, on the other hand, has employed not 
merely the Paddhati metre for his Kadavas, but also the 
Madanavatara (I. 16, 17 ; II. 16, 17 ; III. 13, 27), the Vit&na (I. 
10) ; the Panktika (I. 13), the Bhujahgaprayata (I. 18 ; IV. 17), 
the Citra (III. 2 ; 15), the Sragvini (III. 3), and the Vibhavarl (III. 
16). Of these, the Madanavatara alone is a Matravrtta, the others 
are Varnavrttas. For their definitions, cf. Hemacandra p. 33b, 
line 3 ; p, 5a, line 4 ; p. 5b, line 10 ; p. 7b, line 16 ; p. 12a, line 9 ; p. 7b, 
line 17 ; and p. 8a, line 17. In addition to these the author com- 
poses his Kadavas once in the Satpadi (I. 15) and once in the 
DvipadI (III. 1) metre. This Satpadi has two halves, each con- 
taining three lines having a common rhyme, and respectively 
consisting of 10, 8 and 6 Matras. The DvipadI in III. 1 consists of 
two lines with 28 Matras in each. In each line the Yati occurs 
after the 16th Matra and the usual Ganas employed are 4+5+5+2 ; 
4+3+5. This type of DvipadI is further generally used by the author 
at the beginning of each Kadava in the Illrd and the IVth Sandhis 
(the only exceptions being IV. 4 and 8) where it is of the Karpura 
type and IV. 23-31 where there is no DvipadI at all. He does not 
employ a DvipadI at the beginning of the Kadavas in the 
first two Sandhis. We may even add here that the Ghatta or 
Dhruvaka employed by the author both at the beginning of a 
Sandhi and at the end of each Kadava is either a {Satpadi consisting 
of two similar halves each containing three lines, or a DvipadI (cf. 
Hemacandra, p. 38a, line 13fE.). Thus the author uses the former 
in Sandhis I, II and IV while he employs the latter in Sandhi III. 
The lines in each half of the {Satpadi Ghatta in the 1st and 
the IVth Sandhis contain respectively 10, 8 and 13 Matras while 
those of the Satpadi Ghatta in the Ilnd Sandhi contain 6, 6 and 
12 Matras only. The lines in each half are of course rhymed. The 
DvipadI Ghatta in the Illrd Sandhi is of the Karpura type; each line 
has 28 Matras with the Yati noticeable at the 15th Matra (see 
Hemacandra p. 43a, line 15££.). 

In his introduction Dr. Vaidya ably discusses the MSS. material 
at his disposal and attempts to fix the date of the author. He also 
gives the story of the book and shows how popular it was among 
the Jainas. As a help to the understanding of the text, he gives 
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an exhaustive glossary and very few notes, where f knowledge of 
technical terms of Jain philosophy is presumed in the reader. 5 The 
text, of course, is ably edited and all important variants noted in 
the footnotes. We feel indebted to Dr. Vaidya for giving us 
this fine edition of an important work in Apabhrams'a Lite- 
rature. One naturally expects some discussion regarding the 
form of the Apabhrams'a contained in the Yasodharacarita of 
Puspadanta and its probable connection with the Marathi lan- 
guage, more particularly so when Dr. Vaidya himself has raised 
the expectation (intro, p. 13, para. 2). A discussion of the metre 
also would have been useful. Perhaps Dr. Vaidya intends to do these 
things in his introduction to the ‘ bigger work 5 of Puspadanta 
(intro, p. 13). Another glossary of technical terms of Jain Religion 
and Philosophy would have also been most welcome since the 
work is not meant only for the students of Jain Religion and Phi- 
losophy in whom alone the knowledge of these can be legitimately 
‘ presumed. 5 

H. D. V. 


Code Civil de la Republique de Chine. Livre I. Des Principes 
generaux. Livre II. Des Obligations. Livre III. Des 
Droits reels. Suivis des Lois de mise en vigueur. Traduits 
De Chinois par Ho Tchong-chan. Introduction de Poo 
Ping-sheung. Preface de Son Exc. Hu Han-min. Imprimerie 
de rOrphelinat Zi-Ka-Wei pres Changhai, 1930. Pp. XXX 
and 194. 

The Yuan Legislature has followed Japan and the countries 
of Europe in codifying its civil laws. The volume, sent to us through 
the courtesy of the president of the Yuan Legislature, consists of a 
short introduction by M. Foo Ping-sheung, the President of the 
commission appointed for the codification of civil law, followed 
by 3 parts of the code itself, dealing respectively with General 
Principles, Contractual Rights and Obligations, and Rights to 
Property. Then follow the laws “ de mise en vigueur. 55 

Codification in China dates back from the earliest times and 
begins with the Tcheou-li, which was a collection of rules in the 
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form of a ritual, prescribing the relations of the individual to 
his family and to the state. These rules were revised a 
number of times, and in 1646 they were published under 
the Tsing dynasty under the title of Ta tsing lu-li. This 
again was re-published from time to time under the Mand- 
chous, and finally under the title of Ta tsing hien-hien hing-lu, in 
1910, its publication just preceded the fall of the Mandchou dynasty. 
However useful this code might have been to the China of old, 
the China of the 20th century found that this codified law was 
entirely insufficient : decisions were needed on various complicated 
questions, which arose from the ramifications of modem commerce 
and civilization and which the contact with the West in- 
troduced into China. Already in 1904 in pursuance of an 
Imperial edict the draft of a “ Code of Commerce ” was taken 
in hand. This code closely followed the general lines and 
phraseology of the Japanese and German codes of 1896. After 
the proclamation of the republic and the abdication of the last 
Mandchou Emperor, the Republican Government took up this work 
of giving a new code of laws to China. After a number of mush- 
room commissions had tried then hands at drafting, the committee 
which is the author of the present code was appointed on the 20th 
October 1928. After 2 years of strenuous work it submitted the 
draft to the Council of State for approval. The first three books of 
the Civil Code came into force from February 10, 1930. 

In the code itself the influence of the writings of Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen is strongly felt. Many of the provisions have a democratic 
and socialistic bias : an attempt has been made, in the words of 
the writer of the introduction, “ to assure a better and more equit- 
able distribution of riches amongst individuals ” (p. xxvii). 
For this purpose “ the less fortunate elements amongst the popula- 
tion are protected against the excesses which they would certainly 
suffer if the very strict laws of right were strictly applied in all 
cases without distinction.” Thus, article 218 provides that damages 
granted for breach of contract may in certain cases be reduced, if the 
amount of damages would seriously affect the resources of the 
defendant. Article 318 gives the tribunal authority to order 
payments by instalments by the judgment debtor. Similarly other 
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articles are inspired “ by the same desire to protect the equitable 
interests of the unfortunate debtor. 55 

These experiments in legislation are interesting. It is doubtful, 
however, whether by the mere enactment of such laws it is possible 
to protect the interests of the poorer litigants. It may well be that 
increasing the scope for the exercise of judicial discretion would 
cause only a greater strain on judicial impartiality, — perhaps 
not, in the unsettled China of to-day, at its best for resisting temp- 
tation to the misuse of power. 

However that may be, the attempt is interesting, and 
it will, no doubt, be watched with the same amount of interest 
as all the other experiments of this unfortunate and unsettled 
country have been. 

The book is well printed and the index is comprehensive. 

S. F. B. T. 

Yoga: Personal Hygiene : Scientific Yoga Series. Vol. II. By Shri 

Yogendra. Pages 300. 1931. Post Box 481, Bombay. 

Price Rs. 10. 

Happiness has been, and will ever be, the quest of humanity. 
All our sciences, knowledge, philosophy and activities are direct- 
ed consciously or unconsciously towards the attainment of that 
goal. Long experience has now shown, that, try as you may, any 
amount of energy spent on the external world alone can rarely 
bring real happiness to the seeker who has not got a healthy body 
and a healthy inner man. Health is the first essential of happiness, 
the seeker of which has ultimately to turn to his own self for it 
after a long and hopeless search outside. 

Hygiene, sanitation, prophylaxis, natural living and many 
other similar things, all aiming at better health for man, are ques- 
tions of to-day ; and in these days of the brotherhood of cultures, 
the ancient heritage of India claims that the Indian Yoga system 
is a scientific method of reaching the goal of happiness. 

There has been a great misunderstanding in the west regarding 
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Yoga. By many it used to be understood to be magic, jugglery 
or some pseudo-supernatural trickery. During the last few years 
much has been done in India and abroad to dispel this erroneous 
conception ; facilities for practical and scientific observations 
have become available to seekers in the field, and a number of 
books on the subject have been published. The present book, which 
is the second volume, and the first one published, out of the pro- 
jected 12 volumes on Yoga, will considerably help in showing 
Yoga in its correct perspective. Yoga is not any magic, nor is 
it solely concerned with achieving states of ecstasy. According 
to our author, it aims at “ a perfectly harmonized and well- 
balanced course of physical, mental, moral and spiritual culture. 

The author studied Yoga practices under Paramahamsayogi 
Madhavdasji, for a number of years and also studied ancient 
Indian literature on that subject at first hand. He has started a 
class at Bulsar (India) for giving practical instructions in Yoga on 
scientific and practical lines. We learn from the preface written 
by Dr. Fox to this book that during a visit to America he convinced 
a number of medical men by his practical demonstrations in an 
Institute, established by him there, that a number of ailments 
and diseases could be cured by the methods of Yoga. 

The present volume treats of personal hygiene in Yoga. The 
other volumes in the series will treat of the history of Yoga, mental 
hygiene, psycho-physiology, Yogic practice, Yoga therapeutics, 
synthetic Yoga, &c. Wien completed, the work is expected to be 
a good contribution to the subject in English, though the Yoga 
explained in the book will seem to be Yoga adapted to modem 
science and utilitarian thought rather than to the old 
orthodox Yoga. The published volume is divided into 12 chapters 
and gives directions as to the care of the different parts of the body 
and the different Yogic methods recommended to keep them fit. 
The methods are treated in the light of modern science and hygiene. 
The volume is well-illustrated, and the presentation of its subject 
is simple, scientific, yet popular and lucid, so as to enable any 
careful student to understand the subject easily. 


N. K. B. 
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Bombay Historical Congress : First Session, Bombay, De- 
cember 1931. 

From the Bombay Historical Society, we have received three- 
pamphlets (1) A guide programme, (2) The address of Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar, the President of the Congress and (3) Guide to the Histori- 
cal and Archaeological Exhibition arranged by the Bombay Histori- 
cal Society at the time of the Congress. 

The programme of the Congress was an interesting one and 
some important papers were read. The Exhibition impressed 
upon the visitors the importance of Archaeology and Art in the 
interpretation of Indian History. The Presidential address was a 
survey of the progress of Indian Historical Research in general 
and during recent years in particular. 

Every year more and more material is being made available 
to Historical Research Scholars, and in addition to the work of 
the Indian Archaeologists, Antiquarians and the Government 
Archaeological Department, a number of Societies have been 
founded of late and doing much work in Historical Research. A 
number of documents have been published privately by Govern- 
ment or with their help. The Peshwa Daftar, The Factory 
Records, the East India Company’s minutes, are some of the very 
valuable publications. The Bombay Historical Society which has 
worked in co-operation with the Bombay Historical Research 
Institute have sponsored a number of important publications on 
Indian history, especially South Indian. We hope that with the 
increased historical sense in India and with the help of the new 
material that is being made available every day, our knowledge of 
Indian history will make rapid progress. 


Pourings or a Struggling Soul. By R.Y. Shah. Pp. 28 and 119. 
Published by the Author, Sheth Mansukhbhai’s Pole, Kalupur* 
Ahmedabad, India. Price Re. 1-8. 

The reader of this volume of poems will get an idea of the work- 
ing of a Hindu mind characteristic of the Vaishnavite School and 
a knowledge of the emotions of that mind. 
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RAMA KAMATI AND THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

By Sir Charles Fawcett. 

[N.B . — The references in the foot-notes are to the following books, 
unless otherwise stated : — 

Anderson , — The English in Western India. 

Campbell. — Materials, &c., Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. 23. 

Douglas. — Bombay and Western India. 

Edwardes. — Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island. 

MalaharL — Bombay in the Making. 

F.R., L.B., O.C., and B.P.P. refer to records in the India Office.] 

The name of Rama Kamati was conspicuous among the Indian 
inhabitants of Bombay for nearly 50 years at the end of the 17th 
and beginning of the 18th century. His memory ohiefly survives 
on account of his trial for high treason and other misdemeanours 
by Governor Boone and his Council in 1720. 1 This afforded a 
contrast with his previous high position that had a sensational 
effect for some time. Thus Phipps, who succeeded Boone in 
January 172-2, wrote in 1728 that “ everyone of us I believe are 

i An account of his trial and the connected circumstances is given by 
Malabari, pp. 328-354. This is largely based on Philip -Anderson's comments 
on the trial in his article A Chapter in the History of Bombay , 1708-1725, 
in the Bombay Quarterly Review, (1856) VoL III, pp. 48-52. The main 
relevant documents are also reproduced by Campbell, vol. I, pp. 144-150, 
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sensible that the downfall of Rama Comattee and his Family in 
the manner it was brought about, is still so reoent in people’s 
memorys, that the same is constantly objected as a reason why 
people of property oome not to seek an Assylum under this Govern- 
ment from almost the universall oppression of those around 
us. ,} 1 In other words his fate was prejudicial to the good name of 
Bombay. But his prior history (especially the mode in which he 
achieved his great position and influence) is a matter of interest, 
on which little light has hitherto been thrown. The main purpose 
of this article is to add information, which the writer has elicited 
from reoords in the India Office, though for the sake of com- 
pleteness it includes some already known. 

So far as I am aware, the first mention of his name in the 
Bombay reoords ooours in July 1680. In June of that year a 
serious coinage fraud had been discovered. No less than 2,350 
false pagodas 1 2 had been obtained from the town of Chaul 3 and 
passed into circulation in Bombay. Under prompt and effective 
pressure the Shroffs 4 concerned got the false pagodas exchanged 
for good money. New regulations were also framed, under 
which the number of Shroffs allowed to change money in 
the Bazar was limited, and those selected had to give secu- 
rity that they would change only “ good coins and such 
as are allowed to pass on the island.” The Consultation 
entry about this continues 

“ To which intent four of the most ablest Shroffs were 
made choice off, who gave in security accordingly, and to 
prevent any abuses that may be put on the treasury by bad 
money being paid in by any person for a considerable 
number of false pagodas had been found in the treasury — “it 
was thought highly necessary that an understanding and able 

1 Secret Consul tn. of 23 February 1728, Bombay Public Proceedings 
(henceforth called B.P.P.), Vol. 6, p. 52. 

2 A gold coin current in Southern India, generally reckoned as 
equivalent to rupees. 

3 A town on the coast of the ELolaba District, about 30 miles from 
Bombay, as the crow files. 

4 Hindu money-dealers. 
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Shroff should be appointed to attend thereon, and soe Ordered 
that Rama Comate should be taken into the Hon. Company's 
service for to attend on the Treasury, being an able Shroff 
and an inhabitant of very good repute to whome a con- 
venient sailary should be allowed as hereafter shall be 
thought fitt." 1 

This post of Treasury Shroff was one that he held for fourteen 
years. The pay cannot have been more than about 25 Xeraphins 
or some Rs. 20) a month ; but it gave him opportunities 
of advancement, of whioh he clearly avail himself. The 
position was regarded as a responsible one, and“ Ramajee Comettes 
Shroff ” figures in a list of “ Staff Officers at Bombay" in 1684:. 2 
He did not, however, confine his activities to his work as Shroff. 
In particular he rendered valuable servioe during the Sidhi’s 
invasion of Bombay in 1689-90, 3 as we learn from the following 
passage in a letter from President Harris to Cooke, the Deputy 
Governor of Bombay, on 30th June 1690 4 

“ On the Island is honest Ramajee Comattee, an old 
trusty servant of the Rt. Hon. Company, and one that has 
stood by them on the Island all the Warrs and has been 
very assisting on all occasions, not only in procuring men 
but encourageing them to fight the enimy &c. He is one 
the Generali 5 had a great esteeme of for his good services, 
and knowing him to be a great sufferer by the Warr, 
promised him encouragement but we need not tell you this, 
supposeing you know him better then most of us. But 
those that know him give him a very good character, Wee 
desire you will give us your opinion about him, and after 

1 F. R. Bombay, VoL 2, pp. 42-44, 46 and 47 — Consultns. of 27 & 28 
June and 12 & 13 July 1680. 

2 0. 0. 5178. • 

3 For an account of this invasion see Anderson, pp. 245-9 and 
Edwardes, VoL 2, pp. 83-5. 

4 F. R. Surat, VoL 92, p. 104 and O.C. 5717. 

5 I.e. Sir John Child, who in 1684 was appointed by the Co. “Captain 

General of all our forces by sea and land in the North of India, 55 and was 
consequently thenceforth always addressed and referred to by the title of 
“ General. 55 L y : L 
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discourse with him advize us what you think wee ought in 
oharity and honour to doe for one that deserves soe well as 
he ; for his oarts &o. wee hear were outt and spoyled beoause 
of his serveing us.” 

In addition to this agricultural damage, Eama suffered in 
person. The Diary of the Siege, under date the 14th February 
1690, 1 records — “ This day Ramojee Oomattee Shroff was wounded 
in the Legg by one of our Shells which broke as soon as fyred out 
of the Mortar.” He must, therefore, have been in the firing line 
and this indicates some courage on his part. In spite of his losses 
he was evidently well-off at this time, 2 possessing garden-lands and 
engaged in money-lending. Thus we find that one Mullah Boppagee 
(Bapaji), a batty merchant, had been imprisoned in Bombay for 
some debts owed to “ Rammagee Comatee and Mr. Devenish ” 3 
and Harris ordered his release, as he deprecated arrest or imprison- 
ment for debt in the absence of a Court of Judicature. 4 

The President’s recommendation for Rama’s official 
advancement had, however, no result for four years. Bombay 
was then in a very depressed condition— the revenue for instance 
had fallen from 62,500 to 17,000 Xeraphins, chiefly because of 
the destruction of the palm trees, which then formed the main 
source of agricultural income. 5 Sir John Gayer, who became 
Governor in 1694, saw the necessity of remedying this ; and one 
of the steps he took for this purpose was the appointment of Rama 
Kamati as Overseer-General of the Company’s revenues upon the 
Island. In this capacity, he had control of all the Cfi Purvoes ” 
or Parbhu clerks, and other inferiors. 6 This clearly shows the 
confidence that was felt in his abilities : and at the same time 
June 23, 1694) his military services were recognised by his 

1 F. R. Bombay, VoL 3, Diary at the end of the Book, p. 31. 

2 Thus the Bombay Council in February 1687 reported that they 
believed him to be “ a moneyed man, 5 ’ Forrest’s Selections , i p. 155. 

3 He was a factor in the Co.’s service at Bombay. 

4 Letter of 4 Aug. 1691, F. R. Surat, VoL 93, p. 95. The Court of 
Judicature was in abeyance from 1689 to 1718. 

5 Of. Anderson, p. 273. 

6 Campbell, iii p. 282. 
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appointment as Muster-Master General of all the Hindu soldiers. 1 

Tlxe Consultation entry about tbis 2 is worth reproduction 
as it stows the high esteem with which he was regarded 

“ Rama Comotin petitioning that we would take into 
our consideration how faithfully he had served the Rt. 
Hon. Company in the late warrs, and several years before 
and since, and how little sallery he had had for his service, 
the promises was duely considered, and to our knowledge 
what he did alleadge was truth ; the same was proved by a 
certificate under the late Generali Child and Council s hands 
which said late Generali did severall times promise him 
that if he did survive the war that he would gratify him 
answerable to the meritt of his service. Now weighing all 
this and considering of what import it might be for our Rt. 
Hon. Masters’ interest for the future that such persons who 
have soe eminently served them should be rewarded agree- 
able to their meritt for example to others, It was ORDERED 
that said Rama Comotin should be made Muster-Master 
Generali of all the Gentues &c. blaok souldiers belonging to 
the outguards upon this Island att the sallery of 30 Xs. per 
month. 

And whereas w r e find that there is very great occasion 
to appoynt some person to supervise the Purvoes of the 
Company’s revenues on this Island and that no person on 
the Island hath more knowledge of the Company’s affairs 
than Rama Comotin hath, nor noe person like to serve them 

1 Campbell, iii p. 197. Hindu soldiers were first employed by Gerald 
Aungier at the time of the threatened Butch naval attack on Bombay in 
March 1673, when 500 Rashboots (Rajputs) were raised ; but after the failure 
of the project, they were disbanded: F. R. Bombay Vol. 1, pp. 26, 27, 39. In 
1684 the Co. authorised John Child to raise two companies of Rajputs, but 
owing to objections made by Child they were not engaged: L.B. Vol. 7, 
p. 277, and O.C. 5206. The Sepoys here referred to were recruited during the 
Sidhi’s invasion of 1689-90 (Bombay Consultn. of 24 May 1695, F.R. Bombay 
Yol. 4, p. 74 ; O.C. 5727 ; Bombay letter of 30 June 1690, O.C. 5717). They 
continued with variations as to numbers till the establishment of the Bombay 
Army, the well-known “ Marine Battalion ” being authorised in 1769 
(Campbell, iii p. 151). 

2 F. R. Bombay Yol. 4, pp. 6, 7. 
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so faithfully, it was also ORDERED that the said Rama 
Comotin should be made Overseer Generali of all the Rt. 
Hon. Co.’s revenues at the sallery of 40 Xs. per month, 1 
and acoordingly commissions were granted 2 to impower 
him for the execution of both the aforementioned Trusts, 
and it was also ORDERED that his brother Lolla 
Comotin 3 should succeed him in offioe of Shroff of the 
Treasury.” 

Thus Rama managed to keep up a oonnection with the 
Treasury, which subsequent records show lasted till his downfall 

His military offioe probably did not involve very heavy duties. 
It is mainly evidenced by monthly entries such as the following . 

“ Ramajee Comotin and Dorab Nanaby, having brought 
in their Muster Rolls of the seven Jentoe Companyes, whose 
abstraot amounted to 2,936 Xs. we ordered a bill to be drawne 
on Mr. John Gayer for the same.” 4 

“ The Rolls of the Gentue souldiers for the preceding 
month being this morning brought in, and the abstracts 
duly examined and approved of, a bill was ORDERED to 
be drawn on the Rt. Hon. Co.’s Treasury, for the amount 
(of) Xs. 3793, payable to Rama Camoty and Dorab 
Nanabhy” 5 

He would probably, however, have to take part in checking 
irregularities and frauds, such as are mentioned in the next 
quotation 6 

“ On the complaint of Capt. James Hanmer that 
Ramajee Annat and Cresnajee his son Subedars of two 
Companys of Gentue soldiers appointed to be continually 

1 It appears that Rama also got a commission on all collections of 
revenues: Co.’s despatch of 21 Feb. 1718, para. 17, L.B. Vol. 16, pp. 415, 6. 

2 These are reproduced by Campbell, Yol. 3, pp. 197 & 282. 

3 I have not come across any other mention of this brother. He 
may have been Raghu, father of the Narayan, who petitioned the Council 
in 1728 (see p. 24 post). If so, he appears to have died in 1702. 

4 Consltn. of 1 Aug. 1698, F.R. Bombay Yol. 5, second book, p. 67. 

5 Consltn. of 24 May 1703, F.R. Bombay Vol. 5, third book, p. 32. 

® Consltn. of 29 Jan. 1715, B. P. P. Yol. 4. 
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employed at the Works of the Great Breach of Mallabar 
hill, 1 have been very remiss and negligent in their Dutys 
a great while, tho’ frequently reprimanded, in suffering 
said Soldiers to absent themselves from their work or to 
make voyages in Country Boats and Shybars 2 tho’ still in 
the Company’s pay, and making false musters by others 
appearing only on muster day : Taking the same into 
consideration and unwilling to permitt such abuses without 
Censure, Agreed that said Subadars with their Coys, be 
broke and dismist the Co.’s service and that Capt. Hanmer 
see the same executed and no pay allowed this month of 
January, which was performed accordingly.” 

Rama’s other office must have been a more responsible one. 
As already mentioned, Bombay lands were in those days mainly 
planted with ooooanut trees, and there was comparatively little 
batty, or rice cultivation. He had had experience of the former 
kind of farming, as he had leased the trees on Old Woman’s Island 
for some 15 years. 3 He had probably also farmed batty-lands 
through tenants, as he did in 1706 when he took over 4 4 the lands 
called Puckerawoll lying near Mazagunn towards Bombay,” in 
order to increase their cultivation. 4 In December 1694 he was 
authorised to farm all the oarts and batty ground belonging to 
<c Moormen,” who had assisted the Sidhi when he invaded the 
Island, “ and to make the best advantage he could thereof for 

1 This was the “ Great Breach” at Mahalakshmi, which was even- 
tually stopped by the Hornby Vellard. Its construction lasted for about 
100 years (1680-1780), see Campbell, iii, p. 648 and my note in B.B.R.A.S.J., 
Vol. vii, (Aug. 1931), pp. 21 & 22. The work was actively going on at this 
period ; and soldiers, as well as convicts, were employed on it. It was ex- 
plained, however, that the former were practically labourers, who were given 
a military appellation in order that effective discipline might be maintained: 
Bombay letter of 10 March 1725, para. 65, in Vol, I of “ Bombay Letters 
Received.” 

2 This was a kind of coasting vessel, cf. Yule, Hedges ’ Diary, Vol. 2, 
p. 175, n. 1. 

3 Surat letter of 16 Aug. 1691, F.R. Surat Vol. 93, p. 96. 

4 Consltn. of 14 March 1706, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 178. Puckerawol- 
probably represents Pakhadi (hamlet) Vol., which was part of the Mazagaol 
estate (Campbell, Vol. 2, p. 458), 
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the use of the Co.” K The lease of Butcher’s Island, 

then called the Island of Cocoanuts or Robin the Butcher’s Island, 1 2 
used to be put up to auction annually, and Rama or his son Durga 
was the highest bidder for several years. 3 In 1706 his ortas, 
&o.j were valued at 15,017 Xs. 4 . He considerably increased his 
agricultural ventures in 1709, obtaining a lease of all the Co.’s 
trees on the Island (with a small exception) for three years. 5 
A return by the Vereadors shows that the number of trees involved 
was 18,875. 6 Rama in 1912 alleged that he was a loser over the 
contraot, but consented to a renewal of the lease for nine years at 
a reduced rental 7 The extent of his commitments in 1719 is 
shown by the following account of the rent he owed the Go. 8 

“ 81st July. Rama Gommatee on aooount Oart Rent 
for sundry Oarts rented by him for nine years as per Con- 
sultation of the 25 September 1712 at 2 larees 9 per tree 
the (first) six years and the 8 last at 2J larees per tree, the 
Oarts being survey’d contains as follows viz., 

1 Campbell, Vol. 1, p. 104. Sir John Gayer and his Council had 
held proceedings, in which the question of liability to confiscation for 
assisting the Sidhi was enquired into, see Bombay letter of 11 Feb. 1695, 
F.R. Bombay Yol. 11, p. 7. 

2 Campbell, Vol. 1, pp. 438, 9, gives reasons for thinking that 4 4 But 
cher ” is really a perversion of the Portuguese name for the island — Puta- 
choes (properly Putesas), which in turn was derived from the Marathi name, 
Bkaticbe Bet. The English name may have led to its supposed connection 
with a real or mythical butcher called Robin, especially as cattle used to be 
kept on the island for the use of Bombay. 

3 E.g. in 1705, 1706 and 1707 : Consltns. of 15 March 1705 and 20 
March 1706, B.P.P. Yol. 2, pp. 154 & 170, and Consltn. of 27 Sept. 1707, 
B.P.P. Yol 3. 

4 Consltn. of 25 April 1706, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 217. A Xeraphin 
generally was worth about 12 annas, though in 1713 it was ordered that 
it should pass for no more than half a rupee : Consltn. of 19 Oct, 1713, 
B.P.P. Yol. 4. 

5 Consltn. of 25 Aug. 1709, B.P.P. Yol. 4, p. 33. 

6 Consltn. of 24 Dec. 1709, B.P.P. Yol. 4. 

7 Consltn. of 25 Sept. 1712, B.P.P. Yol. 4. 

8 Bombay Journal of 1718-19, p. 233. 

9 A laree was then worth about one-fifth of a rupee. 
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In MaMm Coconut trees 13236, viz., 

5587 in sundry Oarts belonging to the Padre Superior 
at Bandura. 

2571 of the Padrees of Parell 
5078 of oonfisoated Estates 
13236 

2259 in Bombay. 

15495 at 2|- larees per tree and per Annum Rs. 7747.2.7 


One Oart at Parell 

363 trees at per Annum . . . . . . 180 

One at Old Womans Island 

556 trees at per Annum . . . . . . 120 

Batty grounds at Bombay producing yearly 22 
mora 18 para 5 adla at 152.40 per morah . . 354.2.3. 

Mallabar Hill at per Annum . . . . . . 36 


8438 — 35 ” 

The last entry relating to Malabar Hill is interesting : its subse- 
quent use as a fashionable residential quarter oould scarcely have 
been visualized. 

Kama, however, farmed other things besides land. A letter 
of 5 February 1687 mentions his bidding for the “Tobaaco Rent ” 
and his punctuality in payment. 1 Though the Bombay Tobaoco 
farm was put up to auction every year, he seems to have secured 
it continuously for many years, and the records of 1706 give a 
strong hint that his influence enabled him to put off other com- 
petitors. We read that, after the farm had been put up more 
than onoe without resulting in any bid, except on a condition that 
was held to be prejudicial, J 

<£ the Secretary askt 2 or 3 times the severall Casts of \ 

people present to make known the Reason why they had 
not offered for said Tobacco Farme and what they was j 

inclined to propose (but they) made no reply, at which the 1 

Generali (Sir Nicholas Waite) sayes he w r as not surprized } 

haveing bin informed yesterday that a Merchant at Mahim j 

(of) Bramin or Banyan Cast, Person unknown to him, j 


1 Forrests Selections , i p. 155. 
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declared lie came from thence last Tuesday the 26th Inst, 
with intention to give 27,000 Xs. or more for said Tobacco 
Farme if could not be obtained for less, but was Threatned 
and disoouraged by Ramajee Comattee to proceed therein, 
and this day after wee arose and dismist the company that 
appeared in the (Castle) Hall Ramajee Comattee by the 
mouth of Girderdass Broker offered first 21,000 then 22,000, 
4,550 less then lett last year : The Generali Reoonimends 
to you Gentlemen maturely to deliver your Opinions whe- 
ther ’tis not the Co.’s Interest to keep said Farme in their 
hands and thereby disipate suoh plain Combinations in 
Wrong and Prejudice to the United Trade as seems to have 
bin in all the Revenues, which after a deliberate debate 
(was) Resolved (accordingly) . . . 1 

Two oaste-fellows of Rama, viz., DolbaBandari and his brother 
Yissu, who are described as “accute landed Merchants at Mahim 
were appointed to manage the Farm. 2 This attempt to break 
down the “ combination ” had, however, little suooess. Six 
months later, upon a complaint of watering the tobaooo, which 
was substantiated, the two managers were dismissed and fined 
a sum fixed as equivalent to 25 per cent of that “ wrongfully 
extorted from the Inhabitants.” 3 The Farm was then put under 
the management of the Vereadors, 4 but this resulted in a fall of 
profits. 5 Probably in consequence of this it was put up to auc- 
tion again in Mar oh 1707 and was secured by Rama for his two 
sons Durga and Balkrishna, he being the only bidder. 6 He 

1 Consltn. of 18 March 1706, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 191. 

2 Ibid . 

3 Consltn. of 19 Sept. 1706, B.P.P. Vol. 2, pp. 29-31. On 18 Feb. 
1724 this fine was held to have been too severe and most of it was remitted : 
B.P.P. Vol. 5, second diary of 1724, p. 33. 

4 The Vereadors corresponded to Village-officers and were a survival 
from the Portuguese time : thus the Vereadors of the city of Bassein were 
among the signatories to the Deed under which Humphrey Cooke obtained 
possession of the Island. As to the origin of the name see Da Cunha, The 
Origin of Bombay, p. 119 and Malabari, pp. 465, 6. 

5 Consltn. of 27 March 1707, B.P.P. Vol 2, pp. 148, 9. 

6 Consltn. of 24 March 1707, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 144. 
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oontinued to hold it at any rate up to 1714, 1 and again in 1719-20 
up to the time of his trial. 2 

But Rama, as befitted one with a surname (Kamati) that 
primarily meant “ Revenue-farmer,” 3 did not confine himself 
to the Tobacco business. In 1706, for instance, he also farmed the 
Customs of Bombay and Mahim in partnership with Mr. John 
Vandnuren, the Postmaster. 4 No one else presumed to bid 
against him, and he managed to get oertain Ferry rights included, 
although these had already been separately leased. 5 Sir Nicholas 
Waite gave voice to his suspicions in the discussion about it as 
follows : — 

“ (It) is very plain to me as (it) has bin (for) Months 
past (that there are) untoward Combinations in wrong and 
prejudice to the Co. in their Revenues in Generali, which as 
(I have) often deolared I have and shall acquiesce unto 
(only) till the Court of Managers’ fixt Establishment so 
variously reported shall come out of England to Bombay.” 

This last sentence had reference to the reduced establish- 
ment of the Co.’s covenanted servants in Bombay, which then 
numbered only six, including the two Members of Council. 6 

1 Constln. of 24 March 1708, B.P.P. Vol. 3 ; consltns. of 21 March 
1709, 15 March 1711, 14 March 1712 and 17 March 1713 in B.P.P. Yoi. 4. 
The record of Consltns. for 1714 is missing. 

2 Consltn. of 5 Feb. 1719, B.P.P. Vol. 4 ; see also the mention of his 
Tobacco Farm in Consltn. of 26 Feb. 1720, Campbell, Vol. 1, p. 144, and 
Malabari, p. 331. It was evidently a profitable business : thus the profit in 
1706-7, when the farm was managed for the Co., is shown as Xs. 22,328 
(Consltn. of 27 March 1707, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 149). The monopoly w r as also 
strictly guarded, and any tobacco unauthorisedly imported was liable to 
confiscation (Consltn. of 18 Feb. 1707, Vol. 2, pp. 122, 3). 

3 See Appendix to this Article. 

4 The Co. in 1688 directed the Bombay Council to “ erect a post- 
office ” at Bombay: L.B. Vol. 8, p. 550. A vernacular history of Bombay 
states that postal arrangements were introduced in 1694, and this reference 
to the Postmaster shows that they were in existence at any rate in 1706. 
This goes against the surmise of Edwardes, ii, 372, 3, that no special postal, 
organization started till about the middle of the eighteenth century. 

5 Consltn. of 26 March 1706, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 189. 

6 Consltn. of 21 May 1706, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 245, and Consltn. of 19 
Sept. 1706, ib. p, 34. Aislabie and Goodshaw were the two members of 
Council. 
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This hindered executive control of the Customs by Co.’s servants, 
one at Bombay and another at Mahim, as had been the rule since 
Aungier’s time. 1 The farming of the Customs was, however, 
found to be prejudicial to the trade of the Island. Accordingly 
in March 1707 those at Mahim were put under an Englishman as 
before, and it was ordered that “in like manner shall Ramajee 
Comattee the Co.’s Shroff, for want of Co.’s servants, at present 

manage the Customs at Bombay, where every act may be 

better inspected then ’tis possible being done at Mahim, should 
the direction of the Customs be there appointed under Gentues.” 2 
He was at the same time put in charge of the Arraok Farms of 
Bombay and Mahim, 3 4 so that he had the running of no less than 
five of them, * in addition to his other numerous activities. The 
Arrack Farms were, however, probably not congenial to him, and 
his connection with them ceased after 1708-9. 5 

On the other hand Rama evidently liked the authority and 
profit that he derived from control of the Customs, and in August 
1717 he persuaded President Boone and his Council to let him farm 
them again, by offering 5,000 Rs. over what they had brought in 
the previous year. 6 The question was fully debated and the 
reasons for this step are given at length ; but presumably its con- 
tinuance was not considered desirable, as at the end of the year the 
Co.’s servants again took over the Customs. 7 The position of 
“ Customer as the Customs-officer was then styled— was 
one of some dignity ; and on the day that Rama took over the 
office he invited Boone and his Council to a dinner at the Customs 
House, where the President presented him with a horse and a sur- 
r paw “for his greater credit and incouragement.” 8 This was an 

1 Thus the two “ Customers ” or Customs-officers of Bombay and 
Mahim had to preside over the two Benches of Justices under Aungier’s 
orders of 2nd Feb. 1670; F.R. Surat Vol. 3, pp. 39, 41, and Malabari, 
p73, 146, 7. 

2 Consltn. of 24 March 1707, B.P.F. Vol. 2, p. 144. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Viz. Tobacco, Bombay Customs, Bombay and Mahim Arrack, 
and Butcher’s Island. 

5 Consltns. of 24 March 1708 and 21 March 1709, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 

6 Consltns. of 9 August & 12 August 1717, B.P.P. Vol. 4, pp, 124-6. 

7 Consltn. of 31 July 1718, B.P.P. Vol. 4, p. 114. 

s Consltns. of 12 Aug. & 16 Aug. 1717, B.P.P. Vol. 4, pp. 126, 9. 
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advance on the “ six yards of fine soarlett,” which were given him 
when he farmed the Customs in 1706. 1 

In addition to all this work Rama had charge of the Co.’s 
coining operations as Mint-Master at the Treasury. Thus we 
read of “ Pillar Dollars ” 2 being delivered to him in 1706 to be 
melted and made into Moghul rupees. 3 In 1712 he coins copper 
Ducoanees ” 4 £< as usual/’ and in budgerooks. 5 In 1719 he is 
consulted as to the issue of abasses 6 by the Treasury. 7 The 
“ Treasury of Rama Comatta ” was in fact a recognised part 
of it ; 8 and Secretary Waters, 9 who was charged with breach 
of trust in his administration of Rama Kamati’s estate, referred in 
his defence to u the Treasury Mint &o., where he (Rama) and his son 
Baboo 10 presided, one as Head Mintmaster and the other as Chief 
Treasury Shroff until the very time his troubles commenced.” 11 
This shows that Rama managed to keep up a close connection with 

1 Consltn. of 25 April 1706, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 217. 

2 These were Spanish dollars, bearing the figure of the pillars of 
Hercules. 

3 Consltn. of 14 Feb. 1706, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 135. 

4 These presumably derived their name from the Deccan, i.e., 
the Table-land between the Eastern &' the Western Ghauts, where they were 
coined. The name was sometimes spelt Dugony, cf. Stracheys, Keigwin’s 
Rebellion, p. 32. 

5 Consltns. of 21 March & 3 May 1712, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 

The budgerook (Portuguese, bazarucco) was a coin of alow denomination 
and varying metal, see Yule's Hobson- Jobson (1903) p. 121. 

6 These were Persian coins, so named after the Shaba Abbas 1 
(1587-1629) and Abbas II (1642-1666) cf. R. S. Poole, coins of the Shahs of 
Persia , pp. 21 and 26. 

7 Consltn. of 16 March 1719, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 

8 It is thus mentioned in an account of 3 July 1712 as to the coining 
of Duccanees in B.P.P. Vol. 4. 

& He was Chief in Persia, when various charges were rought against 
him, and was recalled to Bombay to answer them (Consltn. of 11 Oct. 

1728, B.P.P. Vol. 6). They resulted in his dismissal (Consltn. of 24 Jan. 

1729, B.P.P. Vol. 6). 

*0 This was Balkrishna : Of. Consltns. of 19 March 1725 and 22 Dec. 
1727, B.P.P. Vol. 6, where he is referred to as “ Baboo Comatee.” 

11 Consltn. of 17 Jan. 1729, B.P.P. Vol. 6. 
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the Treasury, and he was generally referred to as “ the Co/s 
Shroff, 55 1 although he had resigned that office in 1694. 

He appears indeed to have done a good deal of Shroff’s and 
Broker’s work for the Co. Thus he accepted bills for the Co., 2 
and assisted in the disposal of their damaged goods. 3 He 
sometimes collected fines and other dues for the Treasury, 4 and 
acted as a mediator in arranging payments. 5 He supplied 
plate for the reception of a Persian envoy. 6 He also had of 
course his own commercial business to attend to. The India 
Office records naturally show only transactions that he had with 
the Co. Among these we find purchases of lead, 7 iron, 8 tin 9 
and sugar, 10 and permission to load 18 chests of opium on one of 
the Co.’s ships. 1 11 Judging from the fact that he owned several 
ships, he must have had a big business. No less than four are 
mentioned as belonging to him, viz., the Blessing of about 180 
tons, 12 the Union, 13 the Bombay Merchant , 14 and the Recovery , 
which he sold to the Co. for Hs. 17,000 and was reported to be 
“ extraordinary well fitted with all manner of stores.” 15 The 
Union was commanded by an English mate, supplied by the Co. 16 
He also had a Ketch, which traded with Gombroom, the modern 
Bunder Abbas. 17 

1 E.g. Consltn. of 23 April 1706, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 214; Consltn. of 
18 Feb. 1707, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 145 ; and Consltns. of 1 Oct. 1708 and 14 Oct. 
1708 in B.P.P. Vol. 3. 

2 Consltn. of 26 Jan. 171 1, B.P.P. Vol. 4, p. 11. 

3 Consltns. of 24 July & 25 July 1717, B.P.P. Vol. 4, pp. 114, 5. 

4 Consltns. of 26 Aug., 2 Se-pt., and 14 Oct. 1708, B.P.P. Vol. 3. 

5 Account as to “ Cattle for the Troops,” B.P.P. Vol. 4, p. 111. 

6 Consltn. of 13 Dec. 1707, B.P.P. Vol. 3. 

7 Consltns. of 28 Feb. 1709 & 27 'Nov. 1712, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 

3 Consltn. of 21 Nov. 1709, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 

9 Consltn. of 17 Aug. 1713, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 

10 Consltn. of 7 Oct. 1713, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 

11 Consltn. of 11 Sept. 1707, B.P.P. Vol. 3. 

12 Consltn. of 21 Jan. 1707, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 94. 

13 Ibid and Consltn. of 13 Feb. 1707, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p, 116. 

1 4 Consltn. of IS March 1708, B.P.P. Vol. 2. 

is Consltn. of 9 Dec. 1712, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 

16 Seef.n. 13. 

17 Consltn. of 20 April 1709, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 
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Rama was frequently consulted about agricultural matters. 
Thus in October 1709 he and the Matteraes 1 were ordered to 
survey the produce of the Co.’s Batty grounds, and on their report 
the cultivators were allowed an abatement of rent. 2 He took 
part in a similar order of abatement in October 1717. 3 In 1713 
there was a scarcity of grain owing to the Portuguese having 
prohibited its export from their territory, and the price of batty 
had risen so high that several of the labouring class had forsaken 
their dwellings and gone into the Portuguese country. Rama 
reported this to the Council and got a grant of 50 morahs of rice 
from the Co.’s stores, for distribution to the poor inhabitants at 
a reduced rate. 4 

He must for some time have had regular duties of this kind, for 
he was one of the five Yereadors 5 of Bombay, and in that capaoity 
was one of the signatories to an agreement of 1711, 6 by which 
landholders bound themselves to pay an annual tax of 15,000 
Xs. in lieu of their liability to Militia servioe. 7 The Yereadors 
were periodically elected, 8 and Rama was the only Hindu among 
the 10 officiators at Bombay and Mahim, who are named in the 
agreement. The estate-owners were mostly of Portuguese origin, 
and this was naturally reflected in their representation. 

The Yereadors had judicial duties to perform, being empowered 
to decide “ any differences or disputes that might arise amongst the 
different casts of Inhabitants 5 ■ residing within their jurisdiction. 9 

1 I.e. the Marathi mhataras , elders of the community. They are 
frequently mentioned in conjunction with the Yereadors. 

2 Consltn. of 4 Oct. 1709, B.P.P. Yol. 4. 

3 Consltn. of 15 Oct. 1717, B.P.P. Yol. 4, p. 187. 

4 Consltn. of 14 Nov. 1713, B.P.P. Yol. 4. 

5 See f.n. 4 on p. 10. 

6 Consltns. of 28 May and 22 Nov. 1711, B.P.P. VoL 4, pp. 54, 55, 

120 , 2 . 

7 This was a liability of the tenure under which lands were held in 
Bombay from the Portuguese time, and had been strictly enforced by Aungier 
and his successors. The Yereadors complained that it was especially 
irksome during the warfare with Angria. 

8 Consltn. of 25 Feb. 1726, B.P.P. Yol. 6 ; cf. Campbell, Yol. 3, 
p. 422. 

9 Proclamation as to the establishment of the Court of Judicature 
in Feb. 1718, B.P.P. Yol. 4, p. 29. 
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This must have entailed a good deal of work, at any rate up to the 
establishment of the Court of Judicature in 1718. They then 
became an inferior Court, from which an appeal lay to the new 
Court. 1 Rama Kamati was, therefore, a Judge, as well as 
merchant, broker, Overseer of the Co.’s revenues, Mintmaster, &c. 

Furthermore he became a member of the Court of Judicature. 
His name heads the list of the four Indians appointed to the Bench 
of ten Justices. 2 The other three were a Portuguese, a Parsee 
and a Mahommedan. He took his seat as a Justice accordingly 
at the opening of the Court, with public ceremonial, on the 25th 
March 1718. 3 

Rama must now have reached the acme of his career. He had 
an eminent position, wealth and influence. That he retained the 
confidence of Boone and his Council was still further shown in 
November 1718, when he was put in charge of all the fighting 
Sepoys in the warfare against Angria. 4 

This is all the more remarkable in view of the disparagement 
that the Court of Managers in London had thrown on his 
employment in 1715. In their Instruotions to Boone, as Governor- 
designate, 5 they directed Boone to scrutinise the sale of a warehouse 
to him for 500 Xs. “ for we are told he is a favourite.” 6 The 
continuous letting of the Tobaooo Farm to him, and of the Arrack 
Farm to one Pasquel Barrett, also came in for condemnation, 7 
“ We are told ’’ they said “ these have so much power in the Island 
that nobody else dare bid a statement that receives support 
from the Consultation entries of 1706 and other years that have 
been oited. They again evidently referred to him among others, 
when they remarked But what most prevents the flourishing 
Estate of Bombay is, we are assured, that arbitrary way of late 

1 Ibid . 

2 Conslfcns. of 31 Aug. 1717 and 4 Feb. 1718, B.P.P. Vol. 4, pp. 149 
and 23 ; also Deed of Constitution of the Court, ib. p. 27. 

3 Consltn. of 25 March 1718, B.P.P.P. Vol. 4, p. 53. 

4 Article 6 of the indictment against him, Campbell, Vol. 1, p. 146 
and Malabari, p. 333. 

5 L.B. Vol. 15, p.582. 

Ib . para. 61. 

7 Ib. para. 77. 
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years used of oppressing the People and cramping trade. None 
can buy or sell at least with freedom but such as are favourites. The 
rest are secretly or openly opposed, and the Inhabitants must 
not dare to complain, because they oant be relieved. This must 
be remedyed.” 1 In their despatch of the same date to Bombay 
they commented on the delivery of copper and tin to Rama for 
coining, and prohibited his being allowed “ the liberty of the 
Co/s Coynage.” 2 It says a good deal for Rama’s personality 
and ability that, in spite of all this censure, he should have gained 
Boone’s confidence and favour as he did. Boone was undoubtedly 
an able Governor, who would not easily be taken in by mere 
appearances, however specious. 

Rama’s long experience and abilities had in fact made him 
almost indispensable to the administration of Bombay. Thus 
Governor Phipps and his Council, after Rama’s trial and sentence 
to life imprisonment, wrote to the Co., in favour of Dolba Bandari 
as being “ non* Rama Gommatee is gone the only person that 
thoroughly understands the Constitution of the General Posts on 
the Island and the Interest thereof with regard to our Neighbours/’ 3 
This reveals that the diplomatic must be added to the other 
departments, in which Rama rendered useful service to the 
Administration. His astuteness and high caste would no doubt 
make him a valuable negotiator. 

The records show that he used to correspond with Angria and 
give information thus obtained to the r Council. 4 * & In June 1718 
a Proclamation was issued, “ forbidding all Persons that live under 
the Protection of the Rt. Hon. Co. to have any dealings with or 
take Passes from Cannojee Angria on pain of being esteemed 
Aiders and Assisters of our Enemys and Prosecuted accordingly/ 75 
Information that, in breach of this proclamation and his loyalty, 

1 lb. para. 71. 

2 F. R. Misc. 7 A, p. 93 ; Despatch of 5 April 1715, para. 104. 

2 Bombay Letters Received, Vol. 1, para. 23 of the letter ; cf. Con- 
sults of 10 Aug. 1722, B.P.P. Vol. 5. 

* Kg. Consultation of 3 Oct. 1717, B.P.P. Vol. 4, p. 165, and Con- 

sults of 14 Jan. 1719, B.P.P. Vol. 4, mention letters from Angria to Rama. 

& Consltn. of 9 June 1718, B.P.P. Vol. 4, p. 92, and Consitn. of 
17 June 1718, ib, pp. 95, 6. 
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Rama was carrying on treacherous correspondence and illicit 
trade with Angria reaohed Boone, and in February 1720 the storm 
broke. On the 26th of that month the Council ordered a formal 
indictment to be prepared, with a view to his trial by the 
Governor and Council, 1 that being the principal Court on the 
Island, to which appeals lay from the Court of Judicature. 2 The 
charges mainly centred round two letters alleged to have been 
written at his orders to Angria and to bear his seal. In one of 
these he advised Angria of an intended attack on the Island of 
Kennery ; and in the seoond he sent him an intercepted letter from 
the Portuguese General of the North to Boone containing important 
information. In the same letter Rama suggested a night attaok 
on the Island, with a view to the capture of the Governor, who was 
without any guard except “ his own chamber servants.” There 
were other charges of a treasonable, though less serious nature. He 
w r as convicted on April 11th, 1720, and the Board’s sentenoe was that 
“his person be confined to prison during life and his estate forfeit- 
ed to the Co.” 3 Presumably he remained in this confinement until 
his death, which appears to have taken place between the 31st July 
of 1725 and 1726, 4 and not in 1728, as has been generally supposed. 5 

It is outside the purview of this article to discuss whether 
Rama’s conviction was justified ; nor oan any one now r reasonabfy 
expect to arrive at a safe conclusion on this point. There w r as, how T - 
ever, certainly evidence which, if believed, justified the verdict. 6 

1 Campbell, Vol. 1, p. 144 ; Malabari, pp. 334, 5. 

2 Proclamation as to constitution of Court of Judicature, B.P.P. 
Vol. 4, p. 29. 

3 Campbell, Vol. 1 , pp. 135, 148 ; Malabari, pp. 334, 5, 341. 

4 Thus the Bombay Journal for 1725, p. 144, shows a debt due from 
Rama Comatee, under date 31 July 1725, whereas the next year’s Journal, 
p. 167, shows the same debt on 31 July 1726 as due from “ Rama Comatee 
deceased.” 

5 It is for instance so stated in the account of Rama Kamati taken 
from the Bombay Gazette , which is reproduced by Malabari, p. 345. The 
statement may be based on the date of the petition of Rama’s son Durga, 
which was in 1728. 

6 Thus Rama’s Secretary Govindji admitted writing at any rate 
one of the incriminating letters to Angria under Rama’s orders, and the 
seal attached to it was sworn to be his : Malabari, pp. 341, 349. I gather 
the same applies to the other incriminating letter. 
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There can also be no doubt that Boone was firmly convinced of 
his guilt. 1 Boone’s use of thumbsorews in an examination of 
one of the witnesses, viz., Govindji. who was Rama’s secretary, 
was a highly reprehensible act, done without the knowledge and 
consent of his Council ; but this torture was used not to extract 
evidence against Rama, but on a side-issue whether he (Govindji) 
had been illicitly corresponding with friends outside his prison. 2 
It may on the other hand have influenced evidence given against 
Rama, who probably had many enemies. The main question is 
whether the two letters produced at the trial were genuine, or had 
been fabricated, as alleged by Rama. 3 On this point Boone had 
some correspondence with the Portuguese Captain of the North, 4 
whioh is of interest. On the 12th of May 1720 the latter wrote 
to Boone with reference to one Antonio Felloe imprisoned for 
“ his infamous practice ” in making a false aocusation against 
Rama Kamati. He goes on to say— “ His handwriting and the 
signing of his name show your Honour the falsity of his accusation 
against Rama Kamati, it being him alone that seeks Kamati’s 
ruin. I have also the goldsmith that falsified the seal, bribed or 
induced. ...... by some other means to do it by those who 

wished to satiate their revenge What I have signified 

to your Honour I can prove from authentic papers. ” 

Boone in his reply of 23rd May expostulates that he had been 
misinformed, £< and Kamati must indeed hath had both artful and 

1 See his letter of 23rd May to the Portuguese Captain of the North, 
cited below. 

2 See Bombay Quarterly Review, (1856) Vol. 3, p. 50, and Malabar i, 
p. 339. Edwardes, Gazetteer of Bombay City, Vol. 2, p. 94, and Rise of 
Bombay , p. 155, cite Anderson's remarks in the Review article as if the 
letter about which Govindji was questioned under torture was the one alleged 
to have been written by Rama to Angria and referred to in the second charge 
against him, whereas the letter in question was one alleged to have been ad- 
dressed to Govindji and surreptitiously brought into the prison. At any 
rate that would be the natural impression conveyed to a reader unacquainted 
with the actual facts. 

3 Thus in the abstract of his answer to the Indictment he concludes 
with saying that it is easy for those who can forge letters to make a false seal 
also, Campbell, Vol. 1, p. 147. 

4 Campbell, Vol. 1, pp. 154, 5. 
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potent friends to induce your Honour to a contrary belief. The 
circumstances of the seal and Captain Felloe’s information are but 
a small part of Ms charge. I had good reason to be offended with 
his conduct and to cause an enquiry thereof to be laid before me 
and upon manifest proofs passed a sentence, which I am con- 
vinced the offender himself thinks mild and much less than his 
demerit. 55 

Boone’s opinion that the sentence was a lenient one was not 
shared by the Government that succeeded his and recorded the 
view that “ Though the then President and Council might act 
consistently with what appeared to them, yet from the information 
of our people it is looked upon by the generality of the inhabitants 
to bave been a rigorous measure. 55 1 On. the other hand, it 
may fairly be said that, if Rama was guilty of the treachery charged 
against him, he was lucky to escape the death-penalty that ordinarily 
awaits the spy who is caught out in time of warfare. As the Co. 
expressed it in their despatch of 26th April 1721, “ Such Domestick 
Treachery is worse than any other because least to be suspected 
and gives the greatest Encouragement to an Enemy to continue 
hostilitys.” 1 2 

Twenty-three years later the Co. reversed the conviction, 
with the following remarks : 3 

“ 105. We had this year presented to us by means 
of Mr. Laurence Parker and Mr. William Henry Draper 4 
Authentiok Copys of the Memorials of the late unhappy 
Rama Comattee and Govindjee his Secretary. 

106. We took the same into consideration and We 
send you herewith our Unanimous Opinion thereupon, 
grounded on the evidence of the aforesaid Gentlemen 
and Mr. John Braddyll who voluntarily appeared before 

1 Bombay Quarterly Review, ( 1856) Vol. 3, p. 52. I have not myself 
come across this passage. 

2 l. B. Vol. 18, pp. 608, 9. 

3 L. B. Vol. 25, p. 682, despatch of 5 March 1743. 

4 He was a covenanted servant of the Co., who was the first Mayor 
of Bombay and so presided over the Mayor’s Court, when it was initiated in 
Feb. 1728 : Consltn. of 23 Jan. 1728, B.P.P. Vol. 6, p. 22. 
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us, together with the Opinions of Governour Phipps and 
Mr. Courtney. 1 

107. And being further informed that the said Rama 
Comattee might suffer in the valuation of that part of his 
Estate, which was confiscated for the Payment of his Debt 
to Us, which undervaluation might amount to Four thousand 
Rupees, We do hereby order that sum be paid to his 
Heirs. 2 

108. As we can at this Distance of time get no legal 
Proof concerning any other parts of his Estate, and as we 
would prevent vexatious Suits that may be carried on out 
of Revenge, We can only recommend it to you to give us 
an Aooount of any Information you may receive of that 
kind, and how it came to the present Possessors, that we 
may give out Judgment and Orders thereupon. 

109. But if any of those who Counterfeited the Seal, 
or those who were partys to that Forgery can be Discovered, 
they ought to be proseouted with the utmost Rigour as 
unworthy of living under our Protection, of which Forgery 
and the Means used to effect it, Mr. Braddyll assures us 
you may get a perfect Information from the Portu- 
gueze.” 3 

Copies of the report of the Court Committee on this matter 
were sent out to Bombay, 4 but are not now forthcoming. Nor 
have I come across any other reference to the Memorials of Rama 
and Govindji that are mentioned. It is clear, however, that Parker 
and Braddyll had a good deal to do with this tardy acquittal, and 
their opinions must have had great weight with the Court of Direc- 
tors. Both of them had been members of Boone’s Council at the 
time of Rama’s trial, and could therefore speak with some authority. 

1 He was a Member of Council and also a Justice of the Court of 
Judicature at Bombay for several years. He was its Chief Justice from 
Feb. 1722 to Oct. 1723. 

2 Hama’s son Durga was accordingly paid this sum on 30 Dec. 
1723, B.P.P. Vol. 13, pp. 362, 5. 

3 This was no doubt based on the allegations of the Portuguese 
Captain of the North, which have already been cited. 

* L.B. Vol. 25, pp. 690, L 
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Parker absented himself from the trial, rightly disapproving of the 
use of torture by Boone. 1 He was, therefore, in a stronger 
position than Braddyll, who was a party to Rama's conviction and 
sentence. The latter’s excuse for this ohange of opinion was doubt- 
less the same as that which he put foward in regard to the similar 
'conviction of Dolba Bandari for complicity in Rama’s crime. 2 
The record of a Consultation in 1724 about the proposed 
remission of the fine imposed upon him for this complicity 
states 3 

“ Mr. John Braddyll, a member of the then Council 
when the Fine of Rs. 6,000 was laid on him in Mr. Boone’s 
time, is desired to give his opinion candidly how far in his 
Judgment the said Dolba Bandari was deserving thereof , to 
which he declares that two Evidences appearing at that 
time against Dolba Bandari for his keeping a criminal 
correspondence with Angria he could not avoid consenting 
to Fine him as aforesaid, but he was afterwards made- 
sensible said Evidence had been practised with and tortured 
to deolare what they did against him and as it does now 
appear to him does think he was Fined without any Manner 
of Reasons.” 

His explanation is not a convincing one, for he was aware of 
Boone’s use of torture on Govindji before the conviction of Rama 
and the trial of Dolba ; 4 only one of the two material witnesses 
was tortured, not both ; and the torture was applied not in connec- 
tion with the evidence against Rama or Dolba, but on a different 
point. On the other hand the allegations of the Portuguese 
official no doubt came to his knowledge only after the two trials 
were over. 

Both Parker and Braddyll were dismissed by Boone from the 

1 This seems to have set Boone against Parker. For an account of 
the charges against him and his trial see Malabari, pp. 291-327. 

2 For his trial &c., see Malabari, pp. 345-351. 

3 Consltn. of 18 Feb. 1724, B.P.P. Vol. 5, p. 33. 

4 It was disclosed on 27 March 1720, whereas the conviction of 
Rama was on April 11th, and that of Dolba on May 14th : Malabari, pp. 338, 
341 & 350. 
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Co.’s service, 1 and forcibly deported from Bombay. 2 This 
would naturally colour their views against that held by Boone, 
who (if then alive) was not consulted by the Court of Directors. 
The others who gave their evidence or opinions to them had no 
first-hand knowledge of the matter ; and the allegations of the 
Portuguese Captain of the North do not appear to have ever been 
tested. The acquittal cannot, therefore, be said to be based on 
satisfactory materials : it was founded on surmise rather than on 
any legal evidence. The question of Rama’s guilt or innocence 
remains, therefore, unsettled ; and it cannot properly be assumed 
(as has been done) 3 that Rama’s conviction was obtained by 
false evidence. 

The acquittal came too late to be of any benefit to Rama 
Kamati in his life-time, though his only surviving son Durga got 
Rs. 4,000 out of it. Durga petitioned the Bombay Council in 
1728 for relief, saying that he and his family were in a starving 
condition. 4 No material help seems, however, to have been 
given him, and an attempt to recover outstanding debts due to 
Rama Kamati’s estate was not very successful. The main outcome 
of his petition was the discovery that Thomas Waters, when 
Secretary, had received sums from various debtors in 1721, for 
which he had not duly accounted. 5 As he was ordered to pay 
these up, it is to be hoped that Durga ultimately benefitted. 

The Council had not, however, entirely overlooked the claim 
of Rama’s family to compassion. His son Balkrishna, who was 

1 Parker in May 1720 (Malabari, p. 323) and Braddyll on 4 April 
1721, see Consltn. of that date, B.P.P. Vol. 5. Their dismissal was disapprov- 
ed of by the Co. in despatch of 24 March 1722, para. 82, L.B. Vol. 18, 
p. 249. They were restored to Council, but only Braddyll took his seat again 
on 23 Jan. 1723 ; Consltn. of that date in B.P.P. Vol. 5. 

2 Consltn. of 19 April 1721 & 20 April 1721 in B.P.P. Vol. 5. 

3 Bombay Quarterly Review, (1850) Vol. 3, p. 52 ; Malabari, p. 344; 
Douglas, Vol. 1, p. 95; Edward es, Rise of Bombay , p. 155, In Gazetteer of 
Bombay City , Vol. 2, p. 94, Edwardes is more cautious and merely says 
k * there is some ground for holding that the documentary evidence against 
Rama Kamati may have been forged.” 

* Consltn. of 21 June 1728, B.P.P. Vol. 6, p. 130. 

5 Consltn. of 23 Aug, 1728, B.P.P. Vol. 6, pp. 157-160 ; and Con- 
sults. of 17 Jan. and 24 Jan. 1729, B.P.P. Vol. 6, 
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employed in tlie Treasury at the time of Kama’s getting into 
trouble, 1 2 was subsequently made Overseer of the Co/s Oarts 
or Gardens. He at any rate held this position in 1723-24 ; 2 and 
as he had probably assisted his father in the management of the 
Oo.’s lands, he would have been a natural suooessor. The Tobacco 
Farm was also put under his management for the year 1725. 3 
He died in 1727, leaving a widow ; 4 and this may have conduced 
to his brother Durga’s financial straits in 1728. 

The above gives the main facts revealed by the records in the 
India Office regarding Rama Kamati’s connection with the Co., 
though it oould no doubt be supplemented by further researoh. 5 6 
As to his personal appearanoe the reoords unfortunately throw 
no light. We have, however, some material for forming an estimate 
of his character. Let us enumerate the good points Clever— 
he was selected in his youth as 44 an understanding and able Shroff,” 
and his successful oareer supplies ample evidence of his intelligence 
and abilities in many directions. Honest and reliable— In 1687 
his punctuality in payments was commended, and Bartholomew 
Harris in 1690 referred to him as 44 honest Ramajee Comattee, 
an old trusty servant of the Rt. Hon. Co.” Industrious and 
energetic— indeed one wonders how he found time for all his manifold 
duties and business. Devout— he built several Hindu temples, 
including the famous one at Walkeshwar in about 1715 ; 6 in the 
same year he attended the opening servioe of the Cathedral, 
an invitation that was a compliment to his personality and position 7 8 . 
Courageous— his services during the Sidhi invasion and his being 
put in charge of all the fighting Sepoys in 1718 clearly point to 
this. On the other hand he may have been ostentatious — thus his 
nephew Narayen in a petition of 1728 s complained that Rama 

1 See f. n. 9 on p. 15. 

2 Consltn. of 10 July 1724, B.P.P. Vol. 5, p. 92; and Consltn. of 
4 Sept. 1724, ib. p. 119, 

3 Consltns. of 19 March and 4 June 1725, B.P.P. Vol. 6. 

4 Consltn. of 22 Dec. 1727, B.P.P. Vol. 6. 

6 I have not attempted to extract all the information available. 

6 Edwardes, Vol. 3, p. 361 and f.n. 2; Douglas, Vol. 1, p. 95. 

7 iud. 

8 Consltn. of 23 Aug. 1728, B.P.P. Vol. 6, p. 159. 
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as their guardian after his father’s death in 1702, married him, 
his brother and his sister “ with such pomp and extravagance as 
was noways suitable to their circumstances and was done purely 
to aggrandize himself and raise his own credit and reputation,” 
with the result that he found himself, when he came of age in 
1715, charged with Rs. 14,000 on aoccount of these weddings, 
nearly three times the value of his whole estate. 1 

As to his alleged treachery , his conviotion was upset and we 
can hope the charge was untrue, especially as he had served with 
commendable loyalty in the time of the Sidhi’s invasion. 

His name deserves to be remembered for his prior history and 
achievements, and not only for his tragic fall from greatness, which 
in some respects resembled that of Cardinal Wolsey— 

“ And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again.” 2 

But, to apply the words Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
Wolsey after his fall, let us not dwell on this alone— let us rather — 
“ Say, Rama, that once trod the ways of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour !” 3 

1 On the other hand Rama put him in possession of his estate 
without insisting on payment of this sum, and extravagance on weddings 
has always been common in India. 

- Shakespeare, King Henry VIII, Act iii, Sc. 2. 

3 Ibid. 
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APPENDIX. 

Rama’s surname, “ Kamati,” lias been the subject of discussion. 
Edwardes says 1 it * was probably Kamat , to which old documents have 
affixed a superfluous “ i ’V But against this theory is the remarkable 
uniformity with which an extra syllable, whether it be “ a ”, “ e ” or “ in,” 
appears in the spelling of the name. It is difficult to understand why this 
should be so, if it was represented by no corresponding sound in its usual 
pronunciation. Nor is there anything to support the variance of “Kamath”, 
which appears in the note about Rama (written by the Hon. Sorabjee 
S. Bengallee, C.I.E.) on p. 95 of Douglas’ Bombay and Western India , Vol. I. 
I sought the assistance of my friend, Mr. P. S. Datar, Translator in the 
Bombay High Court, to try and clear up this question ; and at his instance 
Mr. K. M. Kumthekar, District Judge of Canara, has been good enough to 
write the attached note, which seems to me to be conclusive on the point. 
It may be added that, as Rama was a Brahmin, he had of course no connec- 
tion with the Kamathis, who belong to the Rania class and who came to 
Bombay from H. H. the Nizam’s Dominions towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. 2 According to Mr. S. S. Bengallee, Rama’s ancestors came 
originally to Bombay from Goa in the time of the Portuguese, and this 
supports Mr. Kumthekar’s reasoning in his note which follows. 


The surname is of professional origin, from original Kanarese 
cfiPRTT the office of revenue farming (of some grade), whence Kamati 
holder of the office. Cf. 

Shenvis, alias Goud Saraswat Brahmins of Bombay island, in early 
British times must have been descendants of camp followers of their Portu- 
guese Predecessors, originally from Goa. 

Hence their mother tongue Konkani. 

In old Konkani, which was the mother tongue of Bombay Shenvis, 
the word was Kamat or Kamati in singular, the final “i” being nasalised in 
plural. 

Even now the said surname is Kamat in North Kanara and Bombay 
Presidency generally, but is also taken and written as Kamati in a large 
number of cases in South Kanara and other southern parts of the Madras 
Presidency. 

We of the Bombay Presidency also, even now, in Konkani would call 
a Kamat as Kamati in vocative, e.g. 3^ qjprfcf which would be 
in honorific plural. 

Thus both the “ i ” and the nasal at the end of the surname are explained, 

1 Edwardes, Vol. 2, p. 93, f.n. 2. 

2 Edwardes, Vol. 1, p. 44. The locality Kamathipura derives its 
name from them. 
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There can be, therefore, very little doubt that “ Comattee ” or 44 Como- 
tin ” are the Portuguese or Goanese forms of “ Kamati”. “eft” is usually 
spelt in Goa by “ C ”, e t g, <hTJ^?t~Caculo ; qiPbfcFT = Canacona ; and the 
“ o ” for ST! or 3? is due to Portuguese pronunciation, which is very 
familiar to our ears in Goa. 

Therefore or Comattee or Comotin. 

Even now in Goa the surname is spelt with final “ in.” or 44 im 

Hence the observation of Edwardes that the “ i ” at the end of the 
word in the old spelling may be superfluous, is not justified, as is rightly 
doubted in the letter in question. 

That the “ i ” in Kamati might represent the aspirate in the surname 
Kamais , as given by the Honourable S. R. Bengallee, is also not correct. 

There is no aspirate at all in the spelling of the surname as “ Kamath.” 

That is the common modernised spelling in South Kanara and other 
parts of Madras Presidency, the same as the modernised form Kamat in 
Bombay Presidency. In southern parts they take 44 t ” as representing 
tc Z” and hence they put “ th” for 3. Hence 44 Kamath ” stands for 
in Southern India fashion of transcription. For a pure Sanskrit 
word like they would write theertham. Hence there is no aspirate 

as such in the word written as 44 Kamath ”, and hence the “ i ” in Kamati 
cannot be supposed to represent the aspirate. 



ZU DEE NETTEN MAHABHARATA-AUSGABE. 

Von Hermann Weller. 

Dem Uneingeweihten mochte das Tempo, in welchem die 
einzelnen Lieferungen des zum erstenmal kritisch bearbeiteten 
Mahabharata-Textes erscheinen, vielleieht langsam vorkommen, 
wer aber die ungeheuren dem Unternehmen entgegenstehenden 
Schwierigkeiten, die gewaltige Masse des Stoffes und seine ver- 
wickelte Schichtung bedenkt, wird mit seiner Bewunderung nicht 
mehr zixriickhalten, wenn er nun das stattliche fiinfte Heft, das 
die seit 1927 erschienenen anderen schon an Umfang bedeutend 
iibertrifft, vor sich liegen sieht. Wahrlich eine gewaltige Leistung : 
129 Abschnitte, und damit etwa die Halfte des ersten Buches, 
liaben sckon jetzt ihre kritisch. gerechtfertigte Textgestalt gef unden, 
und wenn wir den Fortgang der Arbeiten von 1927 bis 1931 verfolgen, 
so haben wir alien Grand anzunehmen, dass sich die weitere Arbeit 
noch schneller vollziehen wird und die vollstandige Bewaltigung 
des ersten Bandes nicht mehr allzulange auf sich warten lasst. 
Man hat den Eindruck, dass sich der Urwald der Schwierigkeiten 
mit jedem Sehritt der wackeren Pioniere mehr und mehr lichtet- 
ihr Blick sich weitet und die von dem verdienten Herausgeber, 
V, S. Sukthankar, angewandte Methode sich bewahrt. 

Dieser Fortschritt driickt sich auch in der immer weitergee 
henden Sichtung des handschriftlichen Materials aus. Auf der einen 
Seite konnten neue Handschriften herangezogen werden, so vor 
allem von Abschnitt 26 an ein wertvolles, mit der kaschmirischen 
Version verwandtes S arada-Manuskript, auf der anderen Seite 
stellte es sich heraus, dass vom dritten Abschnitt an 14 Hand- 
schriften ohne Schaden fur die textkritischen Untersuchungen 
ausgeschieden werden konnten. Am Schluss des 90. Abschnittes 
(Heft 5, S. 410) berichtet der Herausgeber, dass der kritische 
Apparat von hier ab nur noc haus 36 Handschriften bestehe ; es 
sind folgende : die genannte Sarada-Handschrift, 5 Vertreter der 
Kasmlri-, 3 der Newan-, einer der Maithili-, 4 der Bengali-, 9 
der Devanagari-, 2 der Telugu-, 6 der Grantha- und 5 der 
Malayalam-V ersion. Auch das zu Anfang des vierten Heftes 
angekiindigte gekiirzte Verfahren tragt wesentlich dazu bei, einen 
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rascheren Fortgang der Arbeit und eiae klarere tlbersichtlicbkeit fiir 
den kritiscben Apparat zu gewinnen : einfacbe Sebreibfebler werden 
ubergangen oder stillsehweigend verbessert, unbedeutende, z. B, 
die haufigeren V erbindungspartikeln betreffende Varianten einer 
einzelnen Handschrift bleiben regelmassig unbeachtet, falls alle 
anderen Handscbriften der betreffenden Lesart entgegenstehen ; 
gegebenenfalls miissen zusammenfassende Bemerkungen, wie 
“ einige, wenige Handscbriften,” die Registrierung der einzelnen 
Lesarten ersetzen ; unwesentliehe Unterschiede in der Scbreibung 
baufiger Worter werden gewbbnlicb nicbt beriieksiehtigt, bei 
Eigennamen geniigt eine einmalige oder zweimalige Anfiibrung der 
immer wiederkelirenden Varianten. Selbstverstandlicb wird 
jede irgendwie wiebtige Einzelbeit wie bisber mit der grossten 
Sorgfalt verzeicbnet. 1 

Die Teilnabme an der Diskussion iiber textkritiscbe Sebwierig- 
keiten seitens verscbiedener Gelebrten wird von dem Herausgeber 
begriisst und fiir seine Arbeit frucbtbar gemacbt. In seinen 
''Epic Studies,” die zum erstenmal in JBBRAS, 4, 157 ff. erscbienen 
und nun wobl als zwanglose Annalen weitergefubrt werden, sucbt 
er gegeniiber den Ansiebten anderer Gelebrten seine Metbode und 
seine Textgestaltung zu verteidigen und zu recbtfertigen, und wir 
baben scbon wiederbolt Gelegenbeit gebabt, bier Proben seines 
reicben Wissens, seines pbilologiscben Taktes und Scbarfsinns, 
seiner Sacblicbkeit kennen zu lernen. Dabei stebt er der Kritik 
nicbt nur abwebrend gegeniiber, sondern weiss ibr aucb positive 
Werte zu entnehmen. Aus seinen Epic Studies II, S. 191 ersebe 
icb, dass er M. Winternitz ’ kritiscbe Bemerkungen und 
Anregungen besonders freudig willkommen beisst. Winternitz 
ist ja der Vater des grossen Plans einer kritiscben Gesamtausgabe 
des Riesenepos und verfolgt desbalb mit besonderer Aufmerksam- 
keit und Liebe das Werden und Gedeihen des Werkes. Sein mit 
Begeisterung aufgenommener Vortrag auf dem Oxf order Kongress 
bat uns in klaren und scbonen Worten die Geschicbte, Bedeutung 

1 Sukthankar teilt mir mit, dass ihm nun aucb die samtliehen Kollationen 
iibergeben worden sind, welcbe Gebeimrat Liiders und seine Schuler auf 
Grand von den in Europaischen Bibliotbeken befindiicben Hss. a&gefertigt 
baben. ■ ' . , ' 
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und Zielricbtung dieses einzigartigen Unternelimens gezeigt, mid 
so muss ein Gedankenaustausch dieses Gelebrten mit Suktbankar, 
wie er uns z. B. in Indologica Pragensia I, 61 ff. und Epic Studies II 
entgegentritt, von grosstem Werte sein. Leider kann bier aus 
Raumgriinden auf eine Erorterung der dort bebandelten, Allge- 
meines und Einzelnes betreffenden Probleine nicht eingegangen 
werden. Aber zu Walter Rubens sebarf kritisierender Arbeit 
“ Scbwierigkeiten der Textkritik des Mababbarata” (Acta Orientalia, 
ediderunt Societates Orientales Batava Danica Norvegica, vol. VIII, 
1930, p. 240-256) miissen wir uns eingebender aussern, da sie die 
Grundlagen der Suktbankar’scben Metbode betrifft. 

Nacb Ruben sind die von der klassiscben Pbilologie dem 
Textkritiker gestellten Aufgaben bier nocb lange nicbt erfiillt : die 
Heuristik, das Sammeln und Ordnen des gesammten Materials der 
Handscbriften und Testimonien zu einem Stammbaum ist iiber- 
baupt unmoglicb, die recensio, d.b. die Herstellung des Textes des 
Arcbetypus kann zuverlassig nur in einem der vier von Ruben 
aufgestellten Ealle typiscber Konstellationen gescbeben, namlicb 
da, wo die nordlicbe und die siidlicbe Uberlieferung iibereinstim- 
men. Die emendatio, d.b. die Herstellung des Textes des Verfassers, 
und scbliesslieb die “ bobere Kritik ”, d.b. die Scbeidung der vom 
Verfasser beniitzten Quellen, diese beiden das Werk des Herausge- 
bers eigentlicb kronenden Ziele seien nicbt beriicksichtigt worden 1 . 
Aucb die Handscbriften werden einer scbarfen Kritik unterzogen 
und selbst die wicbtige S-Handscbrift unterscbeidet sicb 
nacb Ruben nicbt von den anderen. Es sei nicbt moglicb, 
“aucb nur z w e i Hss. direkt zueinander in Beziebung zu setzen ” 
(S. 242), die testimonia erlauben keine einseitige Entscbeidung zu 
gunsten einer Rezension, ebenso problematiscb sei schliesslicb 
jedes inhaltlicbe Kriterium. 

Das ist wabrlieb ein triibes Bild derLage, ein Bild, das geeignet 
ware, weitbin pessimistiscbe Stimmungen zu erwecken. Docb so 
meint es Ruben wohl kaum : er sagt ausdriicklicb (S. 240), er wolle 
die Prinzipien der formalen Pbilologie inmoglicbst greller 

1 Neuerdings werden die Aufgaben der Textkritik von den klassiscben 
Philologen etwas anders formuliert, s. Gercke-Norden, Einleitung in die 
Altertumswissensehaft, 1. Bd., 3. Aufl. 2, 1. 
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(von mir gesperrt) Beleuehtung vorfiiliren, er selbst stellt fest, dass 
man ein Recht hat, “ an einen Archetypus zu glauben nnd der 
Tradition einiges Vertrauen entgegenzubringen ” (S. 243), er 
selbst billigt da mid dort Sukthankars Verfabren, zweifelt nicbt an 
seinem pbilologiscben Takt nnd anerkennt, “ dass die Forschung 
jetzt dnrcb Su(kthankar) ein gediegenes Fundament bekommen 
hat’ 5 (S. 256), Und dass die Sehwierigkeiten, mit denen die 
Textkritik — niclit nur des Mababh. , sondern fast der ganzen Sanskrit- 
Uberlieferung — zu kampfen bat, gross sind, ist ja leider eine von 
alien unangenebm genng empfundene Tatsacbe. Nun aber lese 
man aucb Sukthankars Entgegnung, der das dritte Heft seiner 
Epic Studies gewidmet ist. Es darf bier als unwiderleglicbes 
Ergebnis festgestellt werden, dass es ibm gelungen ist, die triiben 
Wolken zu zerstreuen. Er hat sicb nicbt nur bocbst gliicklicb 
verteidigt, sondern aucb die Eigenart des bandscbriftlicben Materials 
und der Textiiberlieferung an treffenden Beispielen so klar beleucbtet, 
dass seine Methode nur gerechtfertigt erscbeint, Er hat damit die 
genaue Priifung der Textverhaltnisse, deren Aufschub Ruben in 
der Einleitung zu seiner Arbeit tadelt, zu einem guten Tell geleistet. 
Wobl ist es berechtigt, dem Textkritiker die Ideale der klassiscben 
Altertumswissenscbaft vor Augen zu stellen, aber wir glauben mit 
Sukthankar, dass die Textkritik des Mab. ein Problem sui generis 
ist, dem gegeniiber selbst jene altbewahrten Methoden versagen 
miissen oder wenigstens nur zum teil angewandt werden konnen. 
Aucb bier sollte zwar, wie in der klassiscben Philologie, cc die 
Herstellung eines dem Autograph (Original) moglichst nabekom- 
menden Textes” (Gercke-Norden, Einl. in die Alt. l.Bd.,3. Aufl.2,1) 
als Aufgabe gelten. Aber wie sonderbar nehmen sich diese Worte 
aus, wenn sie auf unseren Gegenstand angewendet werden ! Die 
Paradoxie beruht auf dem Regriff Original Das Original einer 
Sanskritdicbtung und das einer klassiscben Sehrift sind zwei ganz 
verscbiedene Dinge. Von Autographen will icb uberhaupt gar 
nicbt reden. Und handelt es sicb urn einen klassiscben Sehrift- 
steller, etwa um Cicero, so stebt vor dem Geist des Forschers eine 
ganz bestimmte Zeit, ein ganz bestimmter, spraeblieber, literari- 
scberTypus, eine mebr oder weniger sebarf umrissene Personlicbkeit : 
im indiseben Fall verwirren Jabrtausende den Blick, und der 
riickwarts fliegende Geist findet keinen Rubepunkt in einer klar 
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gezeichneten Epocke oder vor der ckarakteristiscken Gestalt 
eines in greifbarer Lebendigkeit dastekenden Autors. Und vollends 
im Makabkarata ! Wo ist das Original einer ganzen Literatur, wo 
soil man es nur vermuten ? Wo ist der Autor? Wenn sick aber 
der Begriff des Originals so verfliicktigt, kann man auck nickt 
von einem Arcketypus reden. Anck kier diirfen wir nns nur an 
die sckarfe Definition des Wortes kalten, um sofort einzuseken, 
dass wir nickts damit anfangen konnen. Arcketypus ist die 
Yorlage, bei der die erste Spaltung begann (Gercke-Norden, Einl. 
2, 2). Da das Mak. zuerst nur miindlick verbreitet wurde, konnte 
es nickt ausbleiben, dass man es sckon friike versckieden rezi- 
tierte. Als es dann endlick sckriftlick fixiert wurde, spiegelten 
sckon die ersten Niedersckriften die Ungleickmassigkeiten der 
Uberlieferung wieder. Suktkankar muss diese Unsickerkeit 
gefiiklt kaben, als er in seinen Epic Studies III, S. 276 das Ver- 
wandtsckaftsverhaltnis der verschiedenen Versionen grapkisck 
darzustellen versuckte : die Wurzel seines Stammbaumes ist 
ikm nickt der Arcketypus. sondern das “ Ur-Makabkarata ” ; 
dagegen bezeichnet er die vermutlicken Vorlagen der einzelnen 
Versionen als Arcketypi, und nimmt fiir die Vulgata einen Zwi- 
sken- Arcketypus an. Am besten ist es, den Begriff des Archetypus 
in der Textkritilv des Mak. iiberkaupt beiseite zu lassen ; denn er 
gibt nur zu Verwirrungen Anlass. Und wenn es einen Arcketypur 
im eigentlicken Sinn je gegeben katte, er liesse sick nickt mekr 
feststellen : die ganze Uberlieferung des Sammelwerkes und die 
weitgekende Kontamination der Hss. wiirden es unmoglick 
machen. Dazu kommt, dass die Biicker (Parvan) des Grossen 
Epos auck einzeln iiberliefert warden : eine Ersckeinung, die 
an die Gepflogenkeit erinnert, bestimmte Dramenakte einzeln 
aufzufukren und niederzusckreiben. 

Was ist also kier mogliek ? Ick mockte das Ziel der miikevollen 
Arbeit so formulieren : kritiscke Darstellung der Tradition. 
Hieraus ergeben sick u. a. die Aussckeidung wertlosen Hand- 
sckriftenmaterials und uneckter Teile, d. k. offenkundiger Zusatze, 
f erner die Darbietung der Lesarten, und die ankangsweise Beif iigung 
grosserer Interpolationen (Appendices). Unsere Formel sckliesst 
aber auch die Forderung ein, bei aller Sckarfe der Kritik moglickst 
konservativ zu verfakren. Auf diese Weise wird ein Text erarbeitet. 
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der die yon Liiders vorgezeicknete Aufgabe erfullt, die alteste 
Form des Textes kerzustellen, die au| Grand des kandsckriftlicken 
Materials zu erreicken 1st (Deutsche Literaturzeitung 1929, Heft 
24, Sp. 1143). Das handschriftliche Material selbst aber bringt 
es mit sich, dass wir zu einer alteren Textform als etwa der vom 
fiinften Jakrk. n. Ch. nicht vordringen konnen. Hiemit 1st der 
Aussckeidungstatigkeit eine Greuze gesetzt. Wollte man etwa 
unter Beriicksichtigung rekgionsgesckiektlicker Erscheinungen in 
der Zeit vom 4. Jk. vor bis zum 4. Jh. nach Okr. Ausscheidungen 
yornehmen, so wiirde man ins Uferlose geraten und sekliess- 
lich gerade das zerstoren, was das Makabkarata ist, ein in vielen 
Jahrhunderten zusammengewachsenes Sammelwerk und Symbol 
indisclien Wesens. Die an das Mali, sick ansckliessende Einzel- 
forsckung iiber bestimmte Absc-knitte, Sagen, Ansckauungen 
u.s.w. ist dadurch durckaus nickt bekindert : sie muss selbstver- 
standlick altere und jiingere Sckickten sckarfer trennen. 

Fragen wir mis, ob die neue Mak. Ausgabe eine kritiscke Dar- 
stellung der Tradition gibt, so konnen wir nur mit einem ent- 
sckiedenen Ja antworten. Die fiinfte Lieferung, die nunmekr 
ersckienen ist, kann als ein weiterer, scklagender Beweis fiir die 
Eicktigkeit und Frucktbarkeit der Metkode gelten. 1 Die nordliche 
Rezension kat sick kier wieder bewahrt, und, was dieses Heft 
besonders eindrucksvoll mackt, ist gerade die Bekandlung det 
zaklreicken Interpolationen, die mit iiberlegener Meistersckaft 
durchgefiihrt ist. Die kier aufgenommenen Abscknitte entkalten 
u. a. die Friih- und Jugendgesckickte der Panduiden. Die 
Vulgata und besonders die siidlicke Rezension zeigen kier, wie 
Suktkankar in seiner Editorial Note 4 nachweist, unverkennbare 
Einsckube, wirres, sekundares Zeug, unnotige Wiederkolungen, 
Mackwerke von Epigonen. Halten wir diese mit den auffallenden, 
in Editorial Note 3 besprockenen Hinzufiigungen zu der Sakun- 
tala-Episode u.a. zusammen, so tritt der Ckarakter der beiden 
Rezensionen immer klarer zu tage. Auck in Heft 5 wird man bei 
yielen unter den Text gesetzten Stellen finden, dass ihre Aus- 
sckeidung nickt allein durck den kandsckriftlicken Befund, sondern 

1 Inzwiscken ist die seohsfce Lieferung ersckienen, di© den vor&us- 
gegangenen an Exaktkeit niekts naekgibt* 
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auck durch innere Griinde gerechtfertigt ist. So enthalt 930 * eine 
einfaltige Aufzahlung korperlicher Eigenschaften und ist sprachlich 
ungeschickt. Dem sronibharena zuliebe folgt im nachsten Vers 
das metrisch falsche und spaterer Literatur angehorende kabari- 
bharena (kavari-bhara im N arada-pancaratra !). Sebr haufig sind 
Interpolationen folgendem Handschriftenkomplex gemeinsam : 
D4 (marg. sec. m .) S : D4 hat also aus einer S-Handschrift entlehnt, 
und zwar gedankenlos, wie u.a. die einen derben Widerspruch zu 
1, 92, 27 enthaltende Strophe 929* zeigt. Lehrreich fiir die Art 
dieses Handsehriftenkomplexes ist auch der nach 1, 96, 23 daselbst 
festgestellte Einschub 1002 *, dessen erste Zeile lautet : aksatah 
ksapayitvanyan asamkhyeyaparakramali. Dieser Einschub ist 
identisch mit der echten Stelle 1, 96, 43 : hier aber lautet die erste 
Zeile : aksatafr ksapayitvarln samkhye ’samkhyeya-vikramah . In 
dem eingeschobenen Verse fehlt also der in samkhye ’saihkhyeya 
liegende Alamkara : dieser ist aber sicker eckt, denn in der Umge- 
bung begegnen ahnliche Schmuckmittel ofters : so in der zweiteix 
Reike desselben Sloka : sutah sagaraga-sutah ; 94, 38 pauravah 
svapuram gatva puramdara-puropamam ; 96, 31 balinau .... . . 
bala-vikrama-salinau ; 96, 53 dharmatma kamatma ; 97, 5 vividkas 
tvam srutlr vettha vettka vedams ca sarvasah ; auck 104, 21 
vaikartanah karnah karma na u.s.w. 

Ick kabe oben dem Konservativismus das Wort geredet : 
deskalb billige ich sogar die Aufnahme eines an sich verdachtigen 
Textes, wofern er sich aus dem handschriftlichen Refund ergibt : 
ein Beispiel fiir diesen Fall sckeint mir die Stelle 1, 93, 32 bis 33 zu 
sein. Hier muss etwas nicht stimmen. Denn 33 wiederholt nicht 
nur alle Gedanken der Strophe 32, sondern teilweise auch die 
Worter: sasapa— saptavan ; vasums tan — vasun astau. Besonders 
verdachtig ist das in 33 wiederholte evam. Dem Zusammenhang 
nack wiirden 32 und die erste Zeile von 33 geniigen. Die sich in 
D 1 findende Vereinfackung ist oberfiacklich : 

evam sasapa bhagavan vasun astau tapodhanah 

makaprabkavo brakmarsir devan kr o dhasaman vit a h . 

Hier ist der Gedanke unterscklagen, dass der Heilige sick wieder der 
Askese kingab. Der Einwand, es handle sick in unserem Falle um 
episcke Breite, ist fiir diesen Abschnitt hinfallig ; denn hier sckreitet 
die Erzaklung riistig fort. 
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An manchen Stellen ist gegen die handscbriftliche Uberlie- 
ferung Hiatus emendiert worden: so 91, 3 rajarsayo asan (warurn 
nicht rajarsaya ?); 100, 2 nisithe agamisv&ti ; 103, 4kanya anurupa 
(Caesur !); 107, 19sicyamana asthilaabhavac — (nacli asthlla fesur!) ; 
110, 20 marge avirya— (Caesur !) ; 110, 28 yadi avam u.s.w. Wie 
weit man mit diesen Verbesserungen gelien darf, ist mix nicht 
klar. 1 Xch glaube zwar, dass wir in Fallen wie yadi avam siclier 
den alten Text vor uns liaben. Aber der Falle, wo hi, ea, api 
vielleicht niclits als Flickworter zur Verdeckung eines alten Hiatus 
sind, gibt es viele ; wo ist die Grenze, bis zu welcher wir bei der 
Emendation gehen dlirfen ? Soli man z. B. aucli in 27e tyaktakama- 
suldie liy avam das Wortchen by streicben und mit K4 avam 
lesen ? Aucb in 26a anye ’pi by asramah ? Bei Caesur-Hiatus kann 
Nachlassigkeit Spaterer vorliegen, und ab und zu mag das aucb 
sonst der Fall sein. Einen ecbt vediscben, metriscb einwandfreien 
Hiatus baben wir ini, 86, Id babuny asmin samprati vedayanti; 
bier ist namlich babuni asmin zu lesen !, trotzdem so anscbeinend 
eine Silbezu viel entstebt : sole, he Verse sind bekanntlich im Veda, 
besonders in den Upanischaden, sehr zahlreieh ; vgL z. B. aucb 
1, 85, 2c tyajanti sadyah sesvara devasamghah ; 85, 4d bhuyas 
cedaniih vada kim te vadami ; 85, 8c tan vai tudanti prapatatah 
prapataih ; 85, 16a ghranena gandham jibvayatho rasam ca ; 

85, 24a catvari karmanv abhayamkarani und b : bhayarii prayac- 
chanty ayatbabrtani ; 86, 2a abutadhvayi gurulcarmasv acodyab ; 
und c : svadkyayasilab siddbyati brabmacari u.s.w. Solcbe 
Verse entstanden besonders leicbt bei einem Tonfall, wie ibn 

86, 2c (das letzte Beispiel) und 85, 2c (das erste Beispiel) zeigen. 

Der eine Silbe zu viel entbaltende, sicber alte Vers 1, 69, 40ab 
retodhah putra unnayati naradeva yamaksayat bietet das Beispiel 
eines Hiatus, der durch Dipbthongisierung der beiden Vokale — a 
und ii — ausgeglichen wird. ■ 

Nock einige Kleinigkeiten. 138 Colophon, Lesart jagrtuha ? 
Wohl Druckfebler fur jatugrha. — 139, 2ab : Dieser Vers kehrt fast 

* Falle von regelrechtem Sandhi-Hiatus wie in 750* (nach 1, 74, 12) — 
kama iva— gebdren wohl nicht bierher. Sukth. schreibt mir (8.11.31) zu 
der Hiatus-Frage ; fi< I may say that 1 have emended only when the MSS. are 
in wild confusion, showing that the hiatus was deleted after the bifurcation 
of the versions.” Also auch hier anerkennenswerte Zuruckhaltung 
Sukthankare I 
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gleick wieder in 4ab : Ixier diirfte ein Fall vorliegen, wo ein dreizei- 
liger $loka (2) durek Streicliung zu verbessern ist; 2ab ware also 
zu beseitigen. — 146, 6 b : pravaksami, lies pravaksyami ? 

Nur kurz sei nock bemerkt, dass das fiinfte Heft sick auck 
durck reicken Bildersckmuck auszeiehnet : die sekr sckonea farben- 
froken, in die Stimmung des Epos trefflick einflikrenden Illusfra- 
tionen konnen auck dem fernstekenden einen Hauck der indiscken 
Wunderwelt vermitteln. 

Tubingen. 



A LEGENDARY HISTORY OF THE BOHORAS 


By Dew an Bahadur Krishnalal Mohanlal Jhaveri 

It is always interesting to watch the interplay of legend and 
history ; it is the more so in the case of India, where one can pursue 
the intermixture of Hinduism and Islam. 

There is a risdla in Arabic in the collection of Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu Manuscripts — Arabic Manuscript No. 4 — of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch, called Risdlat at-tarjamat 
az-zahira li firqati Bohrat al-bahira. 1 Though not very valuable 
from a historical point of view, still the Risdla furnishes a good 
instance of this interplay of history and legend and intermixture 
of Hinduism and Islam. 

The subject-matter of the manuscript adds one more to the 
tangle of legends already existing about the first appearance of 
Islam in Gujarat for proselytising purposes. It has not been 
published so far, and although it possesses little historical value, 
it was thought that its publication might place additional material 
in the hands of those interested in the subject. 

Translation. 

A Shining Tract Concerning the Bright Sect of the 
Bohoras . 2 

All praise is due to God, for there is no Divine grace regarding 
obedience {to Him) but by His help, and no guidance except through 
His showing the way. May benediction and peace rest on His 
holy house, His merciful gate, the place where (divine) inspiration 

1 See Fy zee's Descriptive List , pp. 7-9 of the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. Ill, Nos. I and 2 
( 1928 ). 

2 The Risdla is in Arabic, and below it in the text is a Persian 
rendering of it. The translation given here is of the Persian version of the 
Arabic Risdla. My friend, Mr. Asaf A. A. Fyzee, has gone over both the 
Arabic original and the Persian version and made some additions to my 
translation, for which I am very thankful. He hopes to publish the Risdla 
in the original Arabic later on. 
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descended and His book, the holy and auspicious name of which 
is Muhammad, the Chosen One, who has been sent (with a message) 
for all those living in Arabia and for those who live outside Arabia 
(meaning, the rest of the world). And may benediction (also) 
rest on the pure Imams descended from him (the Prophet) and the 
venerable and great persons and the companions who have taken 
refuge by taking hold of his skirt and on them who have followed 
(the path of) that Chief. 

After this praise and benediction, this is an account, which 
I have composed about the circumstances of an intelligent commu- 
nity known in the land of India as Bohoras ( S } and (as to) 
what their affairs are, and (as to) what their origin is, and (as to) 
from whom they have received the gift (blessing) of (the accep- 
tance of ) the path of the true faith, which is Islam, and it is a 
religion, which if a person follows it, he enters the house of safety 
(Paradise). 1 Thereafter I say that this community, (is) strong 
as regards its exterior and rightly guided as regards its interior. 
They (its members) say their prayers regularly. They also observe 
the fast. They follow (in their actions) the Book and the practices 
of the Sunnat. They do not disobey any injunctions of the Book 
and the Sunnat, and they do not violate even one usage (out of 
its usages). They have got their own guide who shows them the 
way, and he is appointed for inviting them always to travel towards 
the true path. He orders them and he prohibits them. They 
obey his orders and avoid what he prohibits. They do not refuse 
obedience to him. They do not transgress his orders, when he 
appears or goes away. It is for this reason that in reality that 
guide is their headman and has authority over them. Verily 
there is a proper law and constitution amongst them to which he 
(the Chief) enforces obedience and by which he trains (keeps in 
check, controls) the members of his sect. And when that guide 
according to whose advise they do their business and to whom they 
refer all their affairs, dies, they appoint another in his place, who 
shows them the way like the one who showed it, and who strives 

1 The Persian version omits the very important words whereby 
the author states 1 and I am one of them, may God never make me secede 
from them showing that the author is a Bohora. 
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after their welfare like the (other) one who did so. It is possible 
for one from amongst his sons to be appointed in his place if he 
has got proper qualifications for being so appointed. But if there 
is any one amongst scholarly strangers, who is more learned than 
his sons then a learned stranger is appointed. After he (the Da £ i) 
has appointed another, 1 they hasten to obey him, and become 
obedient to his orders, without demur or difficulty and without 
casting doubt on his (the appointees) behests. 

Such is their creed and such is their way. This is their religion 
and (this is) their custom. In former times, verily, they were 
following ways other than this way in Gujarat, till there came to 
them a person from the Yemen, a friend from amongst the friends 
of God, a pious man from amongst the pious men, perfect in know- 
ledge and deed, free from faults and errors. His name was Mawlana 
‘AbduFl-lah al~ c Afaid. He was possessed of nobility and dignity. 
He found his way into Cambay and came across a man whose name 
was Kaka (uncle) Kila and whose wife’s name was Kaki (aunt) 
Kill, in a field. Kaka Kila asked that person, ‘Who art thou and 
from where hast thou come ? J That person replied, 4 1 come from 
the country of the Arabs and I want to drink water. If you have 
got water, give it to me. 5 He said, 4 0 brother Arab, indeed there 
is a well here but the water is very deep and salt ; who can therefore 
bring (you) sweet water ? 5 That person said, 4 Where is it ? Take 
me to the well ’, and he took him to the well. That person then 
said, 4 If sweet water begins to flow from this well, will you join 
my creed and leave yours ? ? He said, 4 Yes, it is for you to bring 
faith unto me and oblige me by doing so Then that person shot 
an arrow into the well, that arrow struck a rock and the rock split. 
Water began to flow and it (stone) became shattered to pieces. 
The man saw this splitter of stones (miracle worker) and he was 
convinced that he should embrace Islam. That Wall then converted 
his wife in that very field, a well known place. Islam brought 
much good to the two of them, and with the Wall they endeavoured 
(to convert people) by way of gratitude. 

Thereafter that above mentioned great man ‘Abdul-lah went 

* This is the doctrine of Na?$ (^) whereby the DaU appoints his 
£ accessor. . 
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inside the town and there made manifest his intellectual miracles 1 
which made the whole world wonderstruck (dumbfounded) and 
demonstrated something to the Bohoras, by which all of them 
became his followers. He then visited the headman of the house 
of worship (temple) of that town. He presented the headman with 
a proposition which silenced him. He made him listen to a descrip- 
tion of miracles. Then that headman embraced Islam, and admit- 
ted his superior knowledge. He then came into Cambay. In 
one of their temples there was an elephant made of iron which was 
suspended in the air (standing in space), without the support of a 
pillar. The Wall made an effort to throw down that elephant. 
In the overthrow of the elephant was witnessed a wonderful act 
(miracle). Thereupon the idol worshippers repented of their 
(idol) worship, and they entered the path of the worship of Allah, 
possessor of greatness and power. 

The King, whose name was Saddar 2 Jayasing and who 
was in the city (town of Cambay), was also surprised, and became 
very thoughtful as he saw the great miracle. Then he asked, 
4 Whose deed was it in respect of this elephant who was suspended 
in the air (standing in space) since a long time by divine power V 
They said that a traveller had come from the Yemen and that he 
did it and that he was inviting people to join his creed, which was 
the religion of Islam. He eschews all gods, excepting the Highest 
and he orders that idols should be broken and forbids the worship 
of idols. The King thereupon became very angry and called 
out troops to capture him. The King was brought there. When 
the troops approached that holy man, they saw surrounding him a 
big moat in which a huge fire was burning in flames. They were, 
therefore, unable to enter the moat, nor could they by any strategem 
approach the holy man. They informed the King about it. He 
then came forward and beseeched him and said, £ Make a way for 
me so that I can come to you. Thereafter, if (I find that) you 
follow the path of God, I will become your follower 5 . He then gave 
permission and the fire cooled down, to such an extent that 

1 This refers to the Bohora belief in their intellectual superiority over 
the other sects. 

2 Siddharaj, 
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3 ^gu might say that it was no fire. The King went near him and 
stood there and said, £ 0 holy man of perfection, in reality the reli- 
gion that we follow is ancient, and the religion to which you invite 
us is modern ; we therefore have no faith in it. Is there anything 
to prove that your religion is true and ours false ? ’ He said, 

* Certainly. 0 King, you always bow before this big idol, 
and greatly respect (venerate) it, but the idol does not talk to you 
nor hear your prayers. It neither injures nor benefits you. But 
I bow before such a Great God, that from him I do not hope any- 
thing but good and I am not afraid of any one else but Him. He is 
living. He accepts my prayers when I pray to (remember) Him 
and listens to my words when I utter them, and gives ear to my 
complaints when I complain. By the power given to me by (this) 
high God I have become powerful over all things, so much so that 
if I desire it I can order this idol to speak, and it w r ould speak in a 
language which you can understand, and will state that you are not 
on the right path, and it will accept my greatness and give proof 
of the fact that my act (miracle) was performed through (the grace 
of) God ; so that if you agree to accept (enter) my religion I shall 
make your idol speak 5 . The King then said, £ We agree to accept 
your religion if you do something to show us that yours is the true 
religion and ours false \ The holy man then ordered the idol and 
the power of speech came to it and it said, £ Here is the Wall, he is 
the truth, and the King is false; he (the King) is not in the right 
path; his idolatry is something which is vile 5 . Thereupon the 
King was astonished as well as those who were with him, his com- 
panions as well as his co-religionists. He made them see (the 
miracle) with their own eyes, and hear with their own ears, in order 
that they may accept the greatness of that holy man and witness 
the proofs he gave of truth, for the purpose of entering 
Ins religion and remain and be confirmed in obedience to him. 

■ The King could not but cut off his sacred thread, and under him all 
the idol worshippers cut off their sacred threads. It is said that 
the weight of the sacred threads cut off on that day was estimated 
to be 280 seers. Their religion w’as thus destroyed by him and 
religion of Islam was proclaimed. Truth came and falsehood 
disappeared. Verily falsehood deserves disappearance. Islam 
appeared and the signs of Islam were verified. 
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Many in the land as well as in the town of Cambay and several 
other places in Gujarat became Muslims. And Islam was propitious 
for the King whose name was Saddar (Siddharaj) Jayasing and he 
was also known as Bkarmal. He was the first of those who entered 
Islam, and it was he who afterwards became the perfect agent and 

the excellent guide, Mawlana Saifu’d-din and his 

excellent ancestors and he (Saifu’d-din) was 

their excellent ancestor and their great father. His son Mulla 
(Mawlawi) Ya'qub was the person to whom the affair was entrusted 
when Saifu’d-din died L Therefore diis son, Ya'qub, was confirmed 
in his life time. Then a behest was received from Ya'qub to his 
son, by name Mulla Ishaq, who was brought up by him till he 
attained youth. Then for a time orders were received for succes- 
sion amongst the sons of those who were near him (in family rela- 
tionship) and for a time for those who were far off (distant) and stran- 
gers, till the time came when 1 2 the affair (the leadership — office 
of the Da'i) came to our Lord and the Guardian of our affairs, the 
true guide in the path of Allah, the permanent, the one who causes 
affairs to flow in the right path, Saiyidna and Mawlana Zainu’d-dln, 
may God prolong his life till the day of judgment ! Now he is 
at present the leader of our affairs and those who are with us rely 
upon him and we refer to him in matters concerning our faith. 

The appearance of Islam in the province of Gujarat at the 
hands of the said ‘Abdul-lah, 3 * possessor of good actions and 
shining miracles and knowledge of dreaded signs which induced 

people contrary to the practice of Da'is took place in the 

auspicious A.H. 460. His place of abode was in the town of 
Cambay. His grave is also there . It is well known and has become 
a place of pilgrimage. Some of the Yemenite learned men called 
him Lamak ibn Malik al Hamadi. Now he is the source from 

which he sprung (?) that is the perfectly 

pious, the unique scholar Hibatu 5 1-lah. Musa from the people 
of Shiraz, and this Shiraz! derived (his knowledge) from his father, 
from his illustrious ancestors, until, the ultimate source reaches one 

1 This passage is corrupt and cannot be read with certainty. 

2 This whole passage from ■ the affair to concerning 

our faith r is left out in the Persian version. 

8 The excellences of ‘AbduT-lah are omitted in the Persian version. 
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of the perfect companions of the Prophet, and he was Salman, 
may God be well pleased with him, about whom the Prophet, (on 
whom may God bestow salutation and peace) had said that Salman 
is one of the AH-i-bayt (People of the House). There are various 
high offices given to Salman-i-Farsi, and also greatness, specially 
before the Prophet, before whom none else carried such respect as 
he. He is one of the greatest of the companions. And c Ali, the 
Chosen one, may God bestow peace on him, was asked a question 
about Salman and he replied, he is one who had learnt the whole 
of the science, from first to last. He is a limitless ocean. He is 
one of us, one of the Ahl-i-bayt. He remains near us and his daily 
allowance is five lacs. All Khalits are his equals. He gave alms 
and ate food earned from work done with his own hands. He never 
accepted anything from any one. For residence he had built a 
house under the shadow of which walls and trees sought shelter 
(i.e., he had no house, he slept under the sky). He possessed only 
a blanket which he spread as mattress. On one occasion when 
a particular community approached Salman, while he was 
Commander (Governor) at Ctesiphon, and weaving baskets with 
his own hands, they asked him, 4 For what purpose do you do 
this ? You are a nobleman.’ Then he said, 4 1 like that I should 
work with my hands for my food.’ It is related from ‘A’isha, 
may God show her mercy, 1 that she was to follow him. She (on 
whom be salutation and peace) 2 was pleading for Salman sitting 
near the Prophet at night time when he left. 3 4 The death of Salman 
took place in the time of Khalff ‘Uthman, God reward him, at Ctesi- 
phon in the Hijri Year 35. About his age there is disagreement. 
'Abbas, the son of Zaid, has said that the age of Salman is 350 
years. 4 It is said that Salman had met Jesus, the son of Mary, on 
whom be salutations. He had read the Taurdt , Book of Moses and 
the Injil (Christian Gospel). 

The meaning of the word * j** ( bohra , strictly bohorci) 

is fi merchant \ The people of Gujarat call a person who buys and 

1 This shows that the translator is a Sunni 

2 This is not in the Arabic, as the writer is an Xsmaili. 

8 The text is corrupt here. 

4 The Arabic version is “ and as for two hundred and fifty, there is 
no doubt 
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sells, a boliom ( * ^ )• It is said, that concerning this, there 
is another opinion. But this (explanation) is the most manifest 
and the best known. 

When it (my narrative) has reached this stage, I close this narra- 
tive, called the illuminated narrative of the brilliant community 
of Bohoras, with praise to the highest God, who possesses supreme 
power, and with benedictions on the Prophet Muhammad, whose 
auspicious name is Muhammad the Messenger, and may they 
descend on his pure family. For us God is sufficient. He is our 
able advocate. 

Finished on the 7th of Safaru’l-Muzaffar. 
a.h. 1265 (a.d. 1849) 

Scribe : Munshi Salahu 5 d-dm Ara’L 


‘ Saddar Jayasing’ is the hero of this legend. He has figured 
in other legends also. He is no other than Siddharaj Jayasing 
(a.d. 1094-1143), the King of Gujarat, who was known for his 
tolerance of the religion of all his subjects, Parsi, Mahomedan and 
Hindu, and impartiality of treatment. Muhammad ’Ufi (a.d. 
1211) in his J ami* u’l-H ikdydt gives the story of a poor Musalman 
preacher of Cambay whose mosque the Hindus had instigated the 
fire worshippers 1 of the place to destroy complaining to Siddharaj, 
who left his capital on a swift camel, alone, with a view to 
make personal inquiries, and after being satisfied that the 
Hindus were in the wrong, getting the mosque rebuilt at their 
expense after punishing their chief men. 2 

Siddharaj lived in his capital city of Anhilwad and not at 
Cambay, though the text of the legend shows him as living at the 
latter place. A variant of the story, however, while not changing 
the residential city of the King, makes the missionary travel to 

1 Elliott and Dowson’s History of India , Voh II, p. 188. ’Ufi calls 
them L. f y which would ordinarily mean Christians, but the word is used 
as well for fire worshippers. See also Bombay Gazetteer, VoL I, p. 512. 

2 Siddharaj and other Hindu Kings of Gujarat treated those early 
preachers with great kindness. This perhaps induced them to settle in 
Gujarat, chiefly in trading centres and make converts. Bombay Gazetteer ; 
Vol. IX, Part II, p. 26. 
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the capital, and it was there that the army sent to capture him 
encountered a wall of fire. 1 

Mr. Fyzee in his Descriptive List states that the author of this 
document is one Haji Salahu’d-dm Aral, himself a Bohora, but on 
close examination it appears that the Risdla is anonymous. He is 
merely the scribe who has also copied out (in a.h. 1265) the Mimt-e- 
Silcandan 2 for that well known Oriental Scholar A. K. Forbes, 
when he was the Judge at Ahmedabad. The account of the conver- 
sion of the Bohoras given by him agrees in very few particulars 
with that given by the author of Mirdt-e-Ahmadi in his Khdtima. 
The Khdtima is translated under the title of ‘ Supplement 9 into 
English by Syed Nawab Ali, M.A., and 0. N. Seddon, Esq., I.O.S. 
(Retd,), in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. XLIII. The account 
appears at pp. 108-109 of that volume. 3 But as the rendering 
is "free and in parts condensed’ , 4 it suffers in this particular 
case in accuracy; for that reason, a fresh translation is given 
below. 5 

The Section of Musalmans called Bohoras. 

Many of them are engaged in trade, and in every city and 
province of India, Arabia or Persia wherever there is trade to be 
pursued, this community has gone and settled, but its place of 
origin is Gujarat. As to the cause and mode of their conversion 
to Islam and the reason of their being named Bohoras, various 
versions are current amongst the high and low (public). But the 
one which is worthy of belief is this, viz., that their conversion to 
Islam was due to the guidance of a learned saint, Muiia Muhammad 
C A1! by name. His tomb is in Cambay. He is known there as Pir 
Parwaz, and even now, many of the smaller (=Shi‘a) faction of 
the Bohoras from the surrounding parts go there for pilgrimage* 
with offerings. At the time when the Mulla arrived in this country 

1 Bombay Gazetteer , Yol. IX, Part II, p. 26. 

2 This copy is Persian Manuscript No. 8 in the collection of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

8 In the footnote, they refer to Enthoven’s Tribes and Castes of 
Bombay , Vol. I, p. 197, et $eq., one of the best accounts in this connection, 

4 Vide p. 13 of the Foreword. 

5 Persian Text, pp, 129-31 of the Khdtima , Gaek wad’s Oriental 
. Series, No. L. 
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the port of Cambay was an extensive capital town, and the people 
of Gujarat ignorant of Islam. Their leader was a fire-worshipper. 1 
All the people had great faith in him and were his disciples. The 
Mnlla therefore thought out this plan, that he should first approach 
that saint, and pretend to be his disciple, and then with trenchant 
arguments, rational and revealed, drive him to the acceptance of 
Islam, and get him to agree with him, and then commence to show 
the Path to others, and convert them to Islam. With this object 
he passed several years in the service of the saint. He learnt 
their language, studied their books and acquired mastery over 
their science. He then gradually put the enlightened saint in 
possession of the truthfulness of the religion of Islam and made a 
convert of him. Some of the disciples followed their saint and 
became converts. 

At last, when the minister of the Raja of the time, who was 
the Ruler, heard’ the story of the conversion of the saint to Islam, 
he entered his service, and elected to follow his creed and became a 
Mahomedan. But the saint, the minister and the other new 
converts kept their belief in Islam concealed, and on account of 
the fear of the Raja tried their best to keep it secret, till the time 
when according to the well-known hemistich. 

Why talk of the Police Constable and the Police Superinten- 
dent ? Even the King knew of it. 

The news of the minister’s conversion to Islam reached the 
Raja. Thereupon he put himself into the position of getting 
information about it, and one day unawares went to the minister’s 
house. He saw him in the attitude of bowing ( ) and 

became angry. When the minister knew the reason of the visit 
of the Raja, and when he perceived the anger of the King to be 

1 Nawab Ali and Seddon’s rendering is a “ chief” saint, Le. t they 
read the word as and not • The latter word means a 

fire-worshipper. These fire-worshippers were Hying in Cambay, in the time of 
Siddharaj and were his subjects, is also plain from Ufi’s account. That 
given in the Bombay Gazetteer , Vol. IX, Part II, p. 26, would seem to show 
as if the saint was a Hindu and thus support the rendering of Messrs. Nawab 
Ali and Seddon. I have taken the text as printed by them in No. L. The 
word S may be translated as “ Pagan The Brahmin who 

also tends fire perennially may be, it is suggested, included in it. 
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due to the suspicion of his offering namaz (prayers) and (therefore) 
bowing the body, and prostrating (touching the ground with his 
forehead), 1 grace of God favoured him and through divine inspira- 
tion he replied at once, that he was bending down and getting up 
in search of a serpent which he had seen in a corner of the house 
(room) ; and was making an effort to remove it ; and when the 
Raja looked into that comer of the house, at the call of God, the 
Highest, he did see a serpent. He therefore believed the excuse 
given by the Minister, and the Raja's suspicion was removed. 
In the end the Raja also became a convert to Islam in his heart, 
but in the interests of public peace he kept his state of mind secret. 
When his death approached he willed that he should not be crema- 
ted like infidels but buried in accordance with the usages of the 
Musalmans. In short as the Mawlana was a ShTa all of them 
preferred that faith. When Patan became the capital city a 
large number and a great multitude of the Bohoras were living in 
that place. 

The reason why they are called Bohoras is that in the Hindu 
community, even now there are many Brahmins and Banias whose 
surname ( ) is vdra, and from generation to generation 

they are known and called by that surname. The body of persons 
that trod the high road of guidance of the teaching of Mawlana 
Muhammad All belonged to that section which bore this surname, 
or it may be that their learned saint who was first enlightened by 
the light of Faith (Islam) may have been a vdra, and therefore his 
followers became known by the surname of Bohoras. Other reasons 
which are given are weak (not "worthy of credence). 2 * God is the 
greatest knower of Truth. Jv- 

1 The words in the text are us. 3 falling and rising. Messrs. 

Nawab Alt and Seddon render them 4 moving up and down % but the words 
immediately preceding are attitudes in a Muslim’s prayer- 

offering which accord more with kneeling and rising than “ moving up and 
down 5 ’. 

2 (a) For a sample of such reasons see Bombay Gazetteer , VoL IX, 
Part II, p. 24, where fanciful derivations of the word are given, one' of them 

being Beherah, birth-place of the great Bohora missionary ‘Abdul-lah. 

(b) The fact mentioned here that the saint who became a first convert 

to Islam belonged to the Brahmin or Bania caste lends support to the render- 
ing of Messrs. Xawab All and Seddon. 
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The Mirat-e-Ahmadi 5 as the above extract shows, does not give 
the name of the Raja or his minister. However, the Khatima narrates 
several stories as to Siddharaj ’s conversion. They are as follows : 

44 Accounts of saints who have been buried in the city of 
Haharwalah (Anhilwad) or Patan. 

Sayyid Muhammad Brahman . — Sayvid Ahmad who is known 
as Shaikh Jahan has stated in his book Manazil-ul-Aivliya , (Resting 
places of Saints), which includes the account of the saints of Patan, 
that in the fortieth year after the commencement of the reign of 
Siddharaj Jayasing, Sayyid-us-Sadat (chief of the Savyids) 
Sayyid Muhammad Brahman, after dressing in the garb of a 
Brahmin, entered the service of Raja Siddharaj Jayasing, He 
cooked his food every day and gave it to him to eat. Twenty 
years passed away like this. One day, it appeared to the Raja, 
that that man though wearing the sacred thread of a Brahmin 
was not a Brahmin but a Musalman. He called him in private 
and questioned him and said, 4 You are not a Brahmin but a Musal- 
man/ The Sayyid helplessly replied, 4 Yes, I am a Musalman/ 
The Raja wished to throw him into fire alive, but the Sayyid at 
once entrusted his soul to God (gave up the ghost), and turned 
himself into a heap of fresh roses. The Raja called his men and 
ordered them to tie up the flowers in a sheet and bury them on 
the bank of the tank. His tomb is still existing near the Sahasra 
Ling Tank.” 

After giving an account of two other saints— Baba Haji Rajab 
and Shaikh Ahmad Dehlawi, who are said to have lived in Patan 
during the reign of Siddharaj Jayasing, the author of the Mirat 
makes the following general observations about him : 

4 4 Some persons say that although Sayyid Muhammad Brah- 
man had converted Siddharaj Jayasing to Islam, he (subsequently) 
became an apostate and a renegade. According to another tradi- 
tion it has been said that Hadrat Baba Haji Rajab who had come 
from Rum, in the 75th year of the reign of Siddharaj to Patan, in 
a.h. 616 and died there in a.h. 670 had converted him and 
taught him to repeat the Kalma-i -Shahddat (creed of Islam), 
and that (thereafter) he disappeared. Some others believe that 
Baba Haji Rajab killed him. However, it has not been definitely 
ascertained whether he was converted to Mam or killed. From 
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information given by some yogis, the Hindus believe that Raja 
Siddharaj Jayasing is still alive, and that he was neither converted 
to Islam nor killed, but that God the Highest made him disappear. 
God knows the truth but the story of his disappearance cannot be 
believed. Any way Siddharaj Jayasing is not ‘ seen by 
men’, 

Mahomedan writers go so far as to suggest that the great Jain 
Acharya Hemchandra Suri, in whom Siddharaj had great faith, 
had also been converted. (Bombay Gazetteer , Vol. IX, Part II, 

p. 26.) 

Lieut. Connoly has published an article onUjjain,a city with a 
considerable Bohora population, in Vol. VI of the Journal of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal , where he gives the same story with some varia- 
tions as derived from original Bohora sources. He says that 
4 Ya‘qub was the first of his sect to put his foot in India, having 
left Egypt and landed at Cambay : a.h. 532 (a.d. 1137). Egypt 
was then under the rule of the Fatimide Khalif, Mustansir Billah. 
And Sadras Singh governed the Hindu kingdom of Piran Pattan 
then. 1 * * The Guzerat chronicles, though very confused at this 
period, agree better with the above date for Siddha or Jayasing 
of which Sadras may be a corruption was King of Anhuhvara in 
1094.’ The narrative then proceeds on lines which have some 
features in common with those in the manuscript. He is said to 
have lived with a gardener whom he converted. Kaka Kila is 
described here as a gardener, and in the manuscript as an agricul- 
turist. Subsequently Ya 4 qub is said to have converted “ the son 
of a Brahmin”. In the manuscript, the Da‘f is represented to have 
converted the head of a Hindu Temple, who must have been a 
Brahmin. The story then proceeds to narrate the conversion 
of the King (Sadras) and his two Dewans, the brothers ‘Tarmall 
and BarmalP c who used frequently to visit a temple at Cambay, 
where an iron elephant was suspended in the air by a magnet. 

1 Chronologically this does not seem correct, as this Khalif died in 
a.h. 487 {a.d. 1095) and his grandson reigned from a.h. 524-544 (a.b. 

1129 to 1149). Siddharaj reigned from a.d. 1094 to 1143. If we take 

a.h. 460 (a.d. 1067) to be the correct year of the first appearance of the 
missionary whatever his name was, then it could not be in the reign of Sid- 

dharaj. If we take a.h. 532 to be the year then it becomes possible. 
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The manuscript refers only to the fact of the suspension of the 
elephant, but not to the contrivance (viz., “ a magnet” as stated 
here), thus intensifying the miraculous powers of the worker. 

‘ Ya'qub removed the magnet, and was also victorious in a contest 
with the Brahmins’. Instead of ‘a contest 5 our author refers 
to the Da'i’s challenge to the King to make the temple image speak, 
in which the King lost and he won. 4 Sadras and his court, won 
by such a succession of miracles, embraced the religion of their 
author. 5 Their example was soon followed by many others. The 
sect kept up an intercourse with Arabia and assumed the name of 
Vyuvuharees or Bohoras. 1 

Forbes’ commentary on this story is that there is a strange 
jumble of names and events in it. “ Sadras Singh” may well be 
-Sudera Jesingh, the name by which Sidh Raj is popularly 
known in Ghizerat, but the two dewans, Tarmall and Barmall, 
(our author refers to only one of them, Bharmall) must be the 
brother of Tej Pal and Wustu Pal, the ministers of Veerdhuval 
Waghela. Again the story of the King’s conversion would apply 
better to Koomar Pal, or Udjye Pal, of -whom such tales are else- 
where related. 2 

That Koomar Pal (a.d. 1143-74) had many Bohoras as his 
subjects both at Patan and Viramgam is related in Koomar Pal 
Charitra written about a.d. 1150, and so tolerant of religions were 
the two dewans, that although devoted Jains, they still built sixty- 
four mosques for Mahomedans. 3 

There is confusion as to the name of the first missionary, as 
there is confusion as to the year of his appearance, which is given 
either as a.h. 460 or a.h. 532. The manuscript gives the name 

1 The reason given here for their assuming this name accords with 
that given in the Mirat-e-Atynadl and in the manuscript, as Vyuvuharees, 
mean, primarily those who keep up communication, and then traders, busi- 
nessmen. 

2 Rdsmdla edited by Principal Bawlinson, Vol. I, p. 328, footnote. 

3 Koomar Pal Charitra written in Hindi from Koomar Pal Prabandh 
(Sanskrit) of Jinmandangani, by Shrimad Lalit Vi jay and published by the 
Adhyatma Jnan Prasarak Mandal, Bombay (1915), p. 15 of the Introduction. 
They, however, seem to have punished a wealthy Muslim trader of Cambay, 
by name giddiq, and attached his goods. 
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as ‘Abdu’Hah ; so does the footnote on p. 108 of Messrs. Syed Mawab 
Ali and Seddon’s translation of the Khdtima of the Mirdt-e-Ahmadi . 
Incidentally the footnote also gives a different version of the con- 
version from that given by the author of the manuscript as well as 
that given by the author of the Mirnt himself. In the Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, s.v. Bohoras, we find as follows : 

‘ Some of the Shia Bohoras claim to be descended from refugees 
from Arabia and Egypt but the majority are of Hindu origin, their 
ancestors having been converted by Ismaull missionaries. The 
first of them is commonly stated to have been called ‘Abd Allah 
and to have been sent from Yaman by the Imam of the MustaTi 
Isma’ill sect and to have landed in Cambay in 460 (1067) and 
there to have initiated an active propaganda. But other accounts 
give Muhammad ‘All whose tomb is still reverenced in Cambay, 
as the name of the first missionary in India (ob. 532-1137). The 
Chalukya dynasty of Anhilwad was then reigning over Gujarat 
and the Isma/lli missionaries seem to have been allowed by the 
Hindu Government to carry on their propaganda without inter- 
ruption and with considerable success. 5 

Lieut. Connoly gives yet a third name, that of Ya‘qub. 

Lieut. Connoly in his article cites a Bohora authority, so do 
Messrs. Syed Nawab Ali and Seddon in the footnote to p. 108 of 
their translation. They cite Bustan-i-Ma'rifat (1901) written by a 
Bohora in Gujarati. There is yet a third book, written also by a 
Bohora called Mausim-i-Bahar. It is as is usual with Bohora 
religious works, written in Arabic script but in the Gujarati language, 
i.e., such Gujarati as is current amongst the sect. The author is 
Miyan Saheb Muhammad ‘All Walad-e-Mulla Jiwabhal and the 
year of compilation a.h. 1298 (a.d. 1880). It is divided into three 
parts, the first dealing with the history of the Prophet, the second 
with that of the Imams, and the third with that of the Da £ is or 
missionaries. Its full name is Mausim-i-Bahdr fi Akhbdr ul- 
Tdherin ul-Akhydf. The third part is sub-divided into five sec- 
tions, Introduction, three other sections and the last or Khdtima. 
The second section deals with the Da c Is in Gujarat and the third 
with those at Ujjain and Surat. On p. 155 of this book one very 
short reference is found on this point. It is to this effect : “ Some 
, years after the year 400, a mission came from the Yemen to 
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India. He (Yusuf bin Sulaiman) is the chief of that mission/' 1 
This somewhat accords with what is found in VoL IX, Part II, 
p. 27 of the Bombay Gazetteer which says that according to Bohora 
accounts there was at the time great want of zeal amongst Yemen 
people and strong faith among the people of Gujarat. This tempted 
the high priest, Yusuf bin Sulaiman, to come and settle at Sidhpore. 
But that is said to have been about a.h. 946 (a.d. 1559). 

The alleged miracle of making Hindu idols speak seems to have 
proved handy, as Nur Sat Sagar (Pir Nuru’d-dm) is said to have 
converted the King of Anhilwada of his time, Bhima II (1179-1242) 
to Islam by performing the same miracle. 2 

I* a jp J 6 jjjji I a j&J OlA *A*J Is jj & \cS~ j i>» 

' TO 

Bombay Gazetteer , VoL IX, Part II, p. 38 (Khojas). 
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METEOROLOGY IN THE RG-VEDA. 

By Rao Saheb Muxund V. Unakar. 


CHAPTER I. 

PREFATORY. 

Interest of the Work . — The Rg-Veda Samhita is admittedly 
the oldest literary record of the Aryans. The work contains much 
valuable meteorological information for the Punjab area, and 
deductions can also be drawn from it regarding long-period climatic 
changes. The main interest of the present work lies in the 
antiquity of the data. 

Sources of Information . — European scholars have expended a 
large amount of labour on Rg-Vedic studies and I have levied 
numerous contributions from them. My source of information 
has been Griffith’s popular translation of the Rg-Veda supple- 
mented by (1) MacdonelFs Vedic Mythology , (2) Max Muller’s 
translation of hymns to the storm Gods in Sacred Books of the 
East , Vol. XXXII, (3) Max Miiller’s Chips from a German Work- 
shop, Vol. I, (4) Brhaddevatd or a descriptive list of Vedic Deities, 
(5) A. C. Das’s Rig Vedic Index , (6) Wallis’ Cosmology of the Rig - 
Veda , (7) MacdoneU and Keith’s Vedic Index and portions of a 
few other works. I have also gone over the stanzas in original 
Sanskrit which relate to meteorological matter and which are 
given in the Appendix. There is an amount of Rg-Vedic literature 
which remains to be seen. The authorities are sometimes at 
variance with one another and there is room for differences in 
interpretations. 

Arrangement adopted . — I have adopted the following method 
in the extraction and presentation of my material. I first collected 
together jtrom the Rg-Vedic hymns meteorological attributes of 
various deities. These were subsequently divided under different 
categories* and arranged in sub-sections. It was then easy to 
identify j the particular deity with a specific meteorological 
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phenomenon. The meteorological interpretations of the various 
deities given at the end of a section thus follow as a direct conse- 
quence of the various attributes mentioned in previous sub-sections. 
In these interpretations I have given scope to my own ideas and 
point of view. 

Scope of Inquiry and Lines of further Work . — The present work 
is based on a study of the Rg-Veda only, but it is realised that for 
a fuller and detailed account of ancient meteorology and past 
climates one will have to study critically not only the Rg-Veda 
but will also have to read over the later Vedas and classical 
literature and interpret the whole from the fresh point of view so 
obtained. For very early periods, this study will also have to be 
supplemented by Avestic evidence which cannot be ignored in any 
critical study of the Rg-Veda. 

CHAPTER II. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Extent of the Rg-Veda . — The Rg-Veda 'iSamhita contains a 
little more than a thousand hymns or songs v composed, seen or 
perceived by various sages in adoration of varibus deities. There 
are altogether about eleven thousand stanzas. Same ideas 
are repeated with variations, and monotony\ prevails in the 
hymns to a considerable extent. About 250 hymns are dedicated 
to Indra alone and it is surprising to see how so many variations 
of the same theme should be possible. These variations make 
the selection difficult. 

Antiquity of the Rg-Veda .— The orthodox school’, regards the 
Rg-Veda as an embodiment of all knowledge and therefore eternal 
Modem scholars differ as regards the period at or durin\g which the 
Rig-Vedie hymns were composed. While on the- one hand 
Macdonell (Sanskrit Literature) would put the chronological 
limits of the hymns between 1200 B.C. and 500 B.C., Tilak (Orion 
and Arctic Home in the Vedas) would go to 4000 B.C. or 6000 B.C. 
or earlier. Indeed, Das (Rig Vedic India) goes to geological epochs 
for matter contained in some hymns. All scholars agree, however, 
in believing that the Rg-Veda is the oldest literary document of 
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the Aryans. Internal evidence shows that the period of compo- 
sition of the hymns extended over a very prolonged period and it 
is enough to restrict this inquiry to this historical period. Meteoro- 
logical evidence regarding the probable dates of the Rg-Veda is 
discussed in Chapter IX. 

Geographical Limits of the Rg-Veda.— From the data regarding 
rivers, mountains, sea and desert to be found in the Rg-Veda it 
may be safely concluded that the bulk of the hymns were composed 
when the Aryans occupied the tract of country roughly represented 
by the modem Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province 
with some extensions of settlements roimd these limits. In this 
connection it has been said that no distinct reference or allusion to 
the foreign origin of Indians is traceable either in the Rg-Veda or 
in later Sanskrit literature. The Meteorology of the Rg-Veda is 
thus the meteorology of this tract of the country ( Vide Chapter 

V— 6). 

General Nature of Rg-Vedic Gods. — Vedic deities are considered 
as factors in the physical and moral order of the world. They are 
deified representatives of the phenomena or agencies of nature. 
Certain great cosmical functions are predicated of nearly every 
leading deity. The myths are metaphorical explanations of the 
observed natural phenomena. This material view in interpreta- 
tions of deities is also adopted by a certain school of Sanskrit 
commentators and by European scholars generally. Another 
school interprets the deities as personifications of divine powers, 
while a third school gives greater prominence to the spiritual and 
metaphysical significance of the deities. These latter interpreta- 
tions are irrelevant to our purpose. 

Rg-Vedic Cosmogony . — Earth, heaven and the intermediate 
space is the favourite triad of the Rg-Veda. The intermediate 
space is the atmosphere which is often called the sea of air and the 
abode of celestial waters, and which is the seat of the principal 
meteorological activities. Eleven Gods are addressed as being in 
heaven, eleven in mid-air and eleven on earth. 

Rg-Vedic Cosmology. — The creation of the world was regarded 
as a work of art or as a formal sacrifice or as a process of generation 
exemplified in the union of light and water at dawn and in the 
thunderstorm. In the last case light was the germ and the waters 
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were the bearers of the germ. There are three principal applications 
of the metaphor of parentage, viz., temporal, generic and local. 
These ideas will be useful in the chapters that follow. 

Nature of JRg-Vedic Data— Rg-Vedic hymns were prayers 
for moral and material advancement and for the all important rain 
and floods, repeated at the sacrificial sessions where the gods were 
invited to attend and to partake of the oblations and the Soma 
juice. And yet it is not nature- worship pure and simple; the 
central idea is control of powers underlying natural phenomena 
by means of sacrifice through faith to a beneficial end. But the 
space actually occupied by positive prayer and sacrificial texts is 
limited. A large space in the hymn is covered by the description 
of the characteristics, activities and achievements of the deity 
invoked. As the principal object of prayer was rain and water, 
the ever-renewed warfare between the beneficial thunder-wielding 
god Indra and the malevolent powers of darkness and the demons 
of drought who withheld the rain of heaven is referred to most 
frequently. 

It should not be supposed that European scholars have reached 
anything like completeness in their interpretations of these hymns. 
Many hymns are dark as the darkest oracle, and success on the 
explanation of the hymns can be attained, if ever, by labours of 
generations of scholars. It is for this reason that I have utilised 
Griffith’s popular translation of the stanzas in the present work. 
A popular translation would to some extent eliminate the personal 
bias of a Yedic scholar. The hymns contain meteorological matter 
expressed in various ways by various sages, and many modern 
ideas find their happy and appropriate expression in the verses. 
The limits of the subject have been carefully drawn and my 
interpretations are mostly confirmed by those of one or other of 
the European scholars, I believe they are not overdone. 

Meteorological Metaphors of the Rg-Veda . — In the Rg-Veda 
the physical elements are seldom directly named by appropriate 
meteorological terms. The language used is metaphorical, but the 
context clearly shows the meteorological meaning. Thus the 
atmosphere is often called the sea, being the abode of celestial 
waters. The waters are frequently called by such names as 
mothers, floods, streams, rivers, milk and so on. They are 
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contained, in tlie rain-clouds which are dripping, moving and 
roaring and which are metaphorically termed cows or cattle, the 
water dropping from their udders. The big rain-cloud is a bull or a 
buffalo or a cask. Further these moving and lowing rain-cloud 
cows are spoken of as being enclosed by a large and more or less 
stationary mass of cloud, figuratively called a mountain or a cave 
or a rock or a dragon or a demon. In the mythical language rain 
falls when the demon is laid low and the cows released. Some- 
times clouds form the ridges of the sky, and the battlemented array 
of autumnal clouds on the horizon are the forts or castles. Again 
the morning clouds connected with dawn are also cows, which 
term, with a further stretch of the figure, is also applied to light 
rays. Thus the cow, which to the Eg-Vedic Indian represented 
real wealth and was most desired, was the term applied metaphori- 
cally to other desired objects such as rain-clouds, rain-streams, 
rivers and light rays. Lightning is a whip or an arrow or an axe or 
a red apple, while thunder is the voice of heaven or the lowing of 
the cows or the psalm of the storm gods. Dew is honey or 
nourishment, and rain or water vapour is sometimes clarified 
butter. 

CHAPTER III. 

PRINCIPAL METEOROLOGICAL DEITIES. 

(1) Vabuxa — The Encompassing Sky. 

Connection with AU-Permding Law. — Vanina, represents the 
encompassing sky, the word being derived from a root which means 
to cover or encompass. Dwelling in the serene heights of heaven, 
he is the great lord of the laws of nature or of natural order. The 
maintenance of the positions of the heaven and the earth, the 
motion of the sun in the sky and of the wind in the firmament are 
all regulated by his laws. He is a regulator of the months and the 
seasons. His peaceful sway is explained by his connection with 
the regularly recurring celestial phenomena, while his activity 
displays itself pre-eminently in the control of the most regular 
phenomena of nature. 
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Connection with Waters and Water Vapour. — -Vanina is the 
king of the air and of the sea, the latter being often regarded as 
identical with the former and is frequently connected with the 
waters either of the firmament or of the earth. He presides over the 
rivers and the oceans and is also connected with the serial waters. 
He overspreads the mighty sea of air, is clothed in a covering 
cloud of clarified butter. He bedews the pasturage with butter 
and the regions of the air with meath or sweet refreshing water 
vapour. The waters of the rivers are said to flow into his throat, 
as if it were a pipe with ample mouth. 

Connection with Regular and Periodic Rains. — With Maruts 
and Indra, Vanina is also thought of as a bestower of rain. It is 
however implied that the action of the other gods in shedding rain 
is subordinate to that of Varuna. A hymn to Varuna, which is 
prayer for rain, conveys a calm and serene impression, altogether 
different from hymns to other rain gods. The rain is fraught with 
the mist of heaven ; it is the milk of heaven and streameth down 
with sweetness. 

Chronological Position of Vanina. — It will be seen later that 
Varuna is a heritage from an older age and belongs to the Indo- 
Iranian period when the ancestors of the Hindus and the Parsees 
lived together. His streams are said to flow from days aforetime 
in accordance with his laws and magic power. 

Meteorological Interpretation of Varuna. — These characteristics 
of Varuna seem to show that the God belongs primarily to that 
period when rains were associated with a quiet atmosphere 
or were at any rate less stormy and were more regular in their 
periodic occurrence. The characteristic metaphorical association 
with milk, butter, honey and sweetness would perhaps indicate 
experience of quiet snowfall. 

(2) Maruts— Depbessional Storms. 

Birth and Precursors. — The generic origin of the Maruts is 
from Rudra, the red boar of the sky, and Prsni, the spotted sky. 
It is the vedic cosmological generation of the union of light and 
water referred to before. The red glow of the sky is the first 
germ and the cloud patches in the sky become the bearers of the 
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germ. The Maruts are said to have yoked spotted deer to their 
chariot drawn by a red deer as a leader. One cannot but call to 
mind the characteristic appearance of the sky, spotted with little 
cloud balls or patches before the approach of a disturbance. The 
meteorological precursors are, therefore, the red glow in the sky, 
the cloud patches and the brightness of the cloud patches. The 
Maruts are also said to have yoked the winds for coursers, and the 
winds are said to have engendered the Maruts from the womb of 
heaven. The puffs of winds are the next precursors. 

Connection with Lightning and Thunder . — The Maruts are 
said to glow like kindled flames of fire and gleam like serpents. 
They are glittering with golden ornaments, ride on golden cars, 
armed with golden spears, swords and battle-axes. They are 
said to have been bom of the laughing lightning, and the lightnings 
laugh upon the earth beneath them when they shed rain. The 
voice of rain clouds which the Maruts are uttering is the thunder 
which follows the lightning. 

Connection ivith Winds . — The noise with which the Maruts are 
associated is the noise of the winds in allusion to which they are 
sometimes called singers chanting their psalms and singing aloud 
like heroes. They are said to speed with a roar over the ridges of 
the sky ; fierce comes the Maruts’ thundering voice like that of 
conquerors. Loud roaring with the winds they upraise themselves, 
shakers of all, like gales of wind they travel. 

Connection with Rain . — They drive forward the big clouds 
like wanderers on the way. They scatter clouds about the sky. 
On the steeps they pile the moving clouds. When they inundate 
the earth they spread forth darkness even in daytime with the 
water-laden rain-cloud. Through desire to rain, they come with 
storm of hail, roaring in onset, violent and exceeding strong. 
When they harness to their cars their spotted deer urging the 
thunderbolt, forth rush the torrents of the dark red stormy cloud 
and moisten like a skin the earth with water floods. They uplift 
the rain from the ocean and pour the torrents down ; their rain 
clouds are never dry. They enlarge the bounds so that the kine 
must walk knee-deep. They drop the offspring of the cloud, long, 
broad and inexhaustible. They pour from the great cask the 
watery cloud. They urge the roaring rivers. They set the storm 
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cloud free to move and rain-floods flow over desert spots. They 
animate and quicken even the desert. 

Connection with Destruction . — They make the mountains rock 
and reel when with the winds they go their way like creatures 
drunk with wine. Like wild elephants they eat the forests up 
when they assume their strength among the bright red flames. 
Before them the shrubs fly swift as whirling wheels. They over- 
throw what is strong and whirl about ponderous things. The 
Maruts are invoked to avert their blazing shaft which smites a 
waving tree as when the worm consumeth it. Sometimes the 
lightning armed with gory teeth crunches up cattle like a well- 
aimed dart. 

Revolving Motion .-—They spring forth like spokes where none 
is last in order. They are carried by steeds flying on their 
tortuous path through mid-air. They are of one mind, having no 
eldest, no youngest and no middlemost amongst them. They 
are impetuous ; of these loud roarers none is last. Like spokes of 
car wheels in one nave united, they raise their voice and chant 
their psalm as singers. With eulogies and hymns sages follow 
their army, troop by troop and band by band and company by 
company. They strew each other with their blasts, these hawks. 
They strive together roaring like the wind. 

Motion of Translation.— Their cars move onward as they go 
to victory. They halt not when they travel through the air. They 
advance like steers in rapid motion and being of one mind they 
come like swans who seek their nests. Their coursers weary not 
when speeding on their way and rapidly they reach the end of 
their path. They are visible from afar. No one knows whence 
they sprang ; they and they only know each other’s birth. They 
have simply come from a region most remote. 

Western Origin. — The sages wish that none of the rivers Rasa 5 
Krummu (probably Kuram), Anitabha, Kubha (probably Kophen 
or Kabul), all affluents of the Indus, nor the river Indus herself, 
should hold the Maruts back, (i.e., stop them in their motion of 
translation) ; their way should not be obstructed by the watery 
Sarayu (also a river in the Punjab). The Maruts are said to have 
Sindhu as their mother (origin) and are asked to guard Sindhu 
well and to succour Krivi in their need. (The Krivi are a tribe 
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supposed to have dwelt on the borders of the modem south-east 
Punjab and the north-west of the United Provinces.) The con- 
joint stream of the Ravi and the Chenab is supposed to bear the 
name Mamdvrddha (increased by the Maruts) before it joined the 
Indus. The Maruts are said to have clothed themselves in robes 
of wool on the banks of the Parusni (Ravi). Again the poet 
says “Maruts, what balm soever Sindhu (Indus) or AhIVut 
(C henab) hath, or mountains or the seas contain, ye carry on your 
bodies, ye who see it all ; so bless us graciously therewith.” Indeed 
the Maruts are said to abide in the mountains or dwell on the lofty 
mountains. The Maruts go where they have resolved to go with- 
out being kept back by the mountains as they race along. Before 
them the mountains bend down. They have simply come from a 
region most remote. Now the rivers mentioned in the foregoing 
description are to the west of the Punjab and the mountains 
through which the Maruts come can be the frontier hills. The 
western origin of the Maruts seems to have been known by the 
Rg-Vedic poets. 

Meteorological Interpretation of the Maruts . — From constant 
association of the Maruts with lightning, thunder, wind and rain 
as well as from other traits mentioned above regarding their motions 
it becomes clear that the Maruts represent storm-gods or moving 
depressions in the Rg-Veda. One is strongly reminded of the 
phenomenon of cold front rain. Once the poet says “ who knows 
the birth of these or who lived in Maruts’ favour in days of old 
what time their spotted deer was yoked.” Their western origin 
seems to show that Maruts originally represented western dis- 
turbances of the winter type. In later periods the distinction 
appears to have disappeared and Maruts meant depressions or 
disturbances of all kinds and of all seasons. 

(3) Parjanya. 

Description and Associations . — Parjanya is the god of rain 
accompanied with thunder, lightning and winds and is the generator 
of plants and living creatures. In several places the word means 
rain-cloud. He is closely connected with the phenomenon of 
rain-storm in which the rain cloud becomes an udder, a pail or a 
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water skin. Often likened to a bull, he is characteristically 
a shedder of rain. His activity is described in very vivid 
terms : — 

Like a car-driver whipping on his horses 
He makes the messengers of rain spring forward. 

Far off resounds the roaring of the lion, 

What time Par j any a fills the sky with rain-cloud. 

Thunder and roar, the germ of life deposit, 

Fly round us on thy chariot water laden, 

Thine opened water skin draw with thee downward 
And let the hollows and the heights be level. 

Thou hast poured down the rain-flood, now withhold it ; 
Thou hast made desert places fit for travel, 

Thou hast made herbs to grow for our enjoyment, 

Yea ! thou hast won thee praise from living creatures. 

They who lay quiet for a year, the frogs, 

Have lifted up their voice, the voice Parjanya has inspired ; 
Soon as the rain time in the year returneth 
These who were heated kettles gain their freedom. 

From the foregoing short description it is clear that the Parjanya 
rain is accompanied with thunder lightning and some wind and is 
what is now called thunderstorm rain occurring in summer. The 
god is said to change his figure as he willeth being sometimes 
sterile and sometimes begetting offspring, sometimes giving and 
sometimes not giving rain like a cow which sometimes gives and 
sometimes does not give milk. Sometimes rain floods flow over 
desert places. 

After-effects of Parjanya Rain. — After Parjanya has quickened 
the earth with moisture the plants shoot up and food springs 
abundant for all living creatures. The awakening of the frogs 
after a year at the beginning of the rainy season conveys an exact 
impression of what Parjanya represents meteorologically. 

Connection with Gods of European Countries . — Max Muller 
{India — What can it teach us ?) thinks that the word is akin to 
Perkunas, the god of thunder in Lithuanian, to Percunos in old 
Prussian and to Perkons in Lettish, but says that there is no trace 
of the word in Greek or Latin or Celtic or even Teutonic. This 
would seem to indicate that the phenomenon represented by the 
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god was more important in tlie Punjab than in European countries. 

Meteorological Interpretation of Parjanya.— It should be 
inferred that Parjanya represented the first burst of the monsoon 
rains. In the Rg-Veda only three hymns are addressed to him. 

(4) Indra— The Successful Fighter. 

Necessity of Indm .— The general description given so far of the 
peaceful sway of Vanina, the stormy activity of the Maruts, and 
the recurring phenomenon of Parjanya would carry an impression 
that the Rg-Vedic Indians enjoyed beneficent weather conditions. 
But we have now to see that adverse conditions in the shape of 
droughts and darkness did prevail and a god had to be invoked to 
fight against and put an end to these adverse conditions. This 
god was Indra. The fact that nearly a fourth of the Rg-Veda is 
devoted to the praise of Indra would seem to show that adverse 
meteorological conditions did prevail and that the Rg-Vedic age 
was not wholly a golden age when weather was fine, rains were 
regular and everything was to be had in plenty over the Punjab. 

His great Mythical Fight with the Drought Demons . — These 
adverse meteorological conditions were supposed to have been 
caused by various demons. Details about the nature of these 
demons will be given in a subsequent chapter but in general it may 
be said that they occasioned prolonged droughts, obstruction of 
rain streams, obstruction of rivers and obstruction of light. Often 
the distress caused by these demons was considerable. The pious 
worshipper then offered his prayers to Indra, and Indra rose to the 
occasion and entered upon the fray. He smote the dragon with 
his thunderbolt and obtained the much needed rains, floods or light. 
He is regarded as constantly renewing the conflict which mythically 
represents the constant renewal of the natural phenomenon. 

The Fight against Adverse Meteorological Conditions . — The 
adverse meteorological conditions would take the form of an over- 
cast sky for prolonged periods, or, in other words, an obstruction 
of the sky by a huge mass of dark cloud film which remained 
stationary for prolonged periods, or of large but detached cloud 
masses occasionally appearing and disappearing, or of a battle- 
merited array of thick clouds against the horizon. These appear 
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to have been termed cloud mountains or cloud rocks or cloud forts. 
Exhilarated by Soma, armed with his thunderbolt and generally 
escorted by the Maruts, Indra bursts open the cloud mountains, 
pierces the cloud rocks, shatters the cloud forts, and obtains the 
much needed and desired rains, floods or light. The character of 
the struggle is threefold: continuous as during a prolonged 
cloudiness, occasional as during the production of a thunderstorm 
and periodic as at the end of the rainy season. As Vrtra is the 
chief of the demons, the bursting of a cloud mountain appears to 
be the most frequent exploit. This demon Vrtra has been de- 
scribed to be nothing more than the accumulation of vapour shut 
up in or obstructed by a cloud. Indra, with his thunderbolt or 
lightning influence, divides the aggregated mass and vent is given 
to the rain which then descends upon the Earth. This may occur 
during winter as well as during the monsoon period. It seems that 
the cleavage of a cloud rock produced a monsoon thunderstorm, 
and that the shattering of the cloud forts, which are often called 
autumnal, represents the struggle at the end of the rainy 
season. 

Release of Rain Streams . — The primary exploit of Indra is the 
liberation of the rain streams from clouds which are apparently 
barren or unproductive. In mythical language it is the release of 
the cows from mountains, rocks or forts where they lie hidden or 
concealed by demons. Indra is thus a rain-bestower when it is 
most needed, and rises above the other gods in the estimation of the 
Rg-Vedic Indians. 

Release of Light Beams . — With the liberation of the waters is 
connected the winning of light and of the sun. It will be seen 
later that the Rg-Vedic Indian was as anxious for light and the sun 
as he was for the rains. Winning of light was a secondary influence 
consequent on the release of the waters. Rut it was also a primary 
object probably during winter. 

Release of River Floods. — It has been thought and seems 
probable that the mountains and the rivers, though often aerial, 
were sometimes terrestrial. Indra digs out channels for the rivers 
and lets loose to flow the seven rivers (of the Punjab). He slew 
the dragon lying on the mountain and, like lowing kine in rapid 
flow descending, the waters glided downward to the ocean. The 
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release of the river floods would be a natural consequence of the 
monsoon rains but there has not been found any direct reference 
to the summer floods so common in the Punjab rivers * some 
indirect references are however traceable. 

Help in Earthly Battles.— Sometimes the line between the 
mythological and the historical battle is not clearly drawn and 
references are made to the victory of Indra over earthly enemies. 
Indeed, as the great lord of battle, Indra is more frequently called 
upon than any other deity as the helper of Rg-Vedic Indians in 
their earthly conflicts with Dasas or Dasyus. 

Indra? s Appearance and Power . — One whole hymn deals with 
various colours with which Indra is associated but his general 
appearance appears to be tawny. The gigantic size of Indra is 
dwelt upon in many places, while his greatness and power are 
lauded in most unstinted terms. In him the deities are said to 
have stored manliness, insight, power and might. He fixed fast 
and firm the earth that staggered and set at rest the agitated 
mountains as they shook. He begat fire between two stones or 
generated lightening between heaven and earth. 

Indra the Supreme God of the Rg-Vedic Indians. — From the 
foregoing description it will be seen that Indra is an irresistible 
warrior whose mighty arms win victory and whose inexhaustible 
liberality bestows the highest good on mankind. He is a friend in 
need and becomes a friend in deed — the supreme tutelary god of 
the Rg-Vedic Indians during that part of the Rg-Vedic age when 
difficulties in the shape of droughts and earthly enemies were 
frequent. 

Meteorological Interpretation of Indra. — Indra, obtains rains, 
floods and light, but these three effects are so mixed up in the 
hymns dedicated to him that it seems very difficult to assign any 
definite season or seasons to each. Probably the rains referred 
originally to the monsoon season and then extended to winter, 
the floods appear to refer to the rainy season but must refer to 
summer also, while light referred to winter as well as to autumn. 
Meteorologically Indra is that beneficent factor which can success- 
fully put an end to adverse conditions of drought and darkness. 
He is a successful meteorological fighter. 
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(5) Indra-Varuna. Change in their relative importance 

DURING THE Rg~VeDIC AG4E. 

Historical Account— In comparing historically Varuna and 
Indra it should be noted that the Iranians and the Punjab Aryans 
originally lived together and worshipped the same gods. In the 
Indo-Iranian period the importance of Yaruna was greater than 
that of Indra. A schism appears to have taken place and the 
Zoroastrians migrated westward. One of the differences is said to 
consist in the Iranians giving greater preference to Mithra the 
Sun-god, a deity most frequently conjoined with Varuna in the 
Rg-Veda, and in not acknowledging the supremacy of Indra. 
In Iran, Varuna remained only as the name of the material heaven 
and of a mythical region which was the seat of the mythical fight 
between a storm-god and a storm-fiend, while Indra’s name is 
found in the Avesta as that of a demon or a malignant power. In 
the Punjab, the importance of Varuna and Indra remained about 
equal in the earlier Rg-Vedic period but in later Rg-Vedic times 
Indra the beneficient successful fighter outshone and superseded 
Varuna the peaceful personification of law and order. 

Account in the Rg-Vedic Hymns of Rivalry and Adjustment . — 
One hymn is a colloquy between Indra and Varuna in which each 
of these leading gods puts forward his claims to superiority. The 
poet decides in favour of Indra. Ultimately Varuna' s sphere 
becomes ethical or moral, while Indra becomes a bestower of 
material boons. Days of passive sway and peaceful and regular 
living, which are the characteristic features of Varuna, appear to 
have been followed by days of struggles for existence and energetic 
action, which are the characteristic features of Indra. 

Meteorological Interpretation of the Accounts ,< — It has been 
mentioned that Varuna was connected with eternal laws and 
regular recurrence of periodic meteorological phenomena, while 
Indra with constant warfare against adverse meteorological factors. 
In the Indo-Iranian period life should have been easy and periodic 
climatic variations did not affect the struggle for existence of the 
people who probably lived over the regions round about the frontier 1 

1 Varuna cut the channels of the Indus for her forward course while 
Indra dug the channels of and impelled the Beas and the Sutlej. 
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tills. Then they may be supposed to be pastoral with 
less agricultural operations demanding plenty of rains. After 
separation, the Iranians who migrated north-westwards, where 
climatic conditions were colder, felt the necessity of Mithra or the 
Sun-god, while the Indians under grand displays of the strife of 
the meteorological elements felt the necessity of Inclra the bene- 
ficent and successful fighter against adverse and irregular 
meteorological conditions. A change in climatic conditions can 
thus be deduced from a change in the relative importance of the 
gods. Varuna represents a period of normal climatic features, 
while Inclra represents a period of droughts which had to be got 
over through his influence. (See also Chapter IX .) 

(6) Indra-Maruts : Change in their Relative Importance 
DURING THE Rg-VeDIC AGE. 

Account in Ilg-Vedic Hymns of their Friendship awl Rivalry . — - 
Being identified in the phenomena of thunderstorm, the Maruts 
appear as Indra’s friends and allies in many passages of the Rg- 
Veda. In one hymn however Indra appropriates to himself the 
sacrifice intended for the Maruts and the sage conciliates Indra 
by telling him that the Maruts were his friends and apologises 
before the Maruts for having allowed Indra to enjoy the offerings 
intended for the Maruts. In another hymn Indra boasts of his 
own exploits and declines the friendship of the Maruts ; the 
Maruts praise Indra ; Indra repents of his unkindness ; and the 
reconciliation is effected. The hymns appear to be a vindication 
of the separate or at least preferential worship of Indra without 
comprehending at the same time, as a matter of course, the adora- 
tion of the Maruts, and embody the idea that Indra, however 
powerful by himself, could not dispense with the assistance of the 
Maruts. .. 

Meteorological Interpretation of the Accomtis . — We have seen 
that the Maruts represented western disturbances of the winter 
type. Subsequently when monsoon rains became important the 
idea of the Maruts was extended to monsoon depressions also 
We have also seen that Varuna who gave regular and peaceful 
rains was superseded by Indra the successful fighter against 
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adverse meteorological factors. Thus, while Indra gained popu- 
larity, the Maruts gained in the extent of their influence. In a 
thunderstorm, both the depressional storms and Indra’s bene- 
ficent influence had a common basis. All rain was thunderstorm 
rain. For really good rain Indra’s beneficent influence had to 
take the help of the depressional storms. The tale of Indra-Yaruna 
ends in supersession of Yaruna by Indra ; the tale of Indra-Maruts 
ends in a reconciliation between the two. Chronologically, 
copious winter rains, as represented by Maruts, preceded monsoon 
rains and drought conditions, represented by Indra. (See also 
Chapter IX). 

CHAPTER IV. 

MINOR METEOROLOGICAL DEITIES. 

( 1 ) Savitae — Sue ya — Sun-god . 

General Nature — Connection with Heat , Gold and Waters . — The 
Sun-god literally means generator, arouser, stimulator. Savitar 
is the divine power of the Sun personified, while Surya is the more 
concrete deity. In Eg- Veda, the Sun is a beneficent not a maleficent 
deity. There are frequent prayers for sunlight, daylight, fair 
weather, warmth. The refulgence of his glow is an object of 
praise. The god blesses men with shine, with perfect daylight, 
with cold, with fervent heat and lustre ; Agni blesses men with his 
fires and Surya warms them pleasantly ; the god drives those who 
hate the worshipper far away and keeps them distant from the 
Sun. On the other hand the passages in which there are references 
to the Sun's burning heat are few r . The god is asked to grant a 
sheltering home that wards the fierce heat off on every side ; also 
the foes are burnt as the Sun burns the earth ; men go to Rudra 
and Agni for shelter as they go to the shade from fervent sunlight 
and heat; Indra eonsumeth the malicious man with the rays of 
Surya. There are a few allusions to the Sun's connection with 
waters. His function .as distributor of heat, rain and cold is 
called his triple law. His rays are of threefold nature. They 
are agents in sending down rain and in its reabsorption. Dark 
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is their descent, the birds (rays) are golden coloured ; up to the 
heaven they fly robed in the waters. Again they descend 
from the seat of order and all the earth is moistened with their 
fatness. In one place the Sun-god is said to lead the rivers which 
flow expanded at his sending them forth. . This might refer to the 
summer floods of the Punjab rivers caused by snow melting. 

Meteorological Remarks . — These attributes of the Sun would 
lead one to an inference about colder conditions of climate during 
Rg-Vedie age. There is some evidence to show that in the Indo- 
Iranian period cold conditions prevailed. In the first farquard of 
the Vendidad, the sacred book of the Zoroastrians, it has been 
stated, “ The fifteenth of the good lands and countries I, Ahura 
Mazda (Supreme God), created was the seven rivers (Punjab). 
Thereupon came Angra Manya (the Devil) who is all death and he 
counter-created by his witchcraft abnormal issues in women and 
excessive heat ” Considering the climatic features of the Punjab 
it cannot be argued that hymns relating to the Sun’s heat were 
written in one locality and those relating to cold weather in another. 
(See also Chapters VIII and IX.) 

(3) Agni — God of Fire and Light. '§ t:S 

Sacrificial Importance . — Agni is naturally of primary 
importance as the personification of the sacred fire which is the 
centre of the ritual poetry of Rg-Veda. As a conductor of sacrifice 
he is repeatedly called a messenger who moves between heaven 
and earth and a great priest carrying oblations offered by men to 
gods. By his intercession he causes rain to fall. As having the 
spark of vitality and being so widely diffused in nature, Agni 
naturally came to be described as the germ of all that exists. 

Triple Character. — His universality is shown by his triple 
birth and character. He exists as Sun in the heavens, as sacrificial 
centre on earth and as lightning in the waters of the firmament. 
The abode of the celestial Agni in the waters of the firmament is 
one of the best established points in Vedic mythology. To a Rg- 
Vedic Indian lightning makes the clouds to rain ; the thunder 
heraldeth rain ; there can be no rain without lightning and thunder. 
Agni is the child of the floods, the germ of the waters and quiekeneth 
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the waters’ seed. As lightning is a form of Agni, India is more 
frequently coupled with Agni as a dual divinity than with any 
other god. It is noteworthy that lightning is rarely associated 
with Varuna. 

Connection %viili the Seasons . — In his character of the Sun he is 
sometimes said to establish and regulate the seasons of the year. 
He knows the proper seasons of the year or the sacrificial sessions. 
The seasons and the sacrifices were so intimately connected in the 
thoughts of the ancients that Agni is called the guardian of the 
seasons. 

Domestic Connections . — As a sacrificial centre in every home, 
Agni is more closely connected with human life than any other god. 
His association with the dwellings of men is peculiarly intimate. 
He is the only god to whom the epithet lord of the house is applied. 
He is a guest, a kinsman, a friend and a mighty benefactor of 
his worshipper. He is a god whom forefathers kindled. Such 
characteristics seem to point to an older order of things when Agni 
was less sacrificial and as the centre of domestic life produced an 
intimate relation such as is not easily found in the worship of other 
gods. 

Meteorological Remarks . — Rainfall in the Punjab as associated 
with the Maxuts and Indra appears to be closely connected with 
lightning. All such rain appears to be thunderstorm rain. Agni s 
beneficent domestic connections would lead one to infer a colder 
climate at least when the Agni cult was first instituted. They 
support a similar inference deduced from the beneficent nature of 
the Sun-god. 

(3) Vayu, Vata or Wind-god. 

General Character . — Wind moves on the paths of the mid- 
region of air as his will inclines him. His chariot goes crashing and 
hath a voice of thunder. His flight is swift and impetuous. He is 
hard to be checked. Reference is sometimes seen to the fresh 
morning breeze. Somehow Wind is less connected with the Maruts, 
though they are said to have been generated by wind from the 
womb of heaven. He is sometimes connected with Indra. He is 
specifically connected with Parjanya. Wind and Parjanya axe 
two bulls who stir up the regions of the water. Forth burst the 
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winds what time Parjanya quickens earth with moisture. Wind, 
is borne onward by the clouds that thunder. 

Allusion to Two Winds . — There are two or three passages in 
■which two winds are mentioned. Two several winds are said to 
blow from Sindlim (Indus or Ocean) from a distant land; one 
breathes energy, the other drives disease away. The steed of Vata. 
impelled by the Gods is said to have his home in both oceans in 
eastern and in western sea. There is also a reference to two winds 
which age not. The two winds should refer to winds of the two 
seasons. 

Meteorological Remarks. — Although Maruts which represent 
winds moving from one region to another in a depressional storm- 
are of paramount meteorological importance, the regular sweep of 
the winds, or variable winds, represented by Vayu or Vata does 
not appear to represent any active meteorological element except 
when connected with Parjanya or the first burst of the monsoon. 
This would seem to show that there was no regular and continuous 
rainy season in the Punjab. Rain mostly occurred either without 
high winds as with Varuna or in connection with depressions and 
thunderstorms as with Maruts and Indra. 

(4) Rudra — The Ruddy Roarer of Heaven. 

General Character . — Rudra is the father of the Maruts or 
storm-gods. Etymologically the word means a roarer signifying 
the sound of storms, or the red or brilliant god. He is called the 
wild boar of the sky, the red, the dazzling shape. He appears to 
have represented not the storm pure and simple but rather its 
baleful side in the destructive agency of lightning. This would 
account for his deadly shafts which kill men or cattle and for his 
being the father of the Maruts who are armed with lightning. He 
is, however, not purely malevolent like a demon ; his healing powers 
are mentioned with special frequency. 

Meteorological Remarks. — Rudra appears to be a personification 
of the red glow of the sky at the time of the morning and evening 
twilights which is believed even to this day as a precursor of rain 
in parts of India. Being the father of the storm-gods the conse- 
quences of the storms exist in him as attributes, which may be 
incidental. 
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(5) Rbhus and the Seasons. 

General Remarks. — The meteorological seasons have been 
treated in a subsequent chapter : owing to specific importance from 
the point of view of the sacrificial sessions, the seasons were 
sometimes personified and honoured as deities. They were called 
Rbhus’ regulations, and Rbhus as cosmic powers -were closely 
connected with them. Myths comiected with the Rbhus appear 
somewhat obscure, and ingenious explanations have been offered. 
Thus their repose for twelve days in the house of the Sun is taken 
to represent the twelve days of the winter solstice. They are said 
to renovate the earth through the recurrence of the seasons. 
Definite meteorological statements in connection with these deities 
are important, but the metaphorical and the obscure character of 
the hymns would preclude one from making them. 

(6) Miscellaneous Deities Connected with Fire or Light, 
Water and Their Minglings. 

MatarUvan — Celestial Carrier of Fire or Light. — He is a divine 
or semi-divine being who is said to have brought Agni from heaven. 
He is identified by some with the Wind-god but may be called the 
medium of light and heat propagation. 

Trita Aptya — Watery Third-Fire. — He is probably the third or 
lightning form of Agni or a producer of lightning. In the heights 
of heaven, like a smelter, he is said to fan Agni, to sharpen Agni. 
The characteristic epithet applied to him is watery. The God 
goes back to the Indo-Iranian period, as his name and epithet are 
found in the Avesta. 

Ahirbudhnya — Dragon of the Deep . — He is a divine being who 
lives in the depths of the ocean of air. He is born of floods and 
sits beneath the streams in middle air. There seems to be some- 
thing hurtful in his nature. 

Apamnapat — Child of the Waters. — He shines bright in floods, 
unfed with fuel, germ of many. He grows in brightness in the lap 
of waving waters. He is lightning concealed in or produced from 
rain-clouds and dates back to the Indo-Iranian period. 

V ena~—Gandharva- — Cloud Spirit or Rainbow. — Vena is appa- 
rently the loving Sun as he rises in the dew and mist of morning. 
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Gandharja is a bright celestial being sometimes thought of as 
dwelling in waters with his spouse Apsaras or water nymph. They 
illustrate the union of light with waters. He may be interpreted 
to be a rainbow. 


Dadhihra Divine Horse of the Morning Sun , — -He is described 
as a kind of divine horse and is probably a personification of the 
morning sun.. Etymologically the name implies scatterer ■ of 
thickened milk, in allusion to the rising Sun spreading dew and 
hoar frost like milk. 


CHAPTER V. 

QUASI AIETEOROLOGICAL DEITIES. 

(1) Soma — The Drink of the gods . — By the side of the cult 
of fire the Soma sacrifice forms a main feature in the ritual of the 
Rg-Veda. The whole of the ninth book, containing 114 hymns, 
is devoted to Soma. The descriptions consists mainly of incanta- 
tions while the Terrestrial Soma Plant is pressed by 
stones and the juice flows through the woollen strainer into the 
wooden vats ; after this it is offered as a beverage to the gods. 

Soma is also Celestial whose abode is heaven, from which 
it is said to have been brought on earth by an eagle or falcon. The 
falcon may be the lightning which rends the clouds and brings down 
sweet rain. It may be a mythological account of the simple 
phenomenon of descent of lightning darting from the cloud and 
causing a fall of ambrosial fluid water of the cloud. In metaphorical 
accounts the Terrestrial Soma is identified with the purification of 
the Celest ial Nectar accompanied by rain and lightning. Lightning 
is in some verses connected with purification of Soma, which in all 
probability alludes to the purification of the Celestial Soma, and 
may have reference to the phenomenon of thunderstorm. The 
heavenly Soma is said to combine with solar rays in the clouds and 
thus cause rain to descend. 

It has been held by some that Soma also means the Moon- 
Gob. The hyperbolic terms in which the Soma hymns are 
expressed might have been a consequence due to an inner con- 
sciousness of the coalescence or of the triple nature of the Soma as 
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the plant on earth, as rain in the firmament, and as Moon-god in 
the heavens. 

(2) Indra — Soma: their Connection . — Indra is pre-eminently 
addicted to Soma. Exhilarated with wild joy, he enters into 
the fray with the demons of drought and conquers them. The 
draughts which he drinks are said to lift him up like violent gusts 
of wind. The juice is said to flow for Indra’s sake. As brightness 
mingles with the moon in heaven, the offered Soma yearns to mix 
with Indra. Being intimately connected with Indra and Vrtra, 
Soma comes to be spoken of independently as a great fighter and a 
giver of rain. This connection between the two gods may mean 
that Indra is some beneficent meteorological influence which 
receives support from some lunar influence. 

(3) Usas — Dawn . — Usas is the most graceful production 
of Vedic poetry. The poet's fondness for her seems to show how 
deeply his mind was impressed by the splendid glories of the dawn. 
Descriptions of dawn are however of interest to students of 
atmospheric optics. The meteorological interest lies in her 
association with the white or red or dark-red morning clouds 
brightened by the approach of the dawn, or with misty skies, or 
morning dews, or watery regions of the firmament, in which she is 
represented as bathing. The destruction by Indra of the chariot 
of the dawn-goddess is interpreted to mean the obstruction of the 
dawn by a thunderstorm. Specific mention of this phenomenon 
which is not of frequent occurrence but is only occasional, would 
seem to show that early morning was not the usual time of occur- 
rence of a thunderstorm. 

(4) Asvins — Twin Heralds of Dawn . — The Asvins are 
represented as denoting either the twilight or the morning star. 
Their connection with any definite phenomenon of light is obscure ; 
they may represent the commingling of light and darkness, or 
zodiacal lights. Their physical basis is a puzzle even to the oldest 
Indian commentators. The time when these gods appear is the 
early dawn, while it is still dark, but the grey of the morning is 
beginning to appear or when darkness still stands over the ruddy 
morning clouds. At the yoking of their car Usas is bom. Of all 
the gods the Asvins are most closely connected with honey. They 
are lovers of sweetness. They sprinkle meath with their honey- 
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whip wherever they go and refresh their paths therewith. The 
bee bears their honey in her mouth or they bring delicious honey 
to the bees. They bring nourishment and possess that healing 
virtue which they deposit in the waters, in the trees and in the 
herbs. The honev-whip may be taken to represent the stimulating 
and life-giving breeze of the early morning or the early morning 
dews. The pleasant sprinklings of the honey would then represent 
actual nourishments received by the plants from copious dews of 
the early morning. All nature receives the first stimuli at the 
time of the appearance of these gods ; and plants and herbs are 
supposed to have their greatest value at this time by Indian 
medical men. 

(5) Apafc — >i alers. — The waters are praised as goddessesg 
in four hymns of the Rg-Veda. Waters are described as flowing 
from the heavens, or wandering as dug from the earth, or flowing 
free by nature. They are bright, purifying and speeding to the 
ocean. They flow forth when sent by Inclra. The poet asks : 
where is their spring, where is their fotmdation, where is their 
inmost centre ? Surva attracts them with his bright beams, 
Indra digs paths for them to travel. They bear off all defilement. 
They have their healing power ; they drive disease away. Most- 
motherly physicians, they are parents of all that standeth, all that 
moveth. The waters appear to be of primary importance to the 
Rg-Vedie Indian : this explains the frequent occurrence of prayers 
for rainfall ami for the inclusion of so much meteorological 
matter in these religious and sacrificial hymns. 

£b) Sims — With incidental reference to Knowledge of 
Mountain., Sea ami Desert . — About 30 Rivers are mentioned in 
the Rg-Veda. Mention is often made of the ‘sapta sindhavah' 
or seven rivers. It is interesting to note that the same expression 
Hepta Hindu occurs in the Avesta. The rivers are the Indus, the 
Sarasvati and the five rivers of the Punjab— Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej. The names of frequent occurrence are those of 
the Indus and the Sarasvati. The Indus is said to be rich in horses, 
cars, robes and ample wealth. The Sarasvati however is a sacred 
river and the region appears to have acquired a certain sanctity ; 
her limitless unbroken flood is said to be swift moving and comes on 
with a tempestuous roar. The description given of the Sarasvati 
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can hardly apply to the small stream now known under that name 
and there is evidence to show that in the Rg-Vedie age it was 
large and was the last of the rivers of the Punjab and therefore an 
iron gate or real frontier to the east. Rivers in those days were 
not easily fordable. There are references to transport over water 
floods in boats and an easy ford is said to be pleasant. In one 
hymn, the rivers Reas and Sutlej are asked by the sage to bow 
lowly down, to be easy to be traversed and to stay with their flood 
below the axles of car and wagon. 

The rivers have their course from the Mountains. Forth 
from the bosom of the mountains the Beas and Sutlej are said to 
speed down their waters. The Indus is said to speed over pre- 
cipitous ridges of the earth. The mountains are said to distil the 
rain drops and, resting firm, rejoice in freshening moisture. 
They are said to be snow-covered and rich in treasures. 

The course of the rivers is from the mountains to the Sea or 
Ocean. The seven mighty rivers are said to seek the ocean. 
The floods are said to be longing for the sea. In one or two 
passages there appears to be an account of a sea voyage where the 
words of the text do not admit of any other interpretation. It is a 
matter for consideration whether under ancient geographical 
conditions the sea was not nearer to south Punjab than it is now. 

The Desert is mentioned intheRg-Veda. Rain floods are said 
to flow over desert lands. Indra inundated thirsty plains and deserts 
and when Parjanya gives rain he makes desert places fit for travel. 
Springs in the desert were fully appreciated. Agni is compared to 
a fountain in the desert and sacrificial gifts are said to refresh 
Indra like water brought to men in desert places. In one place 
the poet says : “ The desert plains and steep descents, how many 
leagues in length they spread . 55 If Sarasvati was a mighty river 
flowing to the sea and if it is now lost in the sands it can be inferred 
that the Rajputana desert is gaining ground to the north and east 
of it. 

Changes in the configuration of the Punjab rivers and in the 
sea or gulfs into which they discharge their waters and in the 
extent of the Rajputana desert have occurred even in compara- 
tively recent times and they can be carried backward to Rg-Vedic 
period. Rut for causing any change in climatic features, the 
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changes should be of an order of magnitude which would take one 
to very old periods approaching the dates of geological transforma- 
tions which are not considered here and which would form a 
distinct subject for meteorological and climatic speculations. 

(7) Forests , Fields , Animals . — The Forest hymn shows a 
fine appreciation of nature. The forest queen is praised as sweet- 
scented, redolent of balm ; she is the mother of all sylvan things, 
who tills not but hath stores of food. The burning of the forest 
is however mentioned with special frequency in connection with 
Agni. Agni compasses all forests with glowing flame and leaves 
them blackened with his tongue ; he shaves the earth, as a barber 
shaves a beard, when the wind blows on his flame and fans it. In 
one place there seems to be an allusion to the clearance of the 
jungle by fire for the advance of the settlers. Immense forests 
would mitigate the heat of the sun and may have produced an 
appreciable effect on rainfall and considerable effect on retention 
of rain-water. 

The Lord Or The Field is praised in one hymn. There 
are references to ploughing, sowing and reaping. A god dews the 
com with moisture, bedews the pasture of the ldne. Rain is said to 
swell the com by moisture sent from heaven. The word Yava is 
mentioned with special frequency as the principal article of veget- 
able food and may be a generic name for any sort of grain. The 
word means barley even to this day and it is probable that it 
meant barley in the Rg-Vedic age also ; its generic significance 
was probably derived from its cultivation and production on a 
very large scale and to an extent which was greater than for any 
other kind of grain. As barley is a winter crop, winter rains appear 
to be a predominant feature of the climate. It is said that rice, 
which is a monsoon crop, is not specifically mentioned ; but as 
Parjanva, who apparently represents the first burst of the monsoon, 
is the generator and nourisher of plants giving abundant food 
for all living creatures, it is probable that crops were raised in the 
monsoon season also. 

Amongst Animals the cow occupies a prominent place and 
has already acquired a certain amount of sanctity in the Rg-Veda. 
She is described as food which moves on feet. Naturally she had 
great utility and value. The horse is another animal of value 
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particularly in warfare. Wealth in steeds and abundance of cows 
is prayed for. Amongst wild animals mention is made of the wolf, 
the lion, the wild boar, the bear, the jackal, gaura, buffalo, deer, 
hyena, antelope and a few others. The tiger is not mentioned, 
while the elephant may have been regarded as a strange creature, 
being called a beast with hand. This is of some significance as 
the natural home of these animals is even now outside the limits of 
the Punjab then occupied by Rg-Vedic Indians. 


(To be continued.) 



SOME PECULIARITIES OP THE SORATHI DIALECT. 

By D. E. Mankad. 

The Gujarati language is spoken today in many distinct 
dialects , 1 out of which the provincial dialect spoken by the people 
occupying the province called Sorath is for many reasons, greatly 
interesting to a philologist. The pure Sorathi dialectal variations 
which may be noticed today, are mostly to be found in the 
spoken language of Ivathis, Ahirs or Ayars, Ohara nas, Mers and 
other tribes. There is also an extensive literature expressed 
in this mixed dialect and preserved as folk-lore, which is lately 
being published by Mr. J. K. Meghani. 2 That these people have 
often preserved forms and words almost in their Prakrit and 
Apabhraihsa stage, can be ascertained even by a cursory knowledge 
of the dialect. A detailed study of this dialect shows that it is 
considerably influenced by Sindhi, Kachhi, Marawadi and slightly 
also by Hindi . 3 

1 See specimens given by Sir George Grierson in LS. Vol. IX, Part II. 

2 Specially his Rasadharas, Baharavatias, Radkiali Rat and Rtugito 

which last, presents some very interesting philological (chiefly phonetic) 
variations. ' : ■ ' . ■ ■ i; : Sll . 

3 Dukas like : — . ;y;;' ; 

Pan! mide pak 

Mel rnaduje manamem 
Tmii to ji nlyar 

Turn. kede pa nit hi nlpajyo 

— Kathiawadi Duka, p. 57; by G. D. Raychura. 
or 

Uttar sedyiim kaddhiyuih 
Dungara dammariya 
Haido talafe maccha jin 
Sajana sambhariyam 

— Sorathi Bakaravatia L, App. 

may be taken as complete remnants of the Kachhi dialect, though 
the instrumental in the first duho is purely Gujarati. But, even otherwise 
many terminations directly imported from Kachhi, (which is nothing else 
but a dialect of Sindhi) are found interspersed all throughout the literature. 
Gen, ji, change of neuter into masculine gender, etc., are some instances in 
point. Marawadi influence is more marked in marriage songs, which form 
a special collection in Meghani’s Chundadi. Gen. rd 9 change of ‘ ta 9 to nha; are 
comparatively frequent. Hindi influence is not so marked. Gen, M is of 
course seen, but otherwise it is very rare. 
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The complex nature of this half-developed dialect necessitates 
a brief inquiry into the antecedents of the people whose vehicle of 
expression it has been for a long time. 

KATMS. 

First, to consider about the Kathls Campbell states that 
they came to Kathiawad (cir. 1400 A.D.) from Sind through 
Cuteh. He also narrates that the Kathls themselves preserve 
a tradition describing their origin from the blow of a stick by 
Karna, at the time of Virata’s Gograhana, a Mbh. incident. 
Some, according to Campbell, may be connected with Kathmandu, 
the capital of Nepal. 

Captain Wilberforce-Bell, too, says 1 “ They are generally 
supposed to have migrated from Sind to Kachha where they 
settled at Pava and afterwards in Sorath at Than.” He also 
notices the legendary origin in the Mbh. incident. 

It is necessary here to point out that the Mbh. knows no 
such incident and that the legend owes its origin probably to the 
general tendency, of most of the present tribes, of connecting 
themselves with some illustrious ancient family. 

It seems that at the time of Alexander's invasion, a people 
named by the Greeks as Kathaioi dwelt on the banks of the Indus, 
whom the Cambridge History of India 2 takes to be Kshatriyas, 
pointing out at the same time that the common designation of 
the warrior caste seems to have been applied, in this case, to a 
particular people. 

Dr. Macdonell, 3 speaking about the Kathas of the famous 
Kathaka Sakha, states that they are now mostly seen in Kashmere, 
but in the days of the Greeks they were in the Punjab and 
Kashmere. But he has cited no authority for this statement, 
probably showing thereby that he also had the above Kshatriya- 
Kathaioi theory in view. This error in the identification of the 
Kshatriya and Kathaioi was probably due to McCrindle, who 

r The history of Kathiawad, pp. 67-68. 

2 Vol. I, p. 34=9. 

3 History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 175. 
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equated 1 2 the Kathaioi with Ksliatriyas. That this was erroneous 
was pointed out by Prof. S. Majmudar Shastri in his notes on 
the text of MacCrindle thus : 2 i€ The Kathioi were the Kanthas 
(Panini, II, 4, 20) or the Krathas (Mahabharata, VIII, 85, 16). 
To take it as Kshatriyas, as has been done by Dr. McOrindle and 
in the Camb. H. I. (Vol. I), is not very satisfactory. For the word 
Kshatriya does not refer to any particular nation or tribe, but 
is the common name for all the warrior tribes or castes. 59 

But in his discussion about the Kathaioi, McCrindle regards 
the following names as having been derived from this word : 3 4 
<c Kattis, Kathi, Kathias, Katris, Khatris, Khetars, Kettaour, 
Kattair, Kattaks and others. One of these tribes, the Kathis, 
issuing from the lower parts of the Punjab, established themselves 
in Saurashtra and gave the name of Kathiawad to the great 
peninsula of Gujarat. 55 4 

The above discussion brings out two possible alternatives as to 
the origin of the Kathis — (1) Kathaioi, if we believe in McCrindle, 
or (2) Kanthas or Krathas according to Dr. S. Majumdar Shastri. 
Their origin from the Kanthas would seem to be borne out by the 
still existing name Kanthal, given to the shore of the Ran of 
CutcK. 5 Ptolemy also knew a gulf named Kanthi and McCrindle 
identifies 6 it with the present £ Gulf of Kachhah 

But there is still another line of argument, which probably 
leads us nearer to the origin of the Kathis. McOrindle in the long 
list of the tribes whose names he believed to have been derived 
from or akin to Kathaioi, enumerates Kattaks. If there is any 
connection between Kathaioi, Kattaks and our Kathis, the matter, 
I think, can still be pushed earlier. In the Vedic times there 
was a Kathaka Sakha, which gives us a Saihhita and an Upanlsad ; 

1 McCrindle's Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy, ed. by S, 
Majumdar Shastrl, pp. 157-58. 

2 Ibid, p.375. 

* Ibid, p. 158. 

4 McCrindle has blundered heie. It is Kathiawad that is a Peninsula 
and not Gujarata. 

5 It is however possible that the word Kanthal is to be derived 
from Kantba or Kantha. 

6 ' Ibid, p. 158. 
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.and it seems probable, at least philologically, that our Kathis 
were perhaps connected with these Kathas. That the Kathas 
occupied the Punjab once, according to Macdonell, lends further 
support to this identification, as Kathis also are said to have migra- 
ted from almost the same districts. 

But for the purpose of philological investigations, it is quite 
sufficient that the Kathis came into Kathiawad, from Sind via 
Cutch. 

Ayars, or Ahirs, another tribe, whose dialect we are going to 
investigate, are a wandering pastoral people mostly moving from 
one place to another for pastures for their cattle. They are 
said to have formed marital connections with Rajput tribes like 
Solankis, Yajas and Paramars . 1 Captain Wilberforce-Bell 
points out 2 “Ptolemy, the Greek, mentions them as Ahiriya,” 
which seems to be incorrect as there is no mention of the Ahiriya 
in Ptolemy. But, he, like Campbell, thinks, that the Ahirs for- 
merly lived on the banks of the Indus and in all probability migrated 
to Saurashtra owing to the influx of Mahomedans into Sind from 
Persia , 3 while W. Crooke 5 , 4 finds their connection with Abars, 
a Scythic tribe, as affirmed by some, not plausible. Their matri- 
monial relations with the Rajputs, indicate that they were once a 
ruling and fighting race. In the Mahabharata there is ample evidence 
to this effect . 5 Nakula in his Digvijaya had to defeat Abhiras, 
on the banks of the Indus (Sindhukulasamfrita) . They are said 
to have been reduced to the present servile condition as a result of 
the extirpation of all the Kshatriyas by Parasurama . 6 Before 
this legendary incident, however, they were Kshatriyas. That they 
w r ere connected with Aioi mentioned by Ptolemy seems probable ; 7 
but though the connection of serpent worship with Aioi seems 
to be quite possible, it cannot be positively affirmed of the Ahirs 

1 Gujarata Sarvasangraha, p. 104. 

2 Ibid, p. 53. 

8 Ibid, p. 53. 

4 E.R.E., i, 232; however c/. Enthoven : Tribes and Castes of Bombay : 
Ahirs. 

5 Mbh., II, 35, 9-10 ; III, 192, 33-35. 

/« Mbh., XIV, 30, 14-16. 

7 cf. Ptolemy’s Ancient India, ed. by Majumdar, p, 350. 
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who were originally called Abhirs, which form of the w T ord is a phi- 
lological handicap for connecting them with Ahis, who are 
mentioned in the Rgveda. 

Even these Avars are said to have come to Sorath from Sind, 
via Catch. 

Charanas, another tribe using Sorathi are known to have 
been intimately connected 1 with both the Kathis and Ayars 
and thus must have accompanied them to Kathiawad. 

For Mers, a tribe also using this dialect I would simply refer 
to Indian Antiquary, June 1922, 2 where following Dr, Bhagawanlal 
Indraji, they are identified with the Maitraks and Mihirs. They 
also appear to have come through Sind. 

The influence of Sindhi and Cutchi that we shall find in the 
investigation of this dialect can thus be historically explained. 

UXSARGAS 

Remote Demonstrative Pronoun % 

The Sorathi dialect is conspicuous by the total absence of 
both the remote demonstrative pronouns e and te which are 
so widely used in the other dialects of the Gujarati language. 
The use of this i in the nominative as well as in the oblique 
cases is to be found throughout in the Sorathi literature. 3 
This extensive use of the pronoun i has, it seems, influenced 
other pronouns also, te and je of Gujarati proper are often 
used in Sorathi as ii and ji, but mostly in oblique case 
only. Sir George Grierson shows 4 the use of i in the Zalavadi 

1 cf. Gujarata Sarvasahgraha, p. 105. 

2 cf, also Mbers. an article by V* P. Vaidya, in Nagarika, a Gujarati 
quarterly, Vol, VI, No. I, where the author has traced the details oi the 
m igrations of these people. 

3 See ; 

I — Kathiawad i Dulia, by Raiehura, pp. 39, 40, 92, 97, etc., 
Sorathi, Baharavatia by Meghani 1, 10, 33, etc. 

(Ift) — Imne — Sorathi B. I, 91. 

Wu — Kathi, D. P. 18. 

(%ft) mo— Ibid. , p. 61, 

4 Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IX, Part II., p. 419. 
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and Pattani dialects. But in both these cases it appears in oblique 
cases. Thus this i happens to be a peculiarity of Sorathi 

Beames has given a list of the two demonstrative pronouns 
in different languages that he has examined . 1 He gives for 
Sindhi, remote demon. Pr. % hi and he; but Dr. Trump, believes 2 , 
them to be hi, he and hiu which result into i, e and in respectively 
in Ladi dialect, by the elision of h. This i of the Ladi seems to be 
identical with Sorathi i. This would be further justified by our 
previous ethnological discussions which have shown that all those 
tribes were, at one or the other time, residing in Sind. 

Guj. e comes from etad. Etad yields in Prakrit earn. But etad 
also shows, another form inam in Prakrit. Prof. N. B. Divatia 
has incidentally shown 3 that this inam may be derived either 
from etena or from its gen. form. Moreover Siddhahema 4 
considers iiaam as an accusative or nominative form. In 
§a dbhasachandrika it is taken 5 as a nom. form. But how 
can we account for this i in the forms of etad in Pr. ? 
Beames writes : 6 “ But it is perhaps useless to seek for the origin 
of the modem forms in any written work. They have their 
origin, in all probability, in a much lower stratum of 
popular speech / 5 But he does not investigate further. Many 
Prakrit forms and phases, which are not explained by the extant 
Prakrit grammars, are often solved by a reference to the Vedic 
grammar. It should be remembered that according to the view , 7 
that is now being widely accepted, Prakrits existed side by side 
with the classical Sanskrit from the earliest times. 

In the Vedic language we find, together with etad and other 
pronouns a pronominal form im ; but it is not certain whether 
it is a remote or a near demon, pronoun. Sayana explains 8 it 

1 Comparative grammar of the Modem Aryan Languages of India, 
1872-79, by John Beames. ii, 317-18. 

2 Grammar of the Sindhi Language, by E. Trumpp, Leipzig, 1872, p. 198. 

® Gujarati Language, Vol. II, p. 28. 

* VIII, 3, 79. 

5 Bombay Sans, and Pr, Series, p. 124. 

a Ibid., p. 317, 

7 An Intr. to Comp. Philology, by Gune, p. 148. 

a RV. VI, 53, 5-6. 
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by the accusative form of idam. But Macdonell 1 translates it 
by 4 Him’ which shows that it may have been used as a Remote 
demon, pronoun also. This im> if taken as an accusative form 
would directly yield i as the original pronoun. That this i or im 
should have any connection with etad does not seem probable, but 
confused memory of a forgotten age may have given rise to the 
optional form inam in the forms of etad. 

The above discussion, thus, shows that the Vedic language 
evinces the existence of a pronoun i which may be identified with 
Sorathi f. Like the peak of a submerged mountain, this Sorathi t, 
even now, reminds us of the Yedic age ! 

2 


Nom. Plural Termination V or Um . 2 


Guj, proper. 


Examples. 

Masculine. 


Sorathi. 


Sing. 

pano 
hath 
bhayado 


Plural. 


Sing. 


pana—o 
hath— o 
bhayada— o 


pano 

hath 

bhayado 


Plural. 

pana— o— u 
hath— o— u 
bhayada— o— u 


N.B . — I have noted in the case of Sorathi the optional plural of 
endings, but they are heard in the speech of the educated only. 


Sing. 

Gay 

Chopdi 3 
Gahga 


Feminine. 

Plural. 

(Guj. Proper) 
Gay— o 
Chopdi— o 
Gahga— o 


Plural. 
(Sorathi) 
Gay— o— um 
Chopdi— o—uih 
Gahga— o—uih 4 . 


i Vedic Grammar of Students, p. 220. 

- For its use see ; ■ . ' 

Sorathi B. i, 19 ; KathL D.F. 6, 19, 26, -42 ; Racial! Rat 6, etc. 
it is very diffuse. 

3 Beames does not recognise the existence of l and u endings for 
Guj. nouns (pp. 196-97); but long i endings in Gujarati are quite usual. 

4 e.g. evl pachchls Gahgaum are to ya mare &um ? 
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NEUTER. 


Sing. 

Plural 

Plural. 


{Guj. Proper) 

(Sorathi) 

Chhokarum 

Ohhokaram—o 

Chhokaram— i 

Zad 

Zad— o 

Zad— o— um. 


The above illustrations will make it clear that whatever the 
gender and whatever the ending of a noun may be, in Sorathi it 
always takes in Nom. pi., along with other terminations, wand 
masculine showing u and the other two genders um. 

In Prakrit, Masculine nouns ending in i and u, and Feminine 
nouns ending in a, i, i, u and u take in Nom. pi. along with other 
termination au or u . 1 In Apabhraihsa the same has been retained. 
Moreover, in Apabhraihsa, for neuter nouns there is an exception. 
Those nouns that had a ha at the end, took u in Nom. and Acc. 
sing. 2 It is a known fact that this addition of ha was, once, 
very extensively used. 

Modern Aryan languages, also show'' this u. For nouns ending 
in u, there is a universal ter. w. But in Sindhi, the use of this u, 
is very wide. In Feminine, Sindhi shows u, for a , a , i and 1 endings. 3 
As Sindhi has lost the Neuter, it will be seen that neuter 
Apabhraihsa terminations have influenced other genders. 

Beames observes for this u or urn ; 4 “ No satisfactory reason 
for this form has been showm. Even if w’e admit that the ‘ o ’ of 
Pr. plurals has been changed to w, this does not account for the 
anusvara, which is too important a feature to have crept in 
by accident. It may have been extended to the nominative 
from the oblique cases of the Apabhraihsa pi. (see Lassen, p. 464) 
as is often the case in other languages.” Yet I offer two alterna- 
tive explanations for this phenomenon, of which the second seems 
to me to be even more plausible than the theory of the Apabh- 
raihsa oblique cases. 

1 Intr. to Prakrit, by Woollier, p. 31 ff. 

2 See Puratattva, a Guj. quarterly, VoL I, p. 363 ff. 

8 Beames, Ibid, ii, 196-97. But Beames is not correct here. Nouns 
with u and ii endings do not take any ter. which is accepted for Sindhi by 
Dr. Trumpp (see Ibid , p. 106). 

4 Ibid > p. 209. 
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(1) As is shown above the use of the term, u, in Prakrits, 
and Apabhramsa, was very wide. There appears in every language 
an age of unification, when in the absence of great grammarians 
the language becomes a language of the people, and minor and rigid 
distinctions are forgotten. Something of the sort may have- 
happened here also. 

(2) We have also seen above that a ha was added to tho 
noun-stems very extensively at one time or other. Prof.. 
3SL B. Divatia recognises 1 the force of this ha . We may, therefore,, 
suppose that the process that was limited to Neuter in Apabhraih^a 
was made universal, and every noun, after the model of the Apabh- 
raihsa neuter nouns with the optional ha endings, took u or um. 

3 

Elision ov h. 

The aspirate h seen in words like thame , mhane , etc., has 
been considered as an after-effect of its shifting places in 
some of its antecedent forms. Though this sound exists in 
some parts of Gujarat, it is elided in Sorathi and some other 
dialects. For this absence of A-sound it is argued that men 
have acquired the habit of this false pronunciation, due to the 
faulty system of spelling adopted in the Government Yemacular 
Reading Series. But it is the experience of many that even 
illiterate people, quite innocent of modern culture, have a tendency 
to elide this h at least in Sorathi. 

The reason for this elision of h is phonetic, the tendency for 
aspiration, a well-known phenomenon in philology being absent in 
this case. Marathi elides it in (WR%) dmache and preserves it 
in dfam. Sindhi shows it in avMm , lavhim , etc., and drops it i nasim? 
mm* In Hindi this aspiration is very wide. In Sorath itself 
Junagadh people would pronounce sdmo as sahmbho, while people 
on Una side would have hUnum for unum. Thus the retention of h 
is optional It has been already seen that Sorathi is very much 
allied to Kachhi, and Kachhis are almost notorious for this elision 
of A The first person Singular which preserves the aspiration in all 


i GLL. i, 190-96. 
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the modem Aryan languages of India has dropped it in Kachhi and 
Sindhi amuih. But amongst Kachhis the tendency for not aspirating 
is even more marked than amongst Sindhis. Plurals like tavhim , 
avhiih , are conspicuous by their absence in Kachhi, as in Ladi. 
Again if you ask an average Kachhi to pronounce kahyum he will 
express it as kiyum or Hum or even kyum. It will be seen that 
kahyum by the elision of h and by the process of Pratisamprasarana 
will yield Hum. This tendency of avoiding aspiration is thus 
seen in Kachhi and Sorathi alike. 

4 

Past Passive Participle 1 termination num (5) 

Gujarati proper. Sorathi. 

bolayum bolanum 

lakhayum lakhanum 

The fact that these forms change according to the gender of 
the subject indicates their participial character. 

Roots of all descriptions have this termination applied to them 
in Sorathi. In Sindhi also it is applied to some P.P.P s. 2 

But Dr. Trumpp simply calls them irregular, while Beames 
compares some of these with the corresponding irregular P.P.P.s. 
in Sanskrit . 3 But even our Sanskrit grammarians, on account of 
the break in the Vedie traditions, have often explained forms, for 
which they could not account, as irregular . 4 * 6 Today when the 
Vedie language itself is studied scientifically, we must try to find 
out, the causes of these apparent irregularities, in the Vedie language. 
Thus we find that in Vedie grammar along with ta there was also a 
na as the termination of P.P.P. This na was applied to roots 
ending in long vowels, or in ch , d and j. 5 And keeping in view 

1 For its actual use see Sorathi B. i, 20 ; Katin. D. P. II, etc. 

2 Dr. Trumpp (Ibid) p. 272 if. 

3 Ibid iii, p. 139. 

4 A similar case is seen in Prakrit. Hemachandra, in his Desinama- 

mala, has enumerated many words as desi, which can be and are being traced 
to Sanskrit, to-day. > 

6 See Vedie Gr. pp. 183-4. 
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the fact that in Sindhi where it exhibits this termination, it is 
applied to roots having d endings, it can be argued that this na 
which in Sindhi was as yet vague and uncertain, became univer- 
salised in Sorathi passing as it did through Kachhi. 

This hum termination is not noted by any one. Even 
Grierson, though he has incidentally given one illustration, has not 
discussed it . 1 

5. 

Absence of wide e and o. 

The wide sound of e and o heard in Gujarati and Marawadi 
distinguishes them from all other modern Aryan languages in India. 
The genesis of these wide e and o has been ably discussed by Prof. 
Divatia. 2 

2sTo one can deny its existence in Gujarati, but speaking of the 
Gujarati language as a whole it should be stated that its use is 
partial, it being absent in some parts of Kathiawad. This will 
be proved by the fact that students in those parts, when 
commencing their English studies, are frequently unable to pro- 
nounce the wide sounds of that language. This is a difficulty 
experienced by all the teachers there. I have myself seen Halarls, 
ridiculing the wide pronunciation of words like Chopdi of Bhavana- 
gari students studying at Rajkot and other places. The 
absence of this wide sound, at least in Halar and Sorath, is 
indisputable. 

Prof. Divatia has traced the process of wide e and o, thus : 
upavisati=uvavisai=uvaisai=baisai=bese 
kah punah=ka una=kavana=k6na 

In both these cases according to him, the intermediate ai 
and au, are first changed to ay and av by what he calls the pratisam- 
prasarana process, and then result into wide e and o. I am in 
full agreement with this derivation ; yet I propose to examine the 

1 Op. cit p. 427. 

2 See GLL i, 125*56 ; also his paper “ Phonogenesis of the wide 
E & O in Gujarati ” read at the first Oriental Conference. 
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genesis of the short e and o as heard in Sorathi. He has shown that 
the antecedent baiscd has to pass through a form like baysai in 
order to yield the wide sound of the resulting e. So also Jean® a has 
to pass through the kavaipa stage. But if we suppose that in both 
these cases, baisai and fern a directly pass to bisi and kuna stages, 
these latter forms would yield the short e and o. We can derive 
both the wide and short sounds from the same process, suggested 
by Divatia thus :~~ 


upavisati=uvavisai==uvaisai 
= baisairT^ 


baysai—bese 
bisi— bese 


So a so 


kah punah= kauna- 


^^kava na=kona 
^kuna~kona 


It should be noted that the above process has the advantage 
of btjalaghava . But it may be objected that these transitional 
forms kuna and bisi, yielding the short sound, are never used in 
literature. As a matter of fact they are seen 1 in some of the 
ancient Gujarati works. In Vimalaprabandha the editor gives the 
following quotation in his preface 


“ Kslravrksa falyaih dish ekalu ckadi tatra bisi tu dkana 
pami utavalu e vichara.” 2 


Vimalaprabandha itself shows the form bisi used at two 
places. 3 Ku®a is actually used even now amongst Kathis and 
Ayars. 


It will, thus, be seen that the short sound for both these e 
and o , heard in Sorathi, is not a myth but an established fact which 
could be corroborated by strictly scientific philological investiga- 
tions. 

1 On the contrary the above transitional baysai is found nowhere. 

2 See Vimalapr. Ed. by M. B. Vyas, preface p. 36. 

3 See op. cit. pp. 37 and 38. 
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8 * 

% FOLLOWING- A CONSONANT IS NOT CHANGED TO LAGHOTRA- 
YATNA YAKARA. 

In Gujarati proper, in many places an i following a consonant 
is often changed to a laghuprayatna yakara, as 

aklxi=akln== Amkhya . 1 

Similarly the ya in words like gam thy a, ritya, jatya , lavya, 
holya , etc., is to be traced to an earlier i. But in all these words 
Sorathis, like Suratis, invariably use amhha , gamtha, rita , gat'd, 
lava, boh, etc., thus showing their tendency to drop the final y 
or strictly to change the final i to a , for it is difficult to believe 
that Sorathi ever had this laghuprayatna y which was 
afterwards dropped yielding an a ending. 

This tendency of changing Siva to sava has exposed Gujaratis 
to the ridicule of others. 2 

But Sorathi avoids this y very scrupulously ; not only does it 
not show y, in the above cases but even in those forms of the 
past tense like fiakyum , vagyum which are evolved from earlier past 
participial forms, if very frequently shows forms like pa kuih, lid gum , 
etc. Mr. Meghani has, at one place, used the form go for gayo . 3 

But the absence of the knowledge of this tendency of avoiding 
y has led to many textual misrepresentations. Sir George Grierson 
uses the spelling lavya, dvy a, in the specimen of Halari. 4 Mr. 
Meghani, too, has the same tendency of showing this y . The 
reason of this illusion is that in these parts the actual pronunciation 
is something like laiva, diva etc. 5 

1 For other examples and full discussion see GLL i, 224 fL 

2 Of. gurjaranam mnkham bhrastam, etc. 

3 Rasadhara, i, p. 14. 

4 Ibid , p. 427. 

& See, koi bijum harye ckhe ? Ddddji ni vdto , p. 65. 
have dkupa lavya, dipa lavya — Kankdvaii, p. 42. 
uthya ela — Rasadkara, iii, 67, 

In actual practice, however, this y is either totally absent showing an a 
ending or as noted above the penultimate shows either a y or an i ; as lava 
Idym or laiva. This penultimate i may result from the Pratisamprasarana 
and metathesis of y f but as I have already said, the Sorathi does not show 
this y at all. Therefore, the presence of this penultimate i should be ex- 
plained by the process of metathesis of final i seen in eariler forms. Pro- 
nunciations like laiva may be due to the first tendency. I note that Grierson 
has spelt mdryo as mdryo and maim in his specimen of Surati. 
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7 

€ AND ^ OF THE ABSOLUTIVE. 

These are not much used, but in Sorathi Baharavatia they 
are used three or four times. 

hamke lau i, 82 

dove le i, 83 

melu dyo i, 47, etc. 

These examples are so very outstanding that they must be 
noted as a peculiarity of the Sorathi dialect. 

Comparative study shows that Marathi has um for the absolu- 
tive termination, and Sindhi has e and o ; Beames notices only e 
for Sindhi 1 but according to Trumpp, passive verbs in Sindhi 
take 4 o ’ for the absolutive. 2 

This e is derived by all from Prakrit ia, but 4 o 5 of Sindhi, 
noted by Trumpp has not been satisfactorily explained anywhere. 

It will be remembered that in Prakrit there was for the absolu- 
tive, ua along with ia . 3 As ia by dropping the final a and by 
guna yields e , so ua by the same process would yield Sindhi o, and 
by simply dropping a, would give Sorathi u. Gune suggests 4 
the derivation of the above ia from Skr. ya or tya and ua from 
Skr. iva which seems plausible. 

8 

Nom. Plural ending- dm. 

gidham mamsa bhrakhaiht— Kathi D.p.5. 

sayam maguih itaro— Kathi D. p. 50 (It is voc. here). 

ivam namam — Sorathi B. i, 91. 

The above examples show its existence. This termination 
is also seen in Nom. pL, in Sindhi and Punjabi feminine nouns of a 

1 Ibid iii, 232. 

2 Ibid. 281-83. Trumpp, for Guj, Absolutive notices a form like 
lahhini and quite erroneously derives it from ia, perhaps taking the final i as 
the termination. 

3 Gune : Op . cii. p. 249. 
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ending. 1 Sorathi uses it everywhere, irrespective of the gender 
of the nonn. It is a bit difficult to explain this dm. Prakrit and 
Apab. had d for Nom. pi. in Masc. and Fein. 2 But the annsvara 
seen in Sorathi, Sindhi and Punjabi is difficult to explain. Some 
people have a tendency to nasalize the finals of some words. This 
tendency may be said to be present here also, though I am not 
quite sure of that. 

I would like to mention here, a phenomenon, the nature of 
which is not clear to me. Some verses like the following are 
met with 

(1) syama ugari rana rahe 

e rajaputam rlt— Kathi. B. p. 3. 

(2) camcala apaeala camakavo 

ati ara ghana rosa 
e turaihgaih paihc guna 

pamce tariyam dosa — Kathi D. p. 54. 

also on 55 tariyam dosa is used. 

(3) gana mathe gana kare 

i to vahevaraih vat 
avagana upara gana kare 

ene seja talayam khat — Kathi D.p. 67. 

(4) tera triya trahum karaliyo 

pamcoryo kekana 
pacisa varasem araihparam 

purusam eha pramaiia—- Kathi D. p. 85. 

(5) sira pade dhada lade 

trute bakhataram kor—Kathi D. p. 99. 

Out of these examples (1), (3) and (5) have this termination 
in the sense of genitive, while in (2) and (4) its case is doubtful to 
decide ; it maybe gen. or loc. Moreover the practice of dropping 
terminations is often seen amongst poets as a poetic license. Thus 
it may even be our nom. pL, am, though it seems less plausible as 
even nom. pL would be a termination and that fact would go against 
the abovementioned poetic license. I therefore think that the 
dm to be seen in the above stanzas may be a gen. or loc. termination, 

1 Beames : Ibid ii, 196. 

2 Gune : Ibid p. 206. 
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Gen. dm may be traced to Sk. gen.pl . nam and loc. am may be 
evolved from mam itself an evolute of Pr. mmi. 

S 

Declension oe Pronouns, Adjectives, P.P.P.s. and Numerals. 

(1) a kavaniuih=a konL 1 

(2) tariyuih to no maliyuih==tari to na mall. 2 

(3) vatum vagataliyum=vato vigatvali. 3 * 

(4) eijum Cakhadium===cijo cakhhadi.* 

(5) kadyuih mandyuih kaIva==kado mandi kalva. 5 

(6) e canine na cuke=e came na cuke. 6 

(7) uparehaliyun aja vatum ema j valu“iiparcliali vato. 7 

It will be clear from the above examples that pronouns [(1) 

and (2)], adjectives [(3) and (7)], P.P.P.s. [(2), (4) and (5)] and 
numerals [(7)] were declined even as their respective substantives 
were declined. In Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apab, pronouns, adjectives, 
participles and numerals take the same gender, case and number 
as their substantives. In Gujarati proper, these parts of speech are 
affected by the gender but generally not by the case of their sub- 
stantives. It will be seen that the above examples remarkably 
agree with the practice in Sanskrit & Prakrit. 

Tjbis tendency is marked in Sindhi also. Trumpp remarks, 8 
“ The general rule, that the adjective must agree with its substantive 
in gender, number and case holds good in Sindhi likewise Plough 
I cannot say whether this is the case with pronouns and P.P.P.s., 
yet it is no wonder that Sorathi, which is so intimately connected 
with Sindhi and Iiachhi, shoiJd intensify the processes seen 
there. 

Tnis inclination to intensify the inherited tendencies is probably 
due to the careless and indifferent nature of the speakers. This indiffer- 

1 Sorathi B. i, 83. 

2 Sorathi B. i, 83. 

3 Kathi. D. p. 26. 

* Kathi. D. p. 68. 

> Kathi. D. p. 28. 

6 Kathi. D. p. 40. 

7 Kathi. D. p. 83. 

* Ibid , p. 145. 
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ence to accuracy lias produced some remarkable forms, totally 
incorrect grammatically. There is a verse, 

vatum rese vlr 

bhala tani bhananyum— Kathi. D.p. 75. 
which shows an absurd phenomenon ; for it is to be explained as 
a form of bhdna with gen. n% and nom. pi. m, showing a confused 
and combined use of these terminations. Memihi seen in 
Sorathi B. i, 27, is another example in point, though it only shows a 
double termination of the same case, due to pure confusion. 

Conclusion 

These are some of the distinct peculiarities of the Sorathi 
language. A wide range of investigation is still left to future 
workers. Sorathi phonology which presents many interesting 
features is altogether ignored here. Many other aspects also are 
left out of consideration. Yet let us recount the conclusions of 
the present survey. 

At the outset, we had called this a half-developed dialect. 
This is fully borne out by our discussions. We have found that 
many peculiarities seen in Sorathi are to be traced to their ultimate 
Sindhi forms. Sindhi itself is in the process of evolution, for many 
of its present phonological, phonetic and grammatical features 
show' that it is still in Apabhraiiisa stage. The same charac- 
teristic is evinced by Sorathi, which is, as we have seen, a dialect 
of the tribes that have evidently migrated to Sorath from Sind and 
Cutch. 

The tribes that speak Sorathi have preserved, intensified 
and even unified many features seen in Sindhi and Kachhi as 
exceptions, even though many centuries have elapsed since their 
separation from the original stock. One of the reasons of the above 
phenomenon is illiteracy and the concomitant general indifference 
to accuracy, which are always marked in wandering and unsettled 
tribes. Moreover want of culture w r ould, at transitional periods, 
keep such tribes in the same state, effects of transition being seen 
only in levelling up difficulties and avoiding intricacies and irre- 
gularities of exceptions and variations. 

We can see, however, that even now this dialect preserves 
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traces of its migratory movements. Language mirrors tlie past 
history of its speakers very faithfully, if only we know how to 
interpret it. 

Vedic i like a peak of a submerged mountain still exists in 
Sorathi. The universal absolutive termination hum even today 
preserves its Vedic origin. Agreement of pronouns, etc, in gender, 
number and case with their substantives, reminds us even now of 
Apabhraihsa days. The tendency of avoiding aspiration clearly 
shows the migratory movements of the speakers from Sind via 
Kachh. So does the short sound of e and o, which is seen both in 
Sindhi and in Kachhi. 

All these features point to past history. They also indicate 
two clear tendencies — one of general indifference to accuracy, and 
the other of unification and avoidance of variations. 
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‘Aksara 5 — a forgotten chapter in the History of Indian Philo- 
sophy ; by Dr. P. M. Modi, M.A., Ph D., Professor of Sanskrit, 

Samaldas College, Bhavnagar, 1932. Pp. xii+121+56 

(appendices). 

This is the thesis presented by Dr. Modi for the Ph. D. Degree 
in the University of Kiel. 

This is a thought-provoking work. Dr. Modi has traced the 
theory of c Aksara 5 from the earliest Upanisads up to the times 
of the Vedantasiitras. He displays learning, industry and acute- 
ness. He is not afraid of differing from such great savants as Prof. 
Hopkins, Dr. Deussen, and very often crosses swords with them. 
He starts with a comparative table setting forth the meanings 
attributed by Indian acaryas and Western translators to c aksara’ 
in the eleven passages of the Bhagavadglta where it occurs in a 
philosophical sense. He shows how the Chandogya and Brhada- 
ranvaka, the early prose Upanisads, speak of both aksara (imper- 
sonal Absolute) and purusa (personal Absolute) and how they 
are not concerned to decide whether the final reality is personal 
or impersonal. He then proceeds to the earlier metrical Upanisads 
(like the Katka and Mundaka) and holds that they placed purusa 
higher than aksara , that both were regarded as the goals and both 
were styled vidyds . The next stage is reached in the Bhagavadglta 
which accepts the distinction between aksara and purusa taught 
by the earlier metrical Upanisads and also says that purusa is 
beyond {para ) aksara. The Gita develops the theory that medita- 
tion on purusa is preferable to that on aksara, because the former 
is easier than the latter ; and the Gita says that purusa presides 
over aksara which is the abode {dhd'man). Gita identifies Krsna 
with purusa and is always careful not to identify purusa with 
brahman which is identified with aksara. The Gita teaches three 
paths of absolution, the Sdnkhya , Yoga and V pa sand or bhakti 
and that aksara or purusa can be reached by anyone of these paths. 
Sankhya and Yoga in the Gita mean respectively f renunciation ’ 
(with knowledge) and "path of actions’ (with knowledge). They 
are not two steps on the same path (as Sankaracarya says) but two 
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paths to either of the two goals, viz. aksara and purusa. The 
learned author then examines the twelfth parvan of the Maha- 
bharata and finds that therein the tenets of four different schools 
are set out, viz. the Aupanisadas (chap. 182-253), the Sankhya 
(chap. 302-317), Yoga (chap. 308) and Pancaratra (chap. 334-352). 
Dr. Modi takes great pains to point out how the Sahkhya in the 
Mahabharata differs from the classical sahkhya, how both Hopkins 
and Deussen are wrong in their interpretation of chap. 308. how the 
Mahabharata mentions two schools of Yoga, one founded by 
Hiranyagarbha and the other by Rudra. He states that the 
Pancaratra school in the Mahabharata completely identifies aksara 
and purusa under the name of Narayana, that according to that 
school the supreme Reality is possessed of contradictory attributes. 
Dr. Modi then comes to the treatment of aksara in the Brahma- 
sutras. He believes (p. 92) that he has discovered the key to the 
•elucidation of that somewhat abstruse and recondite work. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Modi, the Sutrakara discriminates between aksara 
and purusa and the most striking feature in the sutrakara ’s view 
of the Highest Being {para ) is the systematic and rational inter- 
pretation which he gives for the first time in the history of Indian 
Philosophy to the twofold contradictory statements regarding tlie 
attributes of the supreme one. 

The author of the Brahmasutras, according to Dr. Modi, 
does not regard aksara as lower than purusa but rather treats the 
two as identical and holds that the distinction made between the 
two in some texts is for the purpose of meditation only and that 
the same Supreme Being called para is to be meditated upon as 
aksara or purusa. Thus though aksara taught in the ancient 
Upanisads and the Gita is still recognisable even in Badarayana’s 
sutras, even the traces of aksara disappear in the work of Sankara- 
earya, the renowned successor of Badarayana. It is hence that 
Dr. Modi describes the history of aksara as a forgotten chapter. 

One is constrained to say that the learned writer’s treatment 
of the Brahmasutras is scrappy and wanting in lucidity and logical 
sequence. It would have been very convenient if the author had 
collected in the appendix all the principal original Sanskrit texts, 
particularly of the Upanisads and the Brakmasutra. 

The above is only a very brief and most inadequate summary 
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of the principal topics discussed in this interesting and instructive 
book. In spite of the drawbacks pointed out above the work 
deserves to be carefully read by all students of ancient Indian 
philosophy, particularly Vedanta, even though one may demur 
to some of the assumptions and interpretations of Dr. Modi. 

P. V. K. 

Pallava Genealociy. By Rev. H. Heras {Indian Historical 
Research Institute, Bombay). 

This carefully executed work comprising three charts and 
some twenty pages of notes, represents an earnest attempt to solve 
to some extent at least, the tangle of Pallava history. The author 
holds that there was only one Pallava dynasty, an unbroken line 
of twenty-four kings, and that the manner of dividing their pedigree 
into two portions is totally improper. The conquest of Kanchi- 
puram, the first significant achievement of the dynasty was accom- 
plished by Kumaravishnu I, and the event was signallised by the 
assumption of the title of Maharaja by the ruling king and by the 
.adoption of Sanskrit instead of Prakrit as the official language. 
These and other interesting conclusions which the author has drawn 
would demand the serious attention of those interested in the 
early history of South India. 

B. G. M. 

The Sphotasiddhi of Acarya Makdanamisra with the Gopa- 
lika of Rsiputra Paramesvara. Edited by S. K. Rama- 
natha Sastri, Madras University Sanskrit Series No. 6, 
Pp. 304. Rs. 3. 

The Madras University deserves to be congratulated for being 
the first to bring out an edition of this rare and ancient work. 
The Sphotasiddhi of Mandanamisra is a short work in 37 karikas 
in which the great Ma ndananmisra expounds the abstruse doctrine 
of sphota with a few brief explanations in prose. Panini himself 
was aware of this doctrine, as he mentions a predecessor named 
Sphotayana. Patanjali in his great bhasya says that in the San- 
graha of Vyadi one of the principal topics of discussion was the 
question whether sabda is nitya or karya. The Vakyapadlva of 
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Hari also elaborately examines the theory of sphota. Mandana 
misra several times refers to the karikas of Hari. The commen- 
tary Gopalika is a learned one. The editor in his Sanskrit introduc- 
tion goes into the question of the life and times of the commen- 
tator. At the end. an attempt is made to identify all the quotations 
occurring in the text and the commentary. All lovers of Sanskrit 
and particularly of the philosophical literature therein will most 
heartily welcome this work. 

P. V. K. 

Asanas. PartI. (Popular Yoga. VoL I) 1933. Pp. 16+183 
Rs. 3-4-0. Pranayama. Part I (Popular Yoga. Yol. II) 1931. 
Pp. 15+156. Rs. 2-8-0. Both by Shrimax Kuvalayananda, 
Kaivalyadhama, Lonavla, India. 

The authorities of the Kaivalyadhama are to be congratulated 
on the publication of these two volumes, the first of their projected 
popular Yoga series. Yogic exercises have from times immemorial 
been known in this country to confer physical and spiritual benefit 
on those who practise them, and they have recently been subjected 
to the test of modern science and have stood it well. The 
Kaivalyadhama of Lonavla has been doing very valuable work 
in spreading the knowledge of the theory and practice of Yoga at 
the Ashram and through its quarterly Yoga-Mlmansa. These 
two books are based on direct traditional teaching, original scien- 
tific research and wide practical experience of the author. They 
are addressed to the layman, and are, therefore, less technical in 
character, severely practical. General psychological and anato- 
mical explanations, however, have not been omitted and they serve 
to add to the utility of the handbooks. They are very profusely 
illustrated and might well serve as self-instructors. The succeeding 
volumes in the series will be awaited with interest. 

B. G. M. 

Katyayana Smrti Saroddhar. Text (reconstructed), Transla- 
tion, Notes and Introduction, by P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., 
Pp. xlii+372, Bombay 1933. Rs, 4. 

Mr. Kane has already well-known works like the History of 
DharmaiSastra to his credit. The idea of publishing a reconstruc- 
tion of some Smrtis occurred to him, as he says in his preface. 
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wMle engaged in writing the history of Dharmasastra. He has 
already published a reconstruction of Sankha-Likhita in the Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute at Poona, {vide Yols. VII and 
VIII) and he has offered a collection of quotations from Katyayana 
in the present volume. A reconstruction of Katyayana on these 
lines was made in 1927 by Mr. Narayan Chandra Bandopadhyaya 
when he published about 800 verses at Calcutta. He collected 
passages from five works only viz. the Davabhaga, the Vivada- 
ratnakara, the Smrti-candrika, the Parasara-Madhaviya, and 
the Viramitrodaya. 

Mr. Kane has culled together his verses from over twenty 
authors. He has further enhanced the value of his collection by 
the addition of critical and illustrative notes as well as a translation 
in English. The volume is thus of much greater use to a student 
of Hindu Law and Dharmasastra than the other edition mentioned 
above. 

The Smrtis are the principal source of Hindu Law ; the number 
of them is variously computed, and many of these are not available. 
The principal Smrtis are about twenty in number, though the 
list may go up to about a hundred. Only some three or four of 
these, such as Manu, Yajnavalkya, Parasara are considered as 
authoritative and generally followed in all the Schools. The 
principal commentaries are on these Smrtis, though the commenta- 
tors in their glosses refer to the other Smrtis. 

Of the more important Smrtis thus referred to by the commen- 
tators Katyayana occupies a very prominent place among the 
Smrti miters on Law and Procedure. Next to Narada and Brhas- 
pati, he is cited on Vyavahara more frequently than any other 
writer in such commentaries and digests as the Mitaksara, the 
Smrti-candrika, the Viramitrodaya and the Vyavahara-mayukha. 
The original text not being available, its extent can only be gauged 
by reference to the number of passages on each topic cited in the 
commentaries. Mr. Kane has given a comparative table showing 
the number of verses on several topics in Yajnavalkya, Narada and 
Brhaspati ; and from this Mr. Kane rightly infers that the extent 
of the Katyayana Smrti, even on a modest computation, must be 
about 1500 verses. 

Of the total quotations collected together in this volume 
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practically half have reference to Procedure and Evidence ; thus, 
it can be clearly seen that Katyayana was considered by the com- 
mentators to represent the high watermark of Smrti literature on 
judicial procedure. His views about law and rules of procedure 
are advanced like those of Narada and Brhaspati, and in certain 
matters such as definitions in general and elaboration of rules about 
Stridhan, he is even in advance of these two writers. He has 
given numerous definitions such as those of Vyavahara, Pradvivaka, 
Stobhaka, Dharmadhikarana, Tlrita, Anusista, Samanta, etc. He 
seems to have been the first to invent some new terms. For example, 
he defines Paseatkara as a judgment given in favour of the plaintiff 
after a hot contest between plaintiff and defendant, while the term 
Jayapatra is restricted by him to the judgment given on admission 
by defendant, or a judgment dismissing the suit on various grounds. 
He has also laid down a stringent rule that if a man abandons a 
ground of defence or attack and puts forward a less stringent one 
he would not be allowed to put forward again the stronger ground 
after a decisive judgment of the court. This resembles the 4th 
exception to section 11 of the Indian Civil Procedure Code about 
res judicata . 

Though Katyayana has nowhere expressly mentioned Narada, 
he has elaborated the four padas or stages of vyavahara which 
were briefly described by Narada. Katyayana seems to have 
taken Brhaspati as his model in the order and treatment of the 
subject to be dealt with. He clearly follows Brhaspati. Verses 
29-30 published in the present volume show that Katyayana had 
before him the division of 18 titles of law into “ dhanamula 5? 
(Civil) and “ hiihsamula ” (Criminal) made by Brhaspati. Similarly 
the discussion about the decision by Dharma, Vyavahara, Caritra 
and Rajasasana in verses 35-51 is an elaboration of the teaching 
of Brhaspati on the subject. 

While discussing the last stage of Rajasasana, Katyayana 
lays down the rule that a king ought not to decide against texts, 
and that the king must decide in accordance with Sastra, and when 
there was no text, by the usage of the country. Verses 44-51 lay 
down these rules. Verse 48 lays down that there should be a record 
of usages kept under the Royal Seal. 

As Katyayana refers to Bhrgu, and Brhaspati, he is later than 
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them. He is quoted by Mitaksara, Apararka, and other writers of the 
11th and 12th centuries as a Smrtikara of equal authority with 
Yaj iiyavalkya, Narada, and Brhaspati. Medhatithi on Mann refers 
to Katyayana the rule that in case of conflict between the dictates 
of Dharmasastra and Arthasastra, the king should prefer the former. 
Medhatithi flourished between 825-900 A. D. Yisvarupa (on Yaji) 
who flourished in the first half of the 9th century quotes 11 verses 
of Katyayana. Visvarupa looked upon Katyayana as a great 
Smrti writer like Yajnavalkya, Karada and Brhaspati. This posi- 
tion he could not have attained in a century or two. Hence Katya- 
yana camiot be placed later than 600 A. D., and as he is later than 
Yajnavalkya, Narada and Brhaspati, hecould not have flourished 
before the 3rd or 4th century A. D. Therefore, the Smrti of Katya- 
yana must, according to Mr. Kane, be placed between 300-600 A.D. 

Katyayana Smrti thus appears to belong to the period of 
Hindu revival under the Guptas. It appears from some of the 
references that questions like kings’ ownership and jurisdiction 
were discussed in those days. 

It would be worth while to study the gradual change of Law 
on several topics from Kautilya to Katyayana, and further on. 
It would form an interesting study to students interested in the 
reform of Hindu law. 

The author has given very critical notes on several verses, 
and as an instance the reader might profitably refer to the learned 
note on verse 560 at pages 229-230, which testifies to the close 
study of the texts as well as of the case-law. 

The book is thus a very valuable reconstruction of the text. 
It would be useful to the lawyer as well as to the student of Dharma- 
lastra, and Mr. Kane has rendered a very great service by bis 
publication of the book. 

S. Y. A. 

Sangita Bhava. By Maharana Vijayadevji oe Dharampur. 

D. B. Taraforevala Sons & Co., Bombay. Pp. xv+316. 

Rs. 20, 

This very handsomely produced volume is the first, of the 
projected series of six, whose aim is to provide the kind of literature 
that could prove positively helpful to those generally interested 
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in Indian Music. This practical objective which has guided the 
author in the selection of his material and its arrangement, dis- 
tinguishes it from the bulk of the literature on the subject which 
is principally academic in outlook. It is written in four languages, 
English, French, Hindi and Gujarati, so as to ensure for it a wider 
appeal than has been achieved by other books on the subject ; 
but the high price, which is perhaps justified by the excellence of 
the get-up may well put it beyond the reach of the ordinary reader, 
and thus defeat, at least to some extent, the author’s main object. 

The present volume deals with Raga Bhairava and its feminine 
counter parts, Bhairavi, Bengali, Madhu-Madhavi , Bairari and 
Sindhavi. Mr. Yakil’s foreword and the author’s own preface 
advert to the present conditions of Indian music and the possibili- 
ties of its progressive development. A brief resume of the origin, 
history and characteristics of Indian music is followed by short 
descriptions of the Ragas and of their component notes. 

But the special feature of the work is the staff notations of the 
Ragas which the author has offered for the benefit of Western 
Students. They are merely suggestive, intended to denote the 
main structure of the melodies. The innovation will doubtless 
prove of interest to many. 

B. G. M. 


The Rgvedanukramani of Mabhavabhatta. Edited by C. 

Kunhan Raja. Madras University Sanskrit Series No. 2, 

Pp. 365. Rs. 3-8-0. 

This work will be very useful in understanding the Rgveda and 
its traditional interpretation. The work is a reconstruction carried 
out by Dr. Raja by putting together all the karikas found in a 
commentary of Madhava (not the brother of the famous Sayana) 
on the Rgveda, Dr. Raja in his learned introduction states how 
he planned the work and gives very interesting information about 
Madhavabhatta, his probable date and his position among the 
commentators of the Rgveda. The karikas here collected deal 
with svara, akhyata, nipata, sabdavrtti, rsi, chandas, devata and 
mantrartha. The whole work is a creditable performance. 


P. W K. 
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I^adi-das opani s at-san graha ; second edition by V. P. Vaidya, 
B.A., Bar-at-Law, Bombay. Re. 1. 

This is a bandy volume containing tbe text of tbe ten principal 
Upanishads. Tbe type is bold and clear and does credit to tbe 
premier Sanskrit press in India, viz., tbe Nirnayasagar Press, Bom- 
bay. For one who does not want to read tbe enormous bhasyas 
of tbe Acaryas and wbo is content to read tbe text of these ancient 
writings this is a useful publication. 

P. V. K. 


Caste and Race in India. By G. S. Ghurye, Pb.D. (Cantab.), 

Reader in Sociology, University op Bombay. Kegan Paul, 

Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1932. Pp. 209. 10/6 net. 

Dr. Ghurye has prepared this monograph with considerable 
care and has used throughout what may be called the scientific 
method in treating his subject. It is a matter for congratulation 
that a book of this kind should have been written by a Hindu 
scholar. The writer knows his facts at first hand, and though 
he is critical, he has a sympathetic interest in the past so that he 
does not misinterpret it, and he has a full grasp of modem tendencies 
so that he is able to detect the weaknesses of a system, that might 
have once served some useful function in social development but 
that acts as an obstacle in the process of nation-building and social 
solidarity to-day. Besides, he is not a propagandist. In treating 
this intricate subject, Dr. Ghurye has referred to original sources 
of i||ormation 3 wherever he could do so. The first chapter gives the 
outstanding features “of Hindu Society when it was ruled by the 
social philosophy of caste, unaffected by the modem ideas of rights 
and duties.” In differentiating the Caste System from the class 
system that obtains in the West, Dr. Ghurye has rightly pointed 
out that the former is based entirely on birth. It is also inelastic 
while tbe class system based on wealth is by its very nature elastic. 
How caste groups were evolved and bow tbe system went on develop- 
ing since very early times and the causes of the development have 
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been described by the author in the subsequent three chapters. 

The next chapter is an informative essay on Race and Caste, 
and it is here that we find the author making a judicious use of 
his anthropological knowledge. The assumptions and conclusions 
in this chapter can be tested and verified not by means of senti- 
mental considerations but by the application of scientific criteria 
only. In a further chapter, a useful resume is given as to how 
the elements of caste exist even outside India. True, the rigidity 
of the caste based on the element of birth is hard to find outside 
the system that has existed among Hindus, but the author's 
conclusion that “ well-marked status groups within a society, 
distinguished from one another by rights and disabilities, separated 
from another by the absence of freedom of intermarriage, may, 
therefore, be considered to be a common characteristic of the 
mental background and social picture of the Indo-European 
cultures" strikes as above controversy. In fact, the recent Nazi 
decree about intermarriage in Germany gives further support to 
this conclusion. The Hindu caste system has undoubtedly develop- 
ed its distinctive feature, and that is the determination of status 
by birth alone. 

The eighth chapter, “Caste: Recent and Contemporary", 
is one of the most interesting features of the present book, and 
Dr. Ghurye has done well in giving quotations from the writings 
of responsible British officers to show how a political angle is 
responsible for the conceptions of political arrangement that must 
result in fortifying the caste spirit and in preventing the unification 
of the Hindu society and the development of Indian nationhood. 
Special significance attaches to this chapter because we do not 
find even a trace of political bias throughout the whole of the book. 
Dr. Ghurye has very carefully kept himself within the bounds 
of sociological research, and he has quoted chapter and verse to 
establish every statement that he makes. He quotes James 
Kerr, the Principal of the Hindu College at Calcutta, who wrote 
in 1865 “ It may be doubted if the existence of the caste is on 
the whole unfavourable to the permanence of our rule. It may 
even be considered favourable to it, provided we act with prudence 
and forbearance. Its spirit is opposed to national union." The 
discussion of the material in this chapter is bound to take us into 
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the region of current politics, ancl this is no place to do that. 
Suffice it to say that the recent proposals for communal representa- 
tion unfortunately bear out the conclusions which Dr. Ghurye 
as a student of sociology has developed on the strength of historical 
facts. In fact, there is no better device to perpetuate caste 
differences and caste animosities than to introduce communal 
representation into the fabric of our legislative bodies, and even 
into the fabric of our administrative machine. Dr. Ghurye has 
done signal service in pointing out how these recent developments 
are bound to defeat the attempts building up of national unity. 
This chapter, while it brings the treatment of the subject up to 
date, is of importance to students of constitutional problems. 

In treating the contemporary condition of the caste system, 
Dr. Ghurye has shown how a large number of the old disabilities 
imposed by the caste system on the 64 lower castes ” have disappear- 
ed, owing to the laws introduced by the British Government. 
After all, all that society can do is to remove social disabilities 
and to enforce equal social treatment. The forces of equality and 
equity have started working, and ultimately they are bound to 
prevail. To right what is wrong in the old system is wisdom. 
Even to replace the old system, if it be at all possible, by a new 
system which is at once equitable and workable, is wisdom. But 
to perpetuate suspicion and hatred on the strength of what happen- 
ed in the past is neither wisdom nor commonsense. 

Collection of accurate facts about caste is a task that must 
be taken up by students on a larger scale than has been hitherto 
done. Books on Indian sociology are so few, that any addition 
to them should be welcome to students. Dr. Ghurye deserves 
congratulations for his work particularly for the able and impartial 
manner in which he has handled the subject. Dr. Ghurye has 
evidently taken considerable pains in getting his facts, and though 
all his conclusions may not command universal assent, he has 
certainly exhibited admirable impartiality in giving facts and in 
deducing his conclusions. We hope before long he will be able to 
write a comprehensive work on Hindu Sociology. 
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Imperial Farmans (A. D. 1577 to A. D. 1805) granted to the 
ancestors of His Holiness the Tikayat Maharaja. Translated 
into English, Hindi, and Gujarati, with notes. By Krishna- 
lal Mohanlal Jhaverx, M.A., LL.B. News Printing Press, 
Bombay. 

This is a handsomely printed volume of the farmans granted 
by the Mogul Emperors to the successive Acharyas of the Vallabha 
Sampradaya between the years 1577 and 1805. The farmans 
are printed fac simile, with their translations in English, Hindi and 
Gujarati, and a note on Vitthaleshwara and his Vidvanmandana 
is appended at the end. The volume is bound to prove of interest 
to the students of history of the Sampradaya. 


Jame Jamshed Centenary Memorial Volume. Pp. 561+41, Bombay 

1932. 

Jame- Jamshed is one of the oldest Newspapers in Bombay and 
it deserves to be congratulated on the completion of a hundred 
years in its useful career. This bulky Memorial volume published 
by the Centenary Working Committee contains a large number of 
interesting articles, in English and in Gujarati, on a good number 
of subjects connected with the history of Parsis and their culture 
from ancient times to the present day. 


Jainism in North India : 800 B. C. — A. D. 526. By Chimanlal 

J. Shah. Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. Pp. 292. 42. 

The literature on Jainism may not be extensive, but it is 
certainly not quite so meagre as the author of this work would 
seem to suggest. He has indeed paid a tribute to the researches 
of the Savants who have done so much to unravel the history and 
thought of Jainism ; for he has based his book on those researches 
and he has frankly admitted that he has made no new discovery. 
His sole aim is to narrate the history of the rise and growth of 
Jainism in Aryavarta from 800 B. C. to 526 A. D., and he has 
achieved it creditably. He shows a remarkable first-hand know- 
ledge of the authorities— -both original and secondary— from which 
he quotes copiously. A full index and a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy add to the usefulness of the work. 
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Trails to Inmost Asia. By George N. Roerich Yale Univer- 
sity Press, Newhaven. $ 7*50. 

The famous Central Asian Expedition which was organised by 
the Trustees of the Roerich Museum, New York, and led by the 
Russian impressionist painter, Prof. Nicholas Roerich, has received 
wide publicity, both at its inception and at the various stages 
of its progress. On his return Prof. Roerich recorded his own 
impressions — mainly artistic and spiritual — of their wanderings in 
the Altai-Himalayas. Even so the present work will assuredly 
be welcomed ; it is a full and authoritative narration of the 
wanderings of the expedition and its labours which occupied five 
years. And it comes, besides, from the pen of one who is variously 
qualified to write it. Mr. G. N. Roerich was one of the expedition 
and is the son of its leader ; and he is a linguist and antiquarian 
of note. 

The main object of the expedition, we are told, was “ to create 
a pictorial record of the lands and peoples of Inner Asia” ; and in 
this their success was complete. The five hundred paintings by 
Prof. Nicholas which were brought back by the expedition and 
which are now on permanent exhibition at the Roerich Museum, 
New York, furnish a unique panorama of the life and art of one 
of the least known regions of the Eastern continent. Some of 
them have been reproduced as illustration in the present work. 

The other two objects of the expedition were to explore the 
possibilities of archseological research and to collect ethnographic 
and linguistic material illustrating the culture of these regions. 
But with regard to the former, their achievement was meagre ; 
in certain tracts other scholars had preceded them, and in others 
they were prevented by circumstances from carrying on their work. 
Their pursuit of the other object, however, met with a large measure 
of success. They were able to collect a number of Tibetan and 
Mongolian books ; and the present author studied the sacred texts 
of the Bon religion, the literature and history of the nomadic tribes 
of eastern and northern Tibet, and compiled materials for a Ded- 
Mongol dictionary as also a collection of local songs and ballads. 

The book is well printed and illustrated and has a useful 
index. 
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Rise of the Peshwas. By H. N. Sinha. Indian Press, Allaha- 
bad. 1931. Rs. 5. 

This is the first volume of a projected series of three, which will 
together trace the rise, decline and fall of the Peshwas. The present 
volume deals, roughly, with the first half of the 18th century; 
a period of great Maratha expansion during which the Mayathas, 
from being a local principality spread their power and influence 
far and wide and came to nurse imperial ambitions. Mr. Sinha 
has presented a very readable account of these very eventful fifty 
years ; but the book is too short and summary to be an exhaustive 
standard work on the subject like Sardesai’s, and it does not possess 
enough literary quality to be regarded as a work of interpretation 
such as is Ranade’s. It may prove a useful and readable guide, 
however, to students of Maratha history ; but its usefulness is 
considerably marred by the absence of an index and a bibliography. 
I would also protest against Mr. Sinha’s orthography of Maratha 
names which he spells after the Bengali fashion, and not as a 
Maratha would write and spell them. “ Somabanshi ” to take a 
single instance, ought to have been written as <£ Somavanshi 

B. G. M. 


Piyusapatrika : A Magazine. Edited by Harishankarsastri, 
Nadiad. Annual subscription Rs. 3. 

This monthly maintains a tolerably high level of Sanskrit 
scholarship. Most of the articles are in Sanskrit. The printing 
is good and the general get-up is attractive. We cordially welcome 
this journal 


P. V. EL. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Megalithic Remains in South Sumatra. By Dr. A. N. J. Tli. a 
Th. Van Der Hoop. Translated by William Shirlaw. (W. J. 
Tbieme & Cie, Zutphen, Netherlands.) Pp. 192 with 226 
illustrations and 17 maps. 

Kadamba Kula. By Geo. M. Moraes, M.A. (B. X. Furtado & 
Sons, Bombay.) 1931. Pp. 504. Rs. 15. 

A Primer of Indian Logic according to Annambhatta’s Tarkasan- 
graha. By S. Kuppuswami Sastri, M.A., I.E.S. (P. Varada- 
chary & Co., Madras.) 1932 Pp. 364. 

The Mauryan Polity. By V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M.A. 
(Madras University Historical Ser. No. 8.) 1932, Pp. 394. 
Price Rs. 6. 

Finnisch-Ugrisches aus Indien. By Wilhelm Von Hevesy. 

(Manz Verlag, Wien.) 1932 Pp. 382. 

Die materielle Kultur des Kabulgebietes. By Dr. Bruno 
Markowski. (Verlag Asia Major, Leipzig.) 1932. Pp. 154 
and 35 plates. 

Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature. By Har 
Dayal, M.A., Ph.D. (Kegan Paul Trench Trubner & Co., 
Lond.) 1932. Pp. 392. Price Rs. 18. 

Studies in Cola History and Administration. By K. A. Nilkanta 
Sastri. (Madras University Historical Ser. No. 7.) 1932. 

Pp. 210. Price Rs. 4. 

Ganga-Puratatvanka : Special archaeological number. (Ganga 
Office, Sultangimj, Bhagalpur.) 1933, Pp. 337. Rs. 3. 
Sangameswarakrodum on Jagadisa’s Siddhantalakshanam. By 
G. Sangameswara Sastri. (Andhra University Ser. No. 7.) 
1933. Pp. 68. Re. 1. 

The Company of the Indies in the Days of Dupleix. By W. H. 
Dalgliesh, PL D. (Chemical Publishing Co., Easton, 
Pa,) 1933, Pp. 238. Price $ 2. 

Vedic Variants. VoL II — Phonetics. By M. Bloomfield & F. 
Edgerton. (Linguistic Society of America, University of 
Pennsylvania.) 1932. Pp. 570. 

Raja Bhoj. By Visveswaranath Reu. (Hindustani Academy, 
Allahabad.) 1932. Pp. 410. 
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Chitraprabha : Commentary on Haridikshita’s Laghusabdaratna. 
By Bhagvat Hari Sastri. (Andbra University Ser. No. 6.) 
1932. Pp. 450. Rs 4 

The Unadisutras in various recensions. By T. R. Chintamani, 
M.A. (Madras University Sanskrit Ser. No. 7, Part I.) 1933. 
Pp. 282. Rs. 3. 

Indian Women and Art in Life. By K. H. Vakil, B.A., LL.B. 

(D. B. Taraporevaia Sons & Co., Bombay.) 1933. Pp.35.Rs. 2. 
Chronology of the Early Tamils. By K. N. Sivaraja Pillai, B.A. 

(Madras University.) 1932. Pp. 284. Rs. 5. 

Vibhramaviveka of Mandanamisra. Ed. S. Kuppuswami Sastbi, 
M.A., I.E.S., and T. V. Ramachandra Dikshitar. (Journal 
of Oriental Research, Madras.) 1932. Pp. 25. Ans. 12. 

History of the Rashtrakutas. By Bisheswar Nath Rett. 

(Jodhpur Archselogical Department.) 1933. Pp. 151. Rs. 2. 
Livro da Seita dos Indios Orientals : (Brit. Mus. MS. Sloane 1820) 
of Fr. Fenicio. Ed. by J. Charpentier. (Wilhelm Ekman 
University Fund, Uppasala.) 1933. Pp. 358. Kr. 20. 

Message of Sakuntala. 1933. pp. 50. Annas 8. j By R. V. Shah, 
Wife. 1933. Pp. 28. Annas 8. j (Ahmedabad.) 

Tolkappiam, Facs. I. By R. Vasudeva Sarma, M.A., B.L. 

(Trichinopoly.) 1933. Pp. 48. Ans. 12. 

Story of Kalaka. By W. Norman Brown. (Smithsonian Institute, 
Freer Gallery of Art Oriental Studies, No. I.) 1933. 

Pp. 150 and 39 plates. 

Buddhist Annual. Vol. IV, Nos. 1-2. (1931-2). (W. E. Bastian 
& Co., Colombo.) Re. 1-8. 

Al-Andalus. Re vista de las Escuelas de Estudios Arabes de 
Madrid y Granada. Vol. I. Faso. I, 1933. 

Sharadashram Varshika. Shake 1855. Ed. by Y. K. Deshpande. 

(Sharadashram, Yeotmal, C.P.) 1933. Pp. 116. Re. 1-8. 
Administration Report, 1106 M.E., of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment, Travancore State. Pp. 25. 

Sir Anthony Sherley and his Persian Adventure. Edited by 
Sir E. Denison Ross. (George Routledge, London. 
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Dr. Sir JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, Kt„ 

C.I.E.j LL.D. 

The Society lost one of its oldest members 
by the death of Sir Jivanji Modi, on Tuesday, 
28th March 1933 at his residence at Colaba in 
Bombay. Sir Jivanji was bom in October 1854. 
He was educated at the Elphinstone College 
and graduated in Arts in 1877. Side by side 
he qualified himself as a priest in his community. 
He made a special study of Avesta and directed 
his attention to the study of Zoroastrian 
literature, and studied French and German 
publications also on the subject to keep himself 
abreast of the researches of Western Scholars 
in this field. 

In 1893 he was appointed Secretary of the 
Parsi Punchayat Funds. During his tenure of 
office for 37 years he rendered valuable service 
to that community in organising and increasing 
the Punchayat Funds to a large extent and 
putting them on a sound basis. 

Sir Jivanji became a member of this Society 
in 1888 and was a member of its Managing 
Committee from the year 1899 to the year of his 
death. He was one of its Yiee-Presidents 
from 1907; and was President of the Society in 
1929 and 1930. In 1918 the Society awarded 



him the Campbell Memorial Gold medal lor 
his scholarly work, and he was made a Fellow 
in 1924. 

His interest was not confined only to Zoroas- 
trian subjects, but. he was also interested in a 
number of learned activities. He was an 
active member of many institutions such as the 
Cama Oriental Institute, the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay and others ; and he always 
made it a point to attend every one of the 
meetings of the Committees of which he happen- 
ed to be a member. 

Besides being a voluminous writer on Persian, 
Pehlavi, antiquarian, anthropological and re- 
ligious subjects, he was a linguist of ability. 
He made many contributions to the Society’s 
Journal as well as to the publications of many 
other Societies, besides publishing a number of 
books himself. The Society owes him a debt 
of gratitude for the keen interest that he took 
in its management, activities and welfare. 

He had travelled much in. the East as well 
as in the "West, and had the distinction of having 
been the recipient of high honours from some 
of the foreign learned Societies as well as Govern- 
ments. He was a Fellow of the Bombay 
University from 1887 up to the present year. 
The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon him in 1931 by the University in re- 
cognition of his services to Oriental scholarship. 
The Government of India conferred upon him 
the title ‘ Shams-ul-ulama ’ in 1893, the distinc- 
tion of ‘ C.I.E.’ in 1917 and the honour of 
Knighthood in 1931. 
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Upright in character, amiable in disposition, 
helpful to every student who approached him, 
he led a pious and a studious life. By his death 
Bombay has lost one of its most eminent scholars 
in the field of Oriental learning, and a great 
gentleman. 
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G. K. NARIMAN. 

Another loss to the Society was the death of 
Mr. G. K. Nariman on 4th April 1933 at the age 
of 60. He was an eminent linguist, Orientalist 
and journalist, and was a member of this 
Society continuously from 1917. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to journals and newspapers 
on a variety of subjects ; and his contributions 
were always characterised by impartiality of 
outlook and reliability of information. 

Among his books the following may be 
mentioned ;• — 

1. Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism; 

2. Iranian Influence on Moslem literature; 

(From the Russian of Inostrazev.) 

3. Priyadarsika ; 

(Transd. jointly with Jackson and Ogden.) 

4. The Religion of the Iranian Peoples . 

(From the German of 0. P. Tiele.) 

He translated many other articles from 
various languages. He was well versed in 
Persian, Sanskrit, Arabic, Zend, German, French, 
Russian, Tibetan, and many vernaculars of India 
and Burma. During the Great War Govern- 
ment utilized his knowledge of languages 
by appointing him an assistant Censor. He was 
actively connected with many other societies 
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as well. Almost the whole of his valuable 
library was presented to this Society by his 
brothers in memory of the many studious 
hours passed by Mr. Nariman in our Library. 

While expressing our gratitude for this 
munificent gift, we feel that the memory of a 
scholar could hardly be perpetuated in a more 
appropriate manner than by such a gift. 
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